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GREGG  ENDORSES 

the  special  Sheaffer  Shorthand  Feathertouch  Pen! 


No  dictation  is  ever  too  rapid  for 
you  when  you  are  usins  your  Sheaffer  Feathertouch  pen.  Try  this  new  way — 
one  pase  of  shorthand  will  convince  you  that  you  can  set  sreater  speed  and 
accuracy  with  a  Sheaffer.  Only  platinum  in  the  pen-point  Ruid  channel 
(exclusive  with  Feathertouch)  gives  you  the  perfect  flow  needed  for  unin¬ 
terrupted  speed  writing!  Besides,  it  fills,  empties  with  force,  and  cleans  with 
one  stroke.  The  streamlined  Balance  shape  of  this  pen  prevents  its  tiring  your 
hand — no  matter  how  long  you  write  at  a  time.  Available  in  one-stroke  lever 
or  visible-barrel  models.  At  better  stores  everywhere. 

SHEAFFERX 

PENS  .  PENCILS  .  DESK  SETS  .  SKRIP 
SKRIPGRIP  PARA.LASTIK 

FORT  MADISON,  IOWA  TORONTO  ONT.,  CANADA 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  X-RAY  CORPORATION 
2012  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Subject  to  refund  if  not  satisfactory  in  10  days,  send . Interval 

Timers  at  $525  each  to  address  below. 

□  Ship  Prepaid  (Check  or  Money  Order  enclosed).  □  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Name . Address . City . . 

IVAen  ordering  your  Interval  Timer  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


X-RAY  CORPORATION 


Teachers  say  it*s  a  necessity. 
Leaves  them  free  while  pupils 
work.  Send  $5.25  for  one  to¬ 
day.  Check  or  money  order. 
Use  coupon. 


Remember  that  your  pupils  expect 
-  you  to  set  them  an  example  in  ef¬ 
ficiency.  How  can  you  justify  wasting  a 
teacher’s  time  in  holding  a  watch  while 
typing  and  shorthand  tests  are  going  on? 
The  leading  schools  of  the  country  have 
long  since  found  that  a  G-E  Interval 
Timer  will  do  the  job  with  unfailing 
accuracy  and  leave  the  teacher  free  for 
other  work. 

The  G-E  Timer  is  made  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  timing  intervals.  It 
measures  time  in  any  desired  intervals 
from  15  seconds  to  two  hours.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  you  set  it  for  2  minutes,  or  5, 


or  10,  or  15  minutes,  it  will  run  exactly 
that  long,  then  ring  a  bell  and  stop 
automatically. 

This  Timer  is  sturdily  built  to  give 
years  of  unfailing  service.  At  its  price, 
$5.25,  you  will  find  it  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  investments  in  equipment 
of  all  you  make.  Your  school  should 
have  at  least  one,  probably  two  or  more. 

Send  check  or  money  order  today  for 
G-E  Timers  to  take  care  of  your  needs. 
We’ll  ship  C.  O.  D.  if  you  prefer.  Mail 
coupon  below  with  your  remittance. 
Money  back  if  you’re  not  more  than 
satisfied. 


3012  Jackson  Blvd. 


Branches  in  Principal  Cities 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Why  haven’t  you  this 

G-E  Interval  Timer? 


Teach  Them  on  ROYALS . .  •  the  Typewriters 
They  Will  Use  in  Business 


AT  A  GLANCE .  •  • 

6  Reasons  Why  Schools  Prefer  Royals 

1.  Students  cover  the  ground  more  quickly,  more 
thoroughly!  They  enjoy  using  Royals. 

2*  Classes  are  less  fatigued  after  typing  exercises. 

3*  Royals  require  less  servicing  . . . 

4*  Royals  last  longer  . . . 

5*  Royal  leads  with  the  latest  improvements. 

6*  Large  business  organizations  prefer  Royals  . . . 


EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  are  invited  to  consult  nearest  Royal  representative  for  full 
information  concerning  the  New  and  Greater  Easy-Writing  Royal . . .  also  details  of  LOW-COST 
REPLACEMENT  PLAN.  No  obligation.  Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc.,  2  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Branches  and  Agencies  throughout  the  World 


When  purchasing  your  Royals  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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.  . .  and  it  is  also  the 
way  to  speed  and  efficiency 

Yes,  it  is  fun  to  write  shorthand  with  an 
Esterbrook  Re-New-Point  fountain  pen.  But 
more  important,  it  helps  you  hold  down  a  job 
when  out  in  business.  For  there*s  no  lead  to 
break  or  point  to  grow  dull — as  you  catch  the 
flying  words  of  a  busy  man. 

Why  not  try  now  this  fine  business  tool  ? 
There’s  a  special  Gregg  Re-New-Point  for  it, 
whenyou’re  writing  shorthand,  and  other  points 
for  all  other  writing  purposes — all  interchange¬ 
able  simply  by  unscrewing  one  and  screwing 
in  another.  Extra  Re-New^ oints  are  only  25c. 

Esterbrook  workmanship  is  in  this  unique 
fountain  pen,  and  Esterbrook  reputation  is 
behind  it. 


STEEL  PEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

36  Cooper  St.  Brown  Bros., Ltd. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Toronto,  Canada 

1VT  n  •  .  11  A  It  rfficienry  to  the 

Re-New -Point  ^  rounuin  pen.  Come.  in  matched 

T-1  .  •  n  .fl-  ****  'vilh  the  famous  Esterbrook 

1*  OUntAin  Pen  “J*  Re-Loading  Push  Pencil,  2  feet 

{Slightly  higher  of  lead  automatically  fed  without 
in  Canada)  re-loading. 


H'/ien  buying  your  Esterbrook  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


DITTO  INCORPORATED 

2243  West  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Yes,  I’d  like  to  receive  your  booklet  “DITTO — Its  Use  and  Operation,”  an  instruction  manual  for 
commercial  schools.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Name . . . . . . . Title . . 

School.— . . . . .Address . . . 


_ _ .County.. 


_ StaU. _ _ — 


When  tending  for  this  Manual  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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DITTO  INCORPORATED  •  HARRISON  AT  OAKLEY  BLVD.  •  CHICAGO 


TO  MAKE  IT  EASY  FOR  YOU- 

WE  PROVIDE  THIS  INSTRUCTION  MANUAL 


WE  know  that  introducing  a  new 
course  of  study  into  any  com¬ 
mercial  school  is  not  easy.  But  it  can 
be  made  quite  easy  if  the  proper  teach¬ 
ing  materials  are  available. 

That’s  why  we  prepared  this  new 
instruction  manual — “DITTO — Its  Use 
and  Operation.”  It’s  designed  especially 
for  the  hundreds  of  commercial  schools 
that  are  introducing  courses  of  study  in 
Ditto  Equipment. 

The  teaching  of  the  use  and  operation 
of  Ditto  is  today  recognized  as  a  ^ 
prime  requisite  to  any  modern  office 
equipment  course;  and  well  it  should  I  | 


be,  for  Ditto  is  standard  equipment  in 
leading  offices  in  every  line  of  business. 

This  new  instruction  manual  outlines 
a  complete  course  of  study  in  Ditto 
equipment.  It’s  extremely  flexible — can 
be  made  to  suit  the  amount  of  time  you 
have  available  for  such  a  course. 

A  sample  copy  of  our  new  manual  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  teacher,  and  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  copies  for  an  entire 
class  will  be  provided  free  where  Ditto 
courses  are  taught.  Write  us  for  a  copy. 
^  See  for  yourself  how  easy  we  have 
^  made  it  for  your  school  to  teach  “The 
I  Use  and  Operation  of  DITTO.” 
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BURROUGHS 
ADDING  -  SUBTRACTING 
MACHINE 

Admirably  suited  for  teaching 
adding-subtracting  machine  op¬ 
eration  as  required  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  business  office.  There  are 
many  other  types,  sizes  and  styles 
of  Burroughs  Adding-Subtract¬ 
ing  Machines,  both  electric  and 
hand-operated.  The  model  se¬ 
lected  is  listed  at  only  $150.00. 


BURROUGHS 

CALCULATOR 

This  5-column  standard  Bur¬ 
roughs  Calculator  handles  every 
example  included  in  a  course 
of  instruction  in  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  calculating.  It  is  the  same 
calculator  used  in  thousands  of 
business  offices  every  day.  There 
are  many  models  of  Burroughs 
Calculators,  both  electric  and 
hand-operated,  in  various  total¬ 
ing  capacities.  The  machine 
selected  is  listed  at  only  $80.00. 


Teachers  and  students  are  invited  to  call  at  any  local  Burroughs  office  for  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  any  Burroughs  machine,  and  its  application  to  any  figuring  problem. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

'  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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THE  PATHWAY  TO  PROGRESS 

Progressive  business  eduealion  meets  its 
obligafitin  only  in  a  cultural  curriculum 
that  develops  technical  skills  and  awakens 


a  gr«‘al4‘r 

•  V/ILLARD  W.  BEAHY 

President,  Progressive  Education  Association 
Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

IN  general,  the  progressive  educator  believes 
that  education  must,  ( 1 )  have  regard  for 
individual  growth;  (2)  make  provision  for 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  self  direction, 
including,  of  course,  activities  that  require 
originality  or  creativeness;  (3)  place  .an  in¬ 
dividual  in  harmonious  relationships  with  his 
home  and  larger  community  life;  (4)  ac¬ 
complish  these  objectives  by  introducing 
purposeful  activities  into  the  classroom,  there¬ 
by  identifying  it  with  the  active  life  of  the 
child  outside  of  school. 

Making  the  child’s  work  in  school  pur- 


KCUMC  4»f  N04*ial  responsibility 


[xjseful  simply  means  that  his  school  environ¬ 
ment  should  be  so  planned  and  his  activities 
so  directed  that  he  becomes  a  willing,  active 
and  self-motivated  learner.  This  concept  is 
entirely  absent  from  the  traditional  philoso¬ 
phies  of  education. 

In  many  commercial  schools,  of  course,  this 
desirable  pupil  attitude  is  already  present.  In 
studying  shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  accounting,  and  the  like,  students  are 
learning  a  skill  and  in  the  learning  of  a 
skill,  drill  is  fundamental.  Drill  which  is 
unmotivated  is  wasteful  and  uneconomic  and 


does  not  last.  However,  courses  of  this  tyjK 
lead  to  their  own  reward  so  naturally  that  it 
would  not  seem  necessary  to  fall  back  on 
old-fashioned  types  of  artificial  stimulus  by 
extraneous  prizes.  It 
should  be  so  easy  to 
find  real  situations  in 
which  typewriting, 
shorthand,  or  book¬ 
keeping  still  can  be 
used,  that  unless  the 
school  deliberately  and 
artificially  routinizes 
the  teaching  of  such 
subjects,  the  purpose¬ 
fulness  which  the  pro¬ 
gressive  educator  seeks 
for  all  phases  of  edu¬ 
cation,  appears  to  be 
already  present.  Gen¬ 
eral  education  on  both 
the  college  and  secon¬ 
dary  school  level  falls 
down  in  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  does  not  have  to 
stand  up  under  the 
test  of  real  life.  In  the 
business  or  profession¬ 
al  school,  the  outcomes 
of  education  can  be 
tested  at  once  in  the 
field;  therefore,  the  ar¬ 
tificial  incentives  of 
grades  and  marks 
might  easily  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  and  the 
evaluation  of  the  stu- 
dent’s  performance 
made  to  rest  upon  his 
ability  to  function  sat¬ 
isfactorily  in  a  life 
situation. 

The  difficulty  in  see¬ 
ing  immediately  the 
application  of  the  broader  aspects  of  pro¬ 
gressive  philosophy  to  technical  education 
arises  from  the  fact  that  technical  training  in 
many  instances  is  concerned  chiefly  with  forms 
or  skills  of  learning  rather  than  with  content. 
However,  the  modern  educator  insists  that 
there  can  be  no  effective  teaching  of  skills 
without  recognition  of  the  attitudes,  habits, 


and  knowledge  for  which  these  skills  will 
become  a  tool  of  expression.  Business  edu¬ 
cation  has  given  little  or  no  thought  to  the 
obligation  of  business  and  industry  and  of 
those  associated  with 
it  so  to  plan  their  ac¬ 
tivities  and  operations 
that  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  society  is 
served.  Business  and 
industry,  like  govern¬ 
ment  and  schools,  get 
their  rights  to  continue 
to  exist  on  the  basis  of 
their  capacity  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  common 
good.  In  brief,  the 
criticism  of  the  present 
business  school,  in 
many  instances,  is  that 
it  has  made  an  indi¬ 
vidualistic  approach  to 
a  piece  of  education 
which  can  be  justified 
at  public  expense  only 
when  the  approach  is 
a  social  one. 

It  may  be  argued,  of 
course,  that  a  large 
number  of  business 
schools  are  operated 
privately  and  their  stu¬ 
dents  usually  go  there 
to  prepare  themselves 
for  something  very 
defirtite  which  they  are 
anxious  to  do.  The 
better  of  these  schools 
are  continually  relat¬ 
ing  the  work  being 
done  to  the  use  that  is 
to  be  made  of  it  in 
business  practice  and 
actual  offices,  and, 
therefore,  are  making  a  practical  application 
of  progressive  philosophy  a  perfectly  natural 
phase  of  preparing  their  students  to  take 
positions.  However,  many  of  these  private 
schools,  as  a  class,  have  certain  limitations 
which  prevent  them  from  living  up  to  the 
whole  of  the  progressive  philosophy.  They 
usually  have  pupils  only  for  the  definite 


Mr.  Beatty  Explains 

ALITTI.E  over  six  months  ago,  when 
1  was  invited  by  the  editor  of  the 
Businkss  Education  World  to  supply  an 
article  on  “Progressive  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,”  1  found  myself  technically  ill 
equipped  for  the  assignment.  I  have  never 
taught  in  a  business  school  and  none  of 
my  administrative  exi^ericnce  has  brought 
me  into  direct  contact  with  business  edu¬ 
cation.  Like  many  of  the  men  whom  I 
later  consulted,  1  felt  strongly  that  the 
principles  of  progressive  education  are  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  kinds  of  education.  How¬ 
ever,  to  prepare  an  article  in  such  general 
terms  would  be  begging  the  question.  I, 
therefore,  promised  to  produce  the  article 
but  asked  for  time  to  coordinate  my  own 
thoughts  and  consult  with  other  leaders  in 
the  field  of  progressive  education  to  de¬ 
termine  their  reactions  when  confronted  by 
the  same  challenge.  The  article  which 
follows  is,  therefore,  a  composite  to  which 
Mr.  Burton  Fowler,  former  president  of 
the  Progressive  Education  Association  and 
director  of  the  Tower  Hill  School,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware;  Mr.  Perry  Dunlap 
Smith,  of  the  North  Shore  Country  Day 
School  in  Winnetka,  Illinois;  Mr.  V.  T. 
I  hayer,  educational  director  of  the  Ethical 
Culture  Schools  in  New  York  City;  Mr. 
Eugene  Randolph  Smith  of  the  Beaver 
Country  Day  School,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Miss  Ruth  Wanger,  principal  of 
the  South  Philadelphia  High  School  for 
Girls  and  several  of  her  department  heads; 
Mr.  Will  French,  associate  superintendent 
of  the  Tulsa  Public  Schools;  Mr.  Carleton 
Washburne,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Winnetka;  Mr.  Rudolph  D.  Lindquist,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  University  School  at  Ohio 
State  University;  and  one  or  two  others, 
have  contributed. 
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training  that  has  been  asked  for  and,  there¬ 
fore,  find  it  difficult  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  individual’s  complete  living  and  well- 
rounded  education.  For  example,  there  is 
little  opportunity  in  general  to  exercise  the 
physical  care  for  the  individual  that  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  ordinary  public  elementary  or 
high  school.  Furthermore,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  student  who  is  paying  for  the  acquisition 
of  certain  definite  skills  might  object  to  a 
curriculum  that  assumed  that  he  was  seek¬ 
ing  to  secure  general  culture  by  means  of  a 
specialized  experience. 

The  contribution  of  progressive  education 
has  been  particularly  significant  in  this  broad¬ 
er  attempt  to  relate  all  education  to  culture 
and  life  and  to  develop  in  the  individual  not 
only  the  fullest  realization  of  his  own  indi¬ 
vidual  aptitudes  and  capacities  but  at  the 
same  time  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  this 
development  carries  with  it  an  obligation  to 
understand  and  serve  the  general  welfare  of 
society.  The  tendency  to  think  of  business 
education  as  involving  solely  the  skills  of 
ty|xrwriting,  shorthand,  bookkeeping  and  ac¬ 
counting,  is  comparable  to  thinking  of  gen-  them  understand  what  the  whole  thing  is 

eral  education  as  limited  to  training  in  about,  and  be  intelligent  about  the  way  in 

reading,  writing  and  speaking.  In  neither  which  their  own  part  of  the  work  dovetails 

field  is  the  skill  fully  useful  until  it  is  related  with  that  of  others,  to  fit  together  into  a 

to  some  socially  significant  value  in  the  mind  whole. 

of  the  learner.  The  business  departments  of  many  of  our 

A  I  .  T  I  .  public  high  schools  appear  still  to  be  suffer- 

The  Analysis  Technique 

.Many  business  schools  have  accepted  the  organized  as  a  catch-all  for  the  students  who 

job  analysis  technique,  as  developed  by  W.  were  intellectually  or  temperamentally  un- 

W.  Charters,  and  have  undertaken  to  train  suited  to  the  college  preparatory  program  of 

[Teople  for  specific  jobs,  probably  with  a  great  the  academic  high  school.  Many  of  these 

deal  of  efficiency.  This  would  have  been  a  earlier  students  were  assumed  not  only  to  be 

fairly  safe  doctrine  at  a  time  when  the  num-  uninterested  in  the  cultural  aspects  of  a  gen- 

l)cr  and  types  of  positions  did  not  change  eral  education  but  unable  to  succeed  in 

materially.  However,  our  entire  social  and  courses  of  a  cultural  type.  This  was  an  un¬ 
economic  life  has  changed  and  with  it  busi-  fortunate  assumption  at  the  time  it  was  first 

ness  men,  too,  have  changed.  Where  they  were  made,  for  the  academic  high  school  was  not 
once  the  responsible  owners  of  businesses,  at  that  time  offering  a  cultural  course.  The 
they  are  now  in  the  main  the  irresponsible  academic  curriculum,  overloaded  with  math- 

managers  of  other  people’s  businesses.  Edu-  ematics  and  foreign  languages,  as  it  has  been 

cation  has  not  taken  account  of  this  trans-  for  more  than  fifty  years,  is  cultural  only  in 
formation  in  the  pressures  that  affect  the  so  far  as  these  subjects  prove  to  be  the  tools 
development  of  business  men,  nor  has  it  com-  of  cultural  growth  for  the  limited  number  of 
pensated  for  the  removal  of  the  former  stim-  students  who  ultimately  enter  the  liberal  arts 
uli  to  business  integrity.  It  is,  therefore,  college.  The  fact  that  the  potential  commer- 
important  that  modern  business  education  be  cial  or  business  student  had  no  interest  or 


not  confined  to  detail.  The  all-important 
thing  is  to  have  the  students  oriented  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  meaning  of  business  life,  to  have 
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aptitude  tor  languages  and  mathematics  and 
found  the  formalized  teaching  of  history  and 
English  somewhat  a  lx)re,  is  no  justification 
for  assuming  that  business  education  should 
be  divorced  from  culture  in  the  larger  sense. 

Cultural  Interest 

The  graduates  of  a  majority  of  our  business 
schools  are  going  more  directly  into  adult 
life  than  a  majority  of  the  graduates  of  the 
academic  high  schools.  If  they  are  to  be 
prepared  to  view'  intelligently  the  social  scene 
and  are  to  carry  within  themselves  seeds  of 
cultural  interests  which  shall  contribute  to 
the  enrichment  of  their  personal  lives  out¬ 
side  of  the  daily  routine  of  business,  the 
curriculum  of  our  schools  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  must  take  on  an  aspect  which  is  absent 
from  a  majority  at  this  time.  While  the 
obligations  of  the  secretarial  worker  may  ne¬ 
cessitate  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  in  spell¬ 
ing,  sentence  structure,  punctuation  and  the 
other  aspects  of  business  English  than  is 
required  of  a  similar  student  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  high  school  English  course,  emphasis 
upon  these  routine  details  should  not  lead  us 
to  assume  that  they  constitute  the  whole  of 
English.  In  a  broader  sense  than  that  al¬ 
ready  referred  to,  our  students  need  an  abler 
and  more  fundamental  control  of  language, 
they  must  acquire  a  fuller,  richer,  more 
vivid,  and  more  sensitive  vocabulary  than  the 
limited  number  of  words  encountered  in 
business  correspondence.  The  development 
day  by  day  of  sensitiveness  to  the  exactitude 
with  which  language  expresses  thought  may 
become  a  pleasure  and  a  challenge  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  any  age.  Not  only  the  words  that 
one  learns  in  school  but  the  habit  of  think¬ 
ing  alx)ut  words,  of  attentiveness  to  new 
meanings  of  words  heard  in  spoken  discourse 
or  encountered  in  reading,  and  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  make  such  words  one’s  own,  are 
the  requisites  of  vocabulary  building.  Such 
interests  will  not  only  enrich  the  intellectual 
content  of  the  individual  but  will  certainly 
improve  the  value  of  that  individual  in  any 
field  of  business. 

We  must  not  neglect  the  field  of  literature, 
which  has  been  almost  completely  excluded 
from  the  business  school.  Here  the  progres¬ 


sive  finds  himself  interested  not  only  in  the 
transmission  of  the  cultural  heritage  but  in 
establishing  standards  of  taste  and  habits  of 
familiarity  with  the  growing  present  so  that 
the  pupil  will  continue  living  in  and  with 
the  life  of  his  own  generation.  The  teacher 
must  meet  the  pupil  first  on  his  ow  n  ground, 
and  then  through  sympathetic  understanding 
of  existing  tastes,  develop  newer  and  more 
desirable  interests,  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  similarity  of  standards  and  ideals  in 
modern  and  old  literature.  It  is  thus  that 
the  individual  may  acquire  desirable  habits 
of  leisure -time  reading  that  will  contribute 
to  his  continuous  growth  and  development. 

By  the  same  standards,  we  must  determine 
the  place  of  social  studies  in  the  program  of 
business  education.  One  might  easily  ques¬ 
tion  the  retention  of  the  traditional  three- 
year  course  in  ancient,  medieval  and  modern, 
and  American  history,  as  part  of  the  usual 
business  school  program.  Once  again,  we 
have  been  deceived  into  assuming  that  the 
academic  high  school’s  approach  must  be  re¬ 
tained  by  the  business  school  if  the  subject 
itself  is  incorj^x>rated  in  the  business  curricu¬ 
lum.  There  is  a  place  today  in  the  modern 
high  school,  whether  it  be  business  or  aca¬ 
demic,  for  an  attack  on  the  social  studies 
which  begins  with  the  present  and  attempts 
to  bring  about  an  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  we  are  confronted  in  our 
lives  today.  Today’s  news,  as  it  breaks  over 
the  headlines  of  our  morning  newspaj^r,  is 
no  respecter  of  the  systematized  classification 
of  the  scholar,  but  it  is  red  hot  with  indica¬ 
tion  as  to  our  ow’n  immediate  future.  It 
clamors  for  interpretation  and  understand¬ 
ing.  The  highway  to  this  understanding 
begins  w'ith  the  here  and  now  and  extends 
back  into  that  period  of  the  past  which  gives 
it  parentage. 

Attack  on  Social  Studies 

No  clearer  proof  of  the  need  for  this  new 
attack  on  the  social  studies  could  l^e  found 
than  the  present  chaotic  world  in  which  we 
are  living  and  in  which  our  leaders,  despite 
their  training  in  the  older  schools,  have  not 
yet  learned  to  keep  their  thinking  abreast 
with  what  is  happening  in  the  world  today. 
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We  need  to  undertake  the  study  of  history 
with  the  problems  of  the  present,  making  the 
newspapers,  the  weeklies  and  monthlies  of 
today,  the  immediate  raw  material  of  our 
lalwratory.  The  textlxjok,  reference  lx)ok 
and  collateral  readings  of  the  usual  history 
course  may  become  the  source  material  to  be 
consulted  in  seeking  a  solution  for  our  pres¬ 
ent-day  problems.  The  high  school  student 
ot  today  is  living  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
rapidly  changing  jieriod  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  dimly  aware  through  discussions  in 
the  home  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
which  we  are  encountering.  To  attack  his¬ 
tory  in  the  immedate  present  will  provide 
the  student  with  that  drive  of  personal  inter¬ 
est  which  Dewey  and  the  other  philosophers 
of  the  modern  school  hold  to  Ik*  a  necessity 
tor  effective  learning. 

To  utilize  these  newer  tools,  the  pupil  is 
called  u{X)n  to  develop  a  technique  for  locat¬ 
ing  and  organizing  data,  turning  to  new’s- 
pajKrs,  magazines,  and  recent  books,  as  well 
as  to  different  textbooks.  The  student  is 
brought  into  contact  with  conflicting  data, 
viewpoints,  and  theories.  He,  therefore, 
tends  to  develop  critical-mindedness.  I'he 
technical  skills  thus  formed  are  those  w'hich 
will  be  used  for  a  lifetime,  not  just  for  the 
history  class.  After  leaving  school,  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  depend  ujx)n  the  material  of  cur¬ 
rent  reading  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  life; 
if  he  is  to  be  intelligent,  he  must  read  with 
discrimination.  Studying  current  problems 
by  means  of  current  sources  of  information 
tends  to  establish  the  habit  of  studying  cur¬ 
rent  problems  through  current  materials.  A 
course  of  this  kind,  eliminating  the  artificial 
lines  of  economics,  sociology,  history,  and 


civics,  may  claim  a  justifiable  jX)rtion  of  the 
time  devoted  by  any  student  to  business  edu¬ 
cation. 

In  the  jKriod  in  which  there  has  iKen  in¬ 
creasing  recognition  of  the  need  to  develop 
interests  that  will  lead  to  wise  and  construc¬ 
tive  use  of  leisure  time,  few  commercial 
schools  have  made  any  attempt  to  offer  their 
students  even  the  most  rudimentary  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  self-expression  in  handcrafts,  the 
fine  arts,  dramatics,  or  creative  written  Eng¬ 
lish.  It  seems  socially  unsound  to  assume 
that  a  person  whose  vocational  interests  lie 
in  the  field  of  business  must  have  to  depend 
upon  the  cinema,  the  dance  hall,  and  similar 
commercial  recreation  centers.  Many  of  our 
public  high  schools  are  recognizing  these 
broader  social  needs  of  education  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  except  those  students  who 
have  elected  to  prepare  for  business. 

In  conclusion,  the  points  of  view  presented 
in  this  article  indicate  the  belief  upon  the 
part  of  many  leaders  in  progressive  education 
that  the  teachers  in  the  field  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  are  dealing,  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
with  a  highly  motivated  body  of  material; 
that  the  relationship  of  business  education  to 
the  life  functioning  of  the  individual  is  fair¬ 
ly  evident,  and  may  only  by  artificially  poor 
teaching  be  obscured;  but  that  the  major  weak¬ 
ness  of  much  modern  business  education  lies 
in  its  tendency  to  isolate  the  teaching  of  skills 
from  the  attitudes,  habits,  and  knowledge  for 
which  these  skills  will  become  a  tool  of  ex¬ 
pression.  These  latter  may  only  be  acquired 
through  the  development  of  a  broadly  cultur¬ 
al  curriculum  suited  to  the  practical  needs  of 
students  who  are  completing  their  education 
in  the  business  school. 
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Chapter  X 

ARBITRARY  SIGNS  (Continued) 

5 

IN  “David  Copperfield,”  Charles  Dickens  gave  a  highly  colored  and  exag¬ 
gerated  account  of  the  difficulties  of  learning  shorthand.  There  was  an 
element  of  truth,  however,  in  his  reference  to  the  “changes  that  were  rung 
u{X)n  dots,”  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  illustrations,  which  are  given  in 
the  textbook  of  the  famous  Gurney  system — the  system  used  by  Dickens: 

*  the,  thee,  they,  thy,  of  *  ^  below 

I  to  the  •  by  the  *1  behind 

It  is  obvious  that  minute  marks,  when  they  are  intended  to  express  words, 
must  be  written  with  precision  because  they  have  so  little  “body”  to  them; 
and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  under  pressure  it  is  impossible  to  make  clear  dis¬ 
tinctions  where  a  number  of  common  words  are  expressed  by  dots  and  small 
dashes,  varying  only  in  inclination,  position,  or  thickness  of  stroke.  There  is 
no  more  prolific  source  of  errors  than  the  extent  to  which  these  minute  charac¬ 
ters  have  been  used  in  many  shorthand  systems.  One  English  writer  put  it  in 
a  graphic  way  when  he  said  that  “certain  systems  were  plentifully  sprinkled 
with  dots,  but  very  often  a  dot,  like  a  policeman,  was  sure  to  be  invisible  just 
when  wanted  most.” 

Dots  /oo^  brief;  they  give,  too,  a  compact  appearance  to  the  writing  be¬ 
cause  they  occupy  so  little  space;  but  in  placing  a  dot  on  paper  the  hand  must 
be  checked  abruptly,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  momentum.  The  shorthand 
theorist  does  not  recognize  this — the  practical  writer  does. 


a,  an 

• 

the 

awe,  ought,  aught 

of 

1 

on 

/ 

who 

y 

all 

1 

but 

and 

to 

1 

owe,  oh 

✓ 

should 

two,  too 

1 

he 
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Take,  for  example,  the  illustration  shown  at  the  bottom  of  page  686,  of  the 
way  in  which  dots,  and  especially  dashes,  are  used  as  arbitrary  signs  for  words 
in  a  current  textbook — and  these  illustrations  are  typical  of  many  other  text- 
lx)oks. 

How  this  works  out  when  “position”  is  not  observed  will  be  seen  from  the 
following: 

I  I  0-^  •  I  Did  he  sign  the  deed? 

I  I  o  I  Oh,  no,  he  is  dead. 

•  i  ^  I  He  died  next  day. 

I  I  I  I  I  Oh,  he  died,  did  he? 

On  one  occasion  when  dictating  to  a  class,  we  saw  one  of  the  students, 
Hugo  Hamilton,  put  two  dots  on  the  line,  with  a  third  dot  beneath. 

We  stopped  and  asked  him,“What  are  those  dots  for?” 

“The  word  ‘appointing,’  ”  he  said,  with  an  air  of  pride. 

“How  do  you  get  that  outline?” 

“Well,  he  said,  “a  dot  stands  for  a,  doesn’t  it?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  a  dot  is  a  point,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  a  dot  beneath  stands  for  ing — and  there  you  are  (triumphantly) — 
a-point-ing!" 

On  another  occasion  we  dictated  a  passage  in  which  the  expression,  “fairly 
and  squarely,”  occurred.  Hugo  hesitated  over  the  outline  for  squarely;  then 
he  hurriedly  drew  a  square  and  put  a  little  circle  (/y)  inside  it.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  Hugo  would  have  made  his  mark  as  a  shorthand  author  if  he  had 
lived  in  the  seventeenth  century! 

In  referring  to  one  of  the  old  textbooks  while  writing  this  history 
(unfortunately  we  have  forgotten  which  one)  we  came  across  another  inter¬ 
esting  arbitrary  sign  for  appointing.  It  was  a  longhand  g  with  a  dot  inside  the 
first  loop.  The  explanation  was  that  it  was  “a-point-in-g!” 


Chapter  XI 

SHORTHAND  AND  RELIGION 
I 


WHEN  the  story  of  shorthand  is  told,  a  question  always  asked  is, 
“What  on  earth  did  people  use  shorthand  for  in  those  early  days?” 
In  our  time,  the  value  of  the  art  to  everyone  who  has  much  writing 
to  do  is  almost  lost  sight  of  because  it  has  become  so  closely  associated  in  the 
minds  of  most  people  with  the  work  of  the  office  amanuensis  or  the  reporter. 
Fortunately  for  the  art  itself  and  the  world  at  large,  there  are  now  very  clear 
indications  that  this  restricted  view  of  shorthand  is  giving  way  to  a  broader 
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understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  enormous  benefits  that  may  be  derived 
from  a  knowledge  of  it  as  a  j>ersonal  accomplishment  and  as  a  means  of  econo¬ 
mizing  time  and  effort  in  a  hundred  different  ways. 

Hut  let  us  get  hack  to  the  question  of  why  shorthand  was  so  widely  studied 
and  used  by  men  in  all  walks  of  life  during  the  seventeenth  century.  A  partial 
explanation  was  given  by  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  course  of  his  presidential  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  ojiening  of  the  first  International  Shorthand  0)ngress  in  1887,  when 
he  said: 

“The  publication  of  Height’s  treatise  has  in  some  respects  an  interesting 
historical  origin,  which  is  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  Reformation — of  the 
eagerness  that  was  shown  at  the  Reformation  to  take  down  and  record  the  ser¬ 
mons  that  were  preached  and  the  discourses  that  were  preached  on  an  event 
which  moved  the  nation  so  deeply — that  the  study  of  Shorthand  was  systemati¬ 
cally  and  enthusiastically  pursued.’’ 

A  more  accurate  explanation  would  have  been  that,  while  Hright’s  “Char- 
acterie’’  had  its  inspiration  in  the  desire  to  revive  an  art  much  prized  by  the 
Romans,  the  rapid  growth  of  shorthand  in  the  generation  succeeding  Hright 
was  due  to  a  realization  that  the  art  might  be  made  use  of  in  re^x)rting  sermons 
and  plays,  and  in  keeping  diaries.  Some  remarks  made  by  the  writer  in  the 
course  of  an  address  to  teachers  on  “The  Evolution  of  Methods  of  Teaching 
Shorthand”  seem  to  be  aprojxis  at  this  jx)int: 

“It  would  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  have  an  account  of  the 
methods  of  giving  instruction  in  shorthand  since  the  modern  revival  of  the  art 
more  than  three  centuries  ago.  Such  a  review  would  make  it  clear  that  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  textb(K)ks  in  which  the  art  was 
set  forth,  have  been  influenced  largely  by  the  social,  religious,  [X)litical,  or  com¬ 
mercial  activities  of  the  period  in  which  the  instruction  was  given,  or  in  which 
the  textbooks  were  published.  We  should  find  that  as  modern  shorthand  was 
revived  in  England  stx)n  after  the  Reformation,  at  a  period  of  great  religious 
activity,  the  chief  purpose  for  which  it  was  studied  in  the  seventeenth  century 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  to  record  for  personal  use, 
or  to  preserve  in  permanent  form,  the  utterances  of  great  preachers  and  divines. 

“Hence  at  that  period  the  shorthand  textbooks  were  filled  with  special  signs 
and  other  abbreviations  for  scriptural  expressions,  reminding  one  of  the  state¬ 
ment  of  St.  Cyprian,  in  the  third  century — at  a  time  when  the  Christian  religion 
was  still  battling  for  recognition — that  he  had  invented  7,000  arbitrary  signs  for 
scriptural  terms  for  the  purpose  of  ‘rendering  the  art  more  useful  to  the  faithful.’ 

“Later,  when  the  art  began  to  be  made  use  of  in  recording  court  proceed¬ 
ings,  shorthand  textbooks  reflected  this  extension  of  the  art  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  provided  special  signs  for  law  expressions.  After  the  Gurneys  were 
appointed  official  reporters  for  Parliament,  the  textlxxjks  of  the  Gurney  system, 
and  of  other  systems,  reduced  the  number  of  special  forms  for  theological  and 
legal  terms,  and  introduced  abbreviations  for  Parliamentary  and  political  terms, 
and  also  for  the  phrases  commonly  used  in  speeches  of  all  kinds.  Still  later, 
after  the  introduction  of  the  typewriter,  when  shorthand  began  to  be  widely 
used  in  business  offices,  the  special  forms  for  theological.  Parliamentary,  and 
political  terms  were  almost  wholly  eliminated,  and  those  for  commercial  ex¬ 
pressions  took  their  place.” 
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The  tendency  to  compile  lists  of  theological  phrases  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  authors  of 
shorthand  systems  at  that  time  were  clergymen,  among  them  John  Willis  (1602) ; 
John  Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Chester  (1641);  Lawrence  Steel  (1672);  Philip  Gibbs 
(1736);  William  Tiffin  (1750);  and  William  Mavor  (1779). 

As  early  as  1604  there  was  registered  in  the  Stationers’  Register,  London,  a 
book  of  sermons  described  as  follows:  “A  booke  called  certen  godlie  and 
learned  sermons  preached  by  that  worthie  servant  of  Christe,  Master  Edward 
Philips.  As  they  were  deliuered  by  him  in  Sainct  Saviours  in  Southwarke,  and 
were  taken  by  the  pen  of  Henry  Yeluerton  of  Grayes  Inne  gent.  .  .  .  vj'*.”  The 
re[iorter,  Henry  Yelverton,  was  a  son  of  Sir  Christopher  Yelverton,  Judge  of  the 
King’s  Bench.  Like  his  father,  he  became  a  judge  and  was  afterwards  apjx)inted 
Solicitor-General. 

The  sermons  of  a  celebrated  preacher.  Dr.  Tobias  Crisp,  were  published  in 
1642-1643  in  two  volumes,  the  title  page  stating  “as  they  are  taken  down  from 
his  owne  mouth  in  short-writing,  whereof  several  copies  were  diligently  com¬ 
pared  together,  and  with  his  owne  notes,  and  published  for  the  satisfaction  and 
comfort  of  God’s  people.’’ 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  system  (published  in  1627),  Ed¬ 
mond  Willis  said:  “Finding  much  gain  and  benefit  by  taking  sermons  and 
speeches  verbatim  ...  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  quicken  again  this  Art,”  etc. 
Commenting  on  this  statement,  Matthias  Levy  says:  “It  will  be  observed  that,  as 
early  as  1627,  Short-hand  had  shaped  itself  into  a  profession,  ‘much  gain  and 
benefit’  having  been  obtained  by  Edmond  Willis  by  taking  sermons  and 
speeches;  so  that,  although  Short-hand  was  comparatively  only  a  new  discov¬ 
ery,  the  ordinary  laws  of  commerce  were  applied  to  it.” 

In  one  edition  of  “Robinson  Crusoe”  there  is  an  anecdote  of  Daniel  Defoe 
(1659-1731)  when  a  youth  that  throws  an  interesting  light  on  one  of  the  uses  to 
which  shorthand  was  put  at  that  time.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II  it  was 
feared  that  printed  Bibles  would  be  suppressed,  and  many  people  were  diligently 
engaged  in  copying  the  Bible  in  shorthand.  To  this  task  Defoe  applied  himself 
with  enthusiasm,  and  he  tells  that  he  worked  like  a  horse  until  he  had  written 
out  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch,  when  he  grew  so  tired  of  it  that  he  was  willing 
to  risk  the  rest.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  shorthand  assisted  Defoe  in 
writing  the  immortal  “Robinson  Crusoe,”  “Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier” — the  most 
real  and  truthful  of  early  historical  romances — “Captain  Singleton,”  or  any  of 
his  numerous  other  works. 

As  early  as  1628,  Bishop  Earle  denounced  “certain  graceless  persons  who 
did  not  scruple  to  store  up  other  men’s  sermons  by  the  aid  of  shorthand,  and 
palm  them  ofT  later  as  their  own.”  That  women  were  enthusiastic  devotees  of 
the  new  art  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Ralph  Verney,  writing  in  1650,  refers 
to  “the  multitudes  of  women”  practicing  shorthand  in  church,  and  a  discourse 
published  in  1700  was  described  as  having  been  “taken  down  in  characters  from 
the  pulpit  by  a  young  maiden,”  the  printer  stating  that  he  had  already  pub¬ 
lished  three  sermons  taken  “by  this  same  maiden”  when  she  was  about  thirteen 
years  of  age! 

(To  he  continiicdj 
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A'RTT^Tir  TY'PP'W'RTTTMll 

IxXx  1  IjJ  i  iu>  i  i  i  Ia  ix  ni  1  iix'J 


Touch  is  most  important  in  typing*  artistic 
designs,  the  editor  points  out  this  month 


•  Editor,  MARGARET  M.  McGINN 

Head,  Typewriting  Department,  Bay  Path 
Institute,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


There  is  scarcely  a  month  but  brings  one 
or  more  days  for  special  observance.  For 
this  issue  we  have  designed  a  picture  appro¬ 
priate  for  Mother’s  Day  in  which  students  of 
artistic  typewriting  will  be  interested. 

Again  I  want  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  touch,  which  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of 
all  pictures,  especially  one  like  this  where 
we  have  a  solid  background.  The  snatch 
stroke  should  be  used  at  all  times,  for  it 


gives  a  decisive,  forceful  blow  to  the  center 
of  the  key  with  an  immediate  release.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  release  rather  than  upon  the  stroke. 
Piling  of  letters,  double  impression,  too  heavy 
an  impression,  so  that  the  letter  will  cut 
through  the  paper,  and  many  times  failure  to 
space  betw’een  words  are  the  results  of  a  slow- 
get-away.  You  must  exercise  great  care. 

It  is  an  art  to  learn  to  strike  keys  correctly. 


MISS  McGINN  INVITES  YOUR  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THIS  DEPARTMENT 
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EFFECTIVE  PUPIL  GUIDANCE 

Adaptability  has  always  b«on  a  vocational 
asset*  says  Dr.  Kitson  in  this  third  of  a 
series  of  articles,  and  stuflents  t<»day  must 
be  ready  to  adjust  themselves  to  conditiims 


•  HARRY  DEXTER  KITSON.  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  Coliege, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

During  the  past  few  years  much  has 
been  said  to  the  effect  that  an  individ¬ 
ual  who  wishes  to  succeed  in  the 
occupational  world  must  make  himself  adapt¬ 
able  to  the  changing  conditions.  Occupations 
of  long  standing  have  become  obsolete  or 
have  become  modified  by  the  introduction 
of  new  machines,  inventions,  and  discoveries. 
In  the  commercial  occupations,  for  example, 
there  are  the  calculating  machines,  mailing 
machines,  duplicating  apparatus,  etc.  Because 
of  these  innovations,  jobs  have  been  changed, 
and  workers  who  wish  to  retain  employment 
must  make  themselves  able  and  willing  to 
master  the  new  techniques  demanded.  A 
quotation  from  a  recent  government  publi¬ 
cation  further  illustrates  this  point: 

A  Case  in  Point 

No  better  illustration  of  the  problem  to 
workers  in  this  field  of  keeping  up  with  what 
they  should  know  can  be  furnished  than  the 
case  of  a  sales  clerk  of  silk  and  rayon  goods 
in  a  department  store.  Every  year  these 
widely  varied  goods  change  in  weave,  tex¬ 
ture,  ingredients,  quality,  weight,  color  and 
shade,  design,  and  price.  With  a  thousand 
new  facts  for  each  season,  the  alert  clerk 
must  equip  herself  in  order  to  serve  custom¬ 
ers  intelligently  and  promote  sales. ^ 

When  we  stop  to  think,  we  see  that  this 
need  for  adaptability  is  not  entirely  a  product 
of  the  depression  or  of  the  tremendous  busi¬ 
ness  expansion  that  immediately  preceded  it. 
Adaptability  has  always  lx:en  a  vocational 
asset.  The  world  has  always  had  its  “jacks 

*  “Vocatinnnl  Education  and  Chanti'n"  Conditions,” 
Vocational  Education  Bulletin  No.  174,  1934,  Department 
of  Document,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1935,  price  15  cents. 


of  all  trades,”  who,  despite  the  somewhat 
sneery  phrase  usually  appended  to  this  term, 
have  performed  a  useful  service  to  society. 
The  “handy  man”  who  is  found  in  almost 
every  large  hotel  and  apartment  house  fur¬ 
nishes  a  good  illustration.  Likewise  the  mill¬ 
wright,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  many-sided 
skills,  makes  general  repairs  in  a  factory.  In 
the  commercial  field,  the  “clerical  worker”  is 
a  good  example  of  an  adaptable  worker,  for 
he  (more  often  she)  is  called  upon  to  per¬ 
form  tasks  ranging  all  the  way  from  serving 
as  hostess  to  folding  envelopes. 

A  study  of  the  biographies  of  successful 
men  of  previous  generations  shows  many 
examples  of  occupational  shifting  which  de¬ 
manded  a  considerable  degree  of  adaptability. 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  whose  autobiography 
has  been  appearing  serially  in  a  weekly  mag¬ 
azine,  was,  successively,  farm  boy,  machinist, 
newspaper  reporter,  financial  editor.  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  finally 
bank  president. 

The  Need  for  Adapfability 

This  need  for  adaptability  which  has  al¬ 
ways  existed  is,  however,  brought  more 
prominently  l^efore  our  attention  because  of 
the  extreme  changes  of  the  past  few  years. 
And  it  is  generally  agreed  that  changes  will 
probably  continue  to  occur.  In  the  face  of 
them,  educators  who  are  responsible  for 
helping  the  coming  generation  to  prepare 
itself  for  occupational  life  are  pondering  the 
question.  How  shall  we  make  our  education 
conformable  to  these  changing  demands.^ 

While  we  shall  not  presume,  in  the  con- 
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fines  ot  this  short  article,  to  ofTer  a  complete 
program,  we  shall  endeavor  to  |X)int  out 
some  steps  which  any  educator  can  take. 

Obviously,  the  first  one  is  to  acquaint 
pupils  with  the  wide  variety  of  opjwrtunities 
in  the  occupations,  d'heir  ideas  are  extremely 
hazy  and  their  vistas  unbelievably  limited. 
If  you  should  ask  any  group  of  high  school 
girls  to  name  the  occupations  they  exjx'ct  to 
enter,  alx)ut  one-third  would  say,  “Stenog¬ 
rapher,”  or  “Secretary.”  I'heir  mental  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  work  that  a  secretary  does  is  that 
of  taking  dictation  and  transcribing  letters, 
whereas  (diarters  found  that  this  worker  real¬ 
ly  {xrforms  more  than  seven  hundreil  duties. 

But  the  most  serious  sign  ot  their  limited 
vision  is  that  they  have  no  idea  of  the  many 
other  jobs  in  the  business  world — such  jobs 
as  service  man  in  an  advertising  agency,  tran¬ 
sit  manager  in  a  hank,  commission  merchant, 
delivery  man,  section  manager  in  a  store, 
stylist,  claim  adjuster,  car{xt  layer,  renting 
agent,  to  mention  only  a  few  taken  from  the 
20,000  listed  in  the  Classified  Index  of  Occu¬ 
pations  on  which  the  1030  Census  was  based. 

.\tter  acc|uainting  pupils  with  the  variety 
of  occupations  available  in  the  worlil  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  educator  faces  the  resjx)nsihility  of 
showing  them  that  occupations  are  not  static, 
that  they  change  constantly.  .\  good  way  to 
show  this  is  to  assign  pupils  to  the  task  of 
studying  the  history  of  a  certain  occupation, 
such  as  that  of  bookkeeper,  insurance  sales¬ 
man,  floorwalker  (now  section  manager), 
etc.  In  addition,  they  might  well  study  the 
history  of  certain  machines  useil  in  the  field 
of  business,  such  as  the  typewriter,  the  hill¬ 
ing  machine,  calculating  machines,  mailing 
machines,  etc.  The  field  of  hanking  is  rich 
in  examples  of  this  sort. 

A  logical  way  to  impart  such  information 
is  through  a  course  in  Business  Occupations, 
in  which  the  objective  is  not  to  teach  skills, 
hut  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  students  to  voca¬ 
tional  opportunities,  to  stir  the  imagination 
and  to  give  a  basis  for  rational  planning  of 
one’s  life  work.  If  the  curriculum  does  not 
permit  the  ofTering  of  such  a  separate  course, 
at  least  every  teacher  of  business  subjects 
should  be  given  time  and  facilities  through 
which  he  can  help  students  to  understand 
the  milieu  in  which  they  will  use  the  skills 
they  are  acquiring. 


Teachers  of  English  can  be  drawn  into  the 
undertaking  by  supervising  written  reports 
on  investigations  of  occupations  which  the 
student  makes.  Teachers  of  history  can  as¬ 
sign  biographies  which  exemplify  the  way 
in  which  successful  men  and  women  have 
adapted  themselves  to  changing  conditions  in 
the  business  world." 


HARRY  D.  KITSON 


d'he  heatl  ot  any  commercial  department 
can  organize  his  entire  curriculum  in  such 
a  way  that  these  ends  will  he  achieved,  as 
did  the  executive  in  one  school,  who  care¬ 
fully  mapjxd  out  the  field  of  business  occu¬ 
pations  and  asked  the  teacher  of  chemistry, 
while  teaching  his  subject,  to  he  responsible 
for  acc|uainting  pupils  with  opportunities  in 
certain  occupations;  the  teacher  ot  mathe¬ 
matics  was  given  another  group;  history  an¬ 
other,  English  another,  etc.  As  a  result,  a 
student  who  takes  the  commercial  course  in 
that  high  school  is  acquainted  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  several  dozens  of  occupations.® 

*  For  classified  lists  of  such  biographies,  see  Logie, 
I.  M.  R.,  “Careers  in  the  Making,”  Harper,  New  York, 
1931,  pp.  375-393;  Kitson,  H.  I).,  “I  Find  My  Voca¬ 
tion,”  ^Ictiraw-Hill  Hook  Company,  Inc.,  1931,  pp. 
66-90;  Kitson,  H.  D.,  Contemporary  Hiography  for 
I’se  in  Vocational  Cuidance,  Teachers  College  Record, 
Oct.  1933,  Vol.  XXXVL  pp.  25-32. 

®  For  lesson  plans  illustrating  this  type  of  approach, 
see  Kitson.  11.  D.,  “Vocational  Cuidance  Through 
School  Subjects,”  Teachers  College  Record,  May,  1927, 
Vol.  XXVIII,  pp.  900-915. 
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It  should  be  remarked  in  this  connection 
that  one  of  the  first  features  to  which  atten¬ 
tion  should  he  given  is  the  library.  A  good 
bibliography  on  occupations  is  essential.  The 
latest  and  most  complete  is  “Hooks  About 
)obs,”  by  W.  K.  Parker,  American  Library 
Association,  Cdticago,  P>35.  Careful  selec¬ 
tion  from  this  bibliography  should  he  made 
and  hooks  provided  in  which  pupils  can  make 
the  necessary  researches. 

Cooperation  is  Necessary 

It  is  also  necessary  to  secure  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  business  men  and  women  of  the 
community,  so  that  pupils  will  he  able  to 
observe  business  operations  at  first-hand  and 
talk  with  workers  who  have  traversed  the 
route  they  are  likely  to  follow.  Service  clubs, 
such  as  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  liusiness  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Women’s  clubs  and  Personnel  Exe¬ 
cutives'  clubs,  are  generally  eager  to  cooperate 
in  such  undertakings.  A  graphic  account  of 
the  way  in  which  one  teacher  ot  commercial 
subiects  capitalized  on  such  community  co¬ 
operation  is  ilescribcd  in  a  recent  issue  of 
OiTupations,  the  Vocational  Guidance  Maga¬ 
zine:* 

I  have  directed  a  guitlance  program  in 
West  Hend,  Wisconsin,  during  the  past  two 
years  while  doing  full-time  teaching  of  seven 
classes  in  commercial  subjects.  .\s  a  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  program,  I  requested  that  I  be 
allowed  to  meet  with  the  Vocational  (luid- 
ance  Committee  of  the  local  Kiwanis  Club. 
I  asked  the  members  of  this  committee  if 
they  would  be  willing  to  finance  an  assembly 
talk  by  an  outstanding  speaker  on  choosing 
a  career,  and  if  they  would  follow  his  talk 
with  some  announcements  of  awards  lor  stu- 
ilents  who  would  make  the  best  written  re¬ 
ports  on  the  study  of  an  occupation. 

The  members  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  came 
to  school  for  their  after-dinner  talk,  given  by 
their  guest  speaker  on  “How  to  Study  an 
(\'cupation — and  Why.”  Then  the  chairman 
of  the  Kiwanis  committee  announced  that 
the  club  would  like  to  entertain  at  dinner 
the  writers  of  the  best  two  freshmen,  sopho¬ 
more,  junior,  and  senior  reports,  and  to 
award  books  to  the  students  doing  outstand¬ 
ing  work  in  this  project. 

*  Forrester,  (J..  (Juidance  I’rogratn  Without  Extr.a 
Money  or  Teachers’  Time.”  Occuptttions,  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Guidance  Magazine,  Oct.,  19d4,  Vol.  XTII,  pp. 
54  55. 


My  next  step  was  to  mimeograph  lists  of 
the  136  occupations  on  which  the  White 
House  Conference  Committee  noted  mate¬ 
rials  and  sources  of  information.  We  asked 
each  teacher  to  sign  for  one  occupational  field 
on  which  he  would  be  willing  to  gather  in¬ 
formation  and  sources  of  material,  give  a 
thirty-minute  talk,  and  assist  any  students 
interested  in  that  subject  in  getting  informa¬ 
tion. 


The  future  of  commercial  education 
depends  upon  cfTective  pupil  guidance. 
Cuidance  cannot  be  cfTective  without  the 
intelligent  help  of  every  teacher.  Dr. 
Kitson's  article  in  this  issue  of  the  Busi- 
Nhss  l-.ur<  ATioN  WoRi  D  is  the  third  of  a 
scries  presenting  the  viewpoints  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  leaders  in  the  field  of 
commercial  education. 

The  editor  of  this  series  is  Dr.  Elmer  E. 
Spanabel,  of  the  Fifth  .'\venue  High  School, 
Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Spanabel  is  a  pioneer  in 
commercial  education  as  well  as  vocational 
counselling. 

We  want  to  get  a  nation-wide  reaction 
to  this  scries  from  teachers  and  school 
administrators.  What  are  you  doing  to 
bring  about  in  your  own  school  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  necessary  machinery  for 
practical  vocational  guidance.^  What  is 
your  opinion  on  this  subject,  based  on  your 
own  personal  experience.’  Send  your  com¬ 
ments  to  Dr.  Spanabel  in  care  of  this 
journal.  We  need  your  help  to  make  this 
scries  rcallv  effective. 


I  assigned  a  senior  in  my  stenography  class 
to  each  teacher  to  do  stenographic  work  and 
assist  in  collecting  materials  for  these  discus¬ 
sions.  The  seniors  used  my  classroom  library 
in  looking  up  the  teachers’  subjects  in  the 
bibliographies — and  they  took  the  four  books 
openetl  at  the  right  pages  to  the  teachers. 
.Many  of  the  latter  took  the  hint  and  sent  for 
some  of  the  hooks  and  pamphlets.  The 
eighteen  teachers  gave  their  talks  simultane¬ 
ously,  and  the  students  went  to  whichever 
talk  they  chose.  The  following  week  the 
talks  were  repeated,  and  students  heard  a 
second  one. 

While  the  teachers  were  getting  their  in¬ 
formation  assembled,  we  invited  forty  local 
men  and  women  to  come  to  school.  In  the 
letter  to  each  of  these  speakers  we  said  that 
the  student  chairman  would  call  on  him  to 
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see  if  the  date  was  satisfactory,  and  so  forth. 
Thus  the  students  had  the  experience  of  go¬ 
ing  to  places  of  business,  interviewing  the 
speakers,  and  talking  about  possible  choices 
of  vocation. 

On  the  day  of  the  talk,  the  students  met 
the  speakers  at  the  entrance  to  the  building, 
took  them  to  the  office  and  to  the  classrooms, 
and  introduced  them  to  the  group.  About 
six  talks  were  given  simultaneously  each 
week,  each  student  attending  one  of  his  own 
selection. 

Took  Their  Task  Seriously 

The  speakers  took  their  task  seriously.  They 
followed  the  outline  thoroughly.  They  of¬ 
fered  to  give  further  counsel  to  anyone  who 
came  to  them. 

Two  men  said  it  was  the  first  time  they 
had  been  in  the  schoolroom  since  graduation 
twenty  years  before,  and  they  seemed  to  en¬ 
joy  seeing  the  increased  enrollment  in  action.^ 

For  more  specific  suggestions  as  to  w’ays 
in  which  Kiwanis  Clubs  cooperate,  the  reader 
is  invited  to  address  Kiw^anis  International, 
520  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Needless  to  say,  this  interchange  be- 
tw'een  business  leaders  and  educators  w'ill 
help  the  latter  to  be  more  keenly  conscious 
of  changes  in  the  occupations. 

In  the  commercial  training  courses  changes 
must  be  made  to  conform  with  the  ever 
changing  occupations  and  demands.  If  the 
schools  wish  their  products  to  be  adaptable, 
they  must  train  students  for  a  variety  of 
services.  Particularly  is  this  necessary  in  the 
seasonal  occupations.  For  example,  one 
trade  school  trains  girls  in  millinery  and  in 
lamp-shade  making,  for  when  the  one  indus¬ 
try  is  dull,  the  other  is  active,  and  a  girl  w’ho 
know's  both  trades  need  not  be  out  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

Department  stores  that  maintain  a  planned 
system  of  employee  training  also  follow  this 
plan,  and  see  to  it  that  they  have  a  mobile 
force,  consisting  of  persons  who  are  able  to 
sell  two  different  kinds  of  merchandise,  each 
in  vogue  at  different  times  of  the  year.  Com¬ 
mercial  educators  might  w'ell  engage  in  re¬ 
search  in  order  to  locate  the  occupations  that 
supplement  each  other  seasonally. 

But  occupational  adaptability  comes  not 


merely  through  the  acquisition  of  skill.  It 
involves  also  the  creation  of  an  attitude,  a 
receptivity  to  new  ideas.  Many  young  peo¬ 
ple  have  the  idea  that  there  is  only  one  occu¬ 
pation  for  them,  that  they  w’ere  created  for 
but  one  line  of  work.  In  some  cases  this 
amounts  to  a  veritable  obsession,  which 
makes  one  believe  that  he  must  fulfill  some 
romantic  and  socially  prominent  destiny. 

Whatever  it  is,  every  effort  must  be  exerted 
to  induce  students  to  face  reality.  As  was 
said  before,  they  must  be  shown  the  number 
and  variety  of  opportunities  open  to  them; 
they  must  be  made  aware  of  the  great  adapt¬ 
ability  resident  within  the  human  organism; 
they  must  be  imbued  w  ith  the  w'illingness  to 
try  new  things  and  master  new  techniques, 
and  must  be  made  interested  in  the  types  of 
activity  W’hich  seem  to  lie  within  their  ca¬ 
pacities.  Finally,  they  must  be  shown  the 
importance  of  certain  traits  of  character 
which  are  applicable  in  a  number  of  pur¬ 
suits. 

The  information  clerk  at  the  front  desk  of 
any  line  of  business  is  not  assigned  there  be¬ 
cause  of  her  ability  as  a  stenographer  or  ac¬ 
countant.  With  her  the  mechanical  duties  of 
a  clerk  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  She  must, 
of  course,  know  the  answers  to  the  questions 
asked  by  the  public.  What  counts  most, 
however,  are  her  other  assets  in  attractive 
personal  appearance,  neatness,  pleasant  voice, 
good  manners,  uniform  courtesy,  tact,  diplo¬ 
macy,  and  the  smile  that  is  both  sincere  and 
w’inning.* 

Be  Prepared  to  Change 

So  today’s  students  must  be  so  taught  that 
when  they  enter  occupational  life  and  find 
conditions  unfavorable  to  the  practice  of  some 
skill  which  they  had  developed,  they  will  be 
willing  to  break  away  and  enter  joyously 
into  whatever  lies  open  to  them. 

It  wdll  be  observed  that  throughout  this 
paper,  measures  are  proposed  w'hich  involve 
the  functions  of  vocational  guidance,  requir¬ 
ing  the  services  of  trained  vocational  coun¬ 
selors  and  equipment  necessary  for  a  good 
guidance  program.  Every  thoughtful  educa- 

“  “Vocational  Education  and  Changing  Conditions," 
Vocational  Education  Bulletin  No.  i74,  1934,  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  p.  24,  price  15  cents. 
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tor  must  agree  that  an  elTective  program  of 
commercial  education  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  vocational  guidance.  A  forceful 
elaboration  of  this  point  has  been  made  by 
Professor  F,  (F  Nichols  in  a  recent  periodi¬ 
cal.®  It  is  hoped  that  many  institutions  in¬ 
terested  in  commercial  education  will  follow 


Professor  Nichols’  advice.  In  so  doing  they 
will  raise  the  quality  of  their  commercial 
work,  and,  what  is  more  important,  will  meet 
more  effectively  the  real  needs  of  the  young 
workers  of  tomorrow. 

®  Nichols,  F.  G.,  “Vocational  Guidance  in  Commer¬ 
cial  Education.’’  Journal  of  Business  Education,  Sept., 
1934,  Vol.  X,  No.  1,  p.  8. 


The  editor  of  this  series  of  guidance  articles  will  be  glad  to  supply  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sample  programs  of  occupational  group  conferences  to  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  developing  such  a  project.  Please  include  6  cents  postage  to  cover 
mailing  cost.  Address  your  request  to  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Spanabel,  care  of  The 
Business  Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Bryant  Collese  To  Be  in  New  Home 

PRESIDKNT  HENRY  LOEH  JACOBS, 
of  Bryant-Stratton  C'ollcge,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  announces  that,  he^rinning 
with  the  fall  term,  the  College  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  on  its  own  campus,  with  iKautilul 
buildings,  including  a  new  gymnasium  avail¬ 
able  to  the  student  Ixrdy,  and  that  the  name 
of  the  College  will  be  changed  to  Bryant 
C'ollege. 

The  campus,  which  is  located  at  Hope  and 
Benevolent  Streets  and  Young  Orchard  Ave¬ 
nue  in  Providence,  contains  over  two  and 


All  buildings  on  the  campus  are  of  solid 
brick  construction  and  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  scIkk)!  eejuipment. 

1  he  main  building  will  house  the  execu¬ 
tive  oflices  and  some  classrooms.  At  the 
northeast  end  ot  the  campus  will  be  Alumni 
Hall,  containing  lecture  rooms  and  a  small 
assembly  hall.  .Yiljacent  to  .\lumni  1  lall  will 
be  the  beautiful  new  Stratton  Cymnasium. 
riiis  gymnasium  will  have  a  seating  capacity 
of  one  thousand  jx'ople,  and  will  be  used  for 
larger  assemblies  as  well  as  for  athletic  pur- 
[X)ses.  .\t  the  northwest  corner  of  the  cam¬ 
pus,  the  college  library  and  placement  service 
building  will  be  located.  Next  to  this  will 
he  the  Faculty  C'lub  building. 

This  new  campus  is  a  logical  move  tor 
Bryant  C'ollege,  lulHlling  the  hopes  and  ideals 
ol  thousands  of  its  alumni  as  well  as  of  its 
present  executive  officers,  and  giving  the  Col¬ 
lege  the  proper  setting  to  carry  on  its  work  in 
training  young  men  and  young  women  to 
take  their  places  in  the  business  world. 


one-half  acres  of  land,  d'hc  main  building 
was  originally  a  mansion  built  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000,000  by  Isaac  (litlord  Ladd,  a  broker 
and  former  associate  of  Charles  M.  Schwab. 

Bryant  College,  founded  January  14,  1864, 
as  Bryant-Stratton  College,  is  a  fully-accredited 
college  of  business  administration,  with  pow¬ 
er  to  confer  degrees. 

.\mong  the  prominent  men  who  have  been 
awarded  honorary  degrees  by  the  College  at 
commencement  exercises  are:  Former  \’ice 
President  of  the  United  States,  Charles  Cur¬ 
tis;  Hon.  Daniel  C.  Rojxr,  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States;  Hon.  Ogden  L. 
Mills,  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States;  Henry  Ford;  Hon.  Jesse 
H.  Metcalf,  United  States  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island;  Hon.  Felix  Hebert,  former 
United  States  Senator  from  Rhode  Island; 
Dr.  John  Robert  C^regg,  author  of  Cfregg 
Shorthand;  Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  Vice  President 
of  the  (iregg  Publishing  Company;  Hon. 
John  Dickinson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States;  Joseph  Appel 
of  the  John  Wanamaker  organization  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia;  and  others 
prominent  in  the  business  life  of  our  coun¬ 
try. 


C  0'  0 

Educator  in  New  Role 

.  I.  KIN.M.KN,  president  of  the  Kinman 
Business  University  of  Spokane,  Wash¬ 
ington,  is  also  president  of  the  Spokane  Cdiam- 
ber  of  Commerce  and  an  active  participant 
in  the  l  usincss  and  civic  alTairs  ot  his  city. 
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WHAT  OF  BEGINNING  BOOKKEEPING? 


ll<»»kk4M‘|»iii^  4*aiiio  inio  MCM^^ondary  sehooli^ 
aK  a  purely  vo4*alional  today  it  is 

takinju^  on  important  social  aspects^  says  Mr. 
I'arlson  in  this  cit^htli  of  a  series  4if  articles 

•  PAUL  A.  CARLSON 

Director  of  Commercial  Education, 

State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 


Early  in  this  century,  about  1910,  effi¬ 
ciency  engineers  had  their  heyday.’ 
The  world  is  heneliting  today  from 
their  researches  and  recommendations.  “Et- 
ficiency”  was  the  national  slogan.  Industrial 
efficiency  was  the  watchword  of  the  factory 
and  “business  efficiency”  became  the  goal  of 
the  business  office.  The  school  systems  of 
.\merica,  taking  their  cue  from  the  office 
and  the  factory,  set  up  “social  efficiency”  as 
the  chief  aim  of  education." 

Every  decade  brings  a  shift  and  a  change 
in  what  is  deemed  most  imjxrrtant  in  the 
ambitions  of  our  people  as  a  nation.  No  one 
emotion  can  he  sustained  indefinitely  by  an 
individual;  no  one  purpose  will  he  fol¬ 
lowed  indefinitely  by  a  people.  The  new 
dealers  everywhere,  in  government  and  out, 
are  now  fighting  for  “social  planning,”  in¬ 
cluding  social  security  and  a  “new  social  or¬ 
der.” 

Socializing  Subject  Matter 

.\s  society  changes  its  emphasis  of  desired 
outcomes  of  group  action,  so  our  schools 
change  their  aims  and  objectives.  Not  so 
long  ago  school  building  programs  claimed 
the  educational  spotlight.  Surveys  and  test¬ 
ing  programs  followed.  'Loday  the  empha¬ 
sis  is  on  the  reorganization  of  all  curricula — 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the  graduate 
school  of  the  university. 

C'ommcrcial  teachers  are  apt  to  think  that 
the  hue  and  cry  for  “socializing  subject  mat¬ 
ter”  is  concentrated  upon  commercial  sub- 

'  Harrington  Emerson,  H.  L.  Cantt,  Frederick  W. 
Taylor,  and  others. 

-  Strayer,  (I.  1).,  X  llrief  Course  in  the  Teaching 
1‘rocess,  Chapter  T,  The  >racmillan  Company,  1911. 


jects.  When  they  think  this,  they  overlook 
the  fact  that  throughout  the  elementary  and 
the  secondary  schools,  the  disciples  of  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education  are  demanding  a  social¬ 
izing  of  each  school  subject.  Every  subject 
is  being  overhauled  according  to  the  specifi¬ 
cations  of  what  is  called  a  functional  cur¬ 
riculum.  The  vigor  of  the  criticisms  and 
recommendations  of  Progressive  Education, 
accompanied  by  enthusiastic  activity,  is  get¬ 
ting  resjx)nse.  From  this  sweep  of  socializ¬ 
ing  subject  matter  in  our  American  schools, 
how  can  bookkeeping  or  any  other  commer¬ 
cial  subject  possibly  escape.^ 

Bookkeeping  in  a  Functional  Curriculum 

Long,  long  ago  our  forefathers  established 
the  three  R’s  as  a  fundamentally  functional 
curriculum.  The  three  R’s  have  survived 
in  our  education,  but  with  many  additions, 
rhe  next  “R”  to  be  added  will  be  “Record¬ 
keeping.”  We  are  rapidly  approaching  a 
point  of  view  that  recommends  a  study  of 
bookkeeping  by  everybody.  There  are  many 
valid  reasons  for  this  conclusion. 

No  civilization,  no  government,  no  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise,  can  continue  even  a  day, 
without  records.  We  have  school  records 
and  church  records;  we  have  medical  rec¬ 
ords  and  vital  statistics;  we  have  police  rec 
ords  and  income  tax  returns;  we  have  busi¬ 
ness  records  and  governmental  records;  be¬ 
cause  of  records,  we  have  credit  ratings  and 
bank  accounts.  Each  of  us  is  surrounded, 
maintained,  promoted,  retained,  and  elim¬ 
inated  by  records.  Hut  what  do  we  do 
about  it  in  our  schools.^ 
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As  one  humorist  has  stated  it;  “Everybody 
talks  about  the  weather  hut  nobody  does 
anything  about  it.”  If  we  believe  that  the 
function  of  the  school  is  to  develop  “knowl¬ 
edges,  skills,  habits,  powers,  attitudes,  and 
ideals” — ^then  we  will  apply  these  aims  and 
objectives  to  the  teaching  of  record-keeping 
to  everybody. 

Every  boy  and  girl  in  our  schools  should 
be  taught  principles  of  efficient  record-keep¬ 
ing  and  methods  of  analysis  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  any  and  all  kinds  of  records.  Every 
student  should  be  taught  ideals,  attitudes, 
and  habits  of  system,  order,  neatness,  com¬ 
pleteness,  accuracy,  and  the  proof  of  accu¬ 
racy  of  records. 

Where  should  the  principles  of  keeping, 
analyzing,  and  interpreting  records,  so  im¬ 
portant  to  the  welfare  of  every  individual,  be 
taught.?  The  teacher  who  appears  to  have 
that  responsibility  is  the  “records-teacher,” 
the  teacher  of  bookkeeping,  whether  his  sub¬ 
ject  is  still  called  bookkeeping  or  given  some 
more  euphonious  name.  It  isn’t  so  impor¬ 
tant  what  we  call  this  classroom  activity  as 
it  is  what  we  do  about  it  after  we  have 
named  it. 

New  Outcomes  in  Bookkeeping 

Bookkeeping  came  into  the  secondary 
schools  as  a  purely  vocational  subject.  The 
new  bookkeeping  course  is  being  enriched 
to  provide  for  many  dilTerent  objectives 
omitted  in  the  traditional  bookkeeping 
course.  Without  sacrificing  any  of  the  vo¬ 
cational  values,  the  scope  of  the  new  courses 
in  bookkeeping  is  being  broadened  so  as  to 
include  many  other  outcomes:  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  educational,  and  personal.  (The  space 
allotted  this  article  does  not  permit  any  de¬ 
tailed  elaboration  of  very  many  of  these  new 
units,  but  a  few  will  be  explained  by  way  of 
illustration.) 

Education  in  Family  Finance 

We  have  long  had  as  one  of  the  cardinal 
principles  of  education  '‘worthy  home  mem- 
bershipy  But  the  work  of  the  school  too 
often  has  been  but  lip  service  to  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  that  aim.  One  of  the  chief  causes 


of  domestic  disturbances  and  divorces,  ac¬ 
cording  to  court  records,  is  the  control  of 
family  funds.  It  doesn’t  matter  at  all  how 
small  or  how  large  the  family  purse  is.  It 
is  the  division  of  the  family  funds  that  causes 
all  the  trouble.  We  need  to  teach  our  boys 
and  girls  the  fundamental  principles  of 
budgeting.  We  need  to  inculcate  in  their 


PAUL  A.  CARLSON 


hearts,  as  well  as  their  minds,  the  desire  for 
family  budget  conferences  in  the  home  and 
a  division  of  the  financial  res[X)nsibility 
among  all  the  members  of  the  family. 

Under  the  title  “Where  Education  Fails 
the  Girls,”  Professor  Ralph  D.  Owen  of  Tem¬ 
ple  University  has  written: 

“In  America  it  is  the  women  who  control 
the  finances  of  our  homes.  It  is  the  women 
of  our  country  who  have  the  responsibility 
for  most  of  the  banking  and  most  of  the 
buying.  Whether  the  modern  educator 
likes  to  admit  it  or  not,  his  wife  is  the  one 
who  makes  the  household  machinery  go 
round.  It  is  the  serious  duty  of  parents  and 
teachers  to  see  that  all  girls  in  the  high 
schools  are  given  sound  and  thorough  courses 
in  budgeting  the  family  exchequer  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  various  incomes,  buying  food 
and  clothing,  investing  in  stocks  and  bonds, 
sales  resistance,  house  planning,  etc.” 
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Millions  of  men  and  women  in  America 
hold  and  handle  the  trust  funds  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  in  this  nation  a  half  million 
school  board  members  alone;  in  some  states 
there  are  as  many  school  board  members  as 
there  are  teachers.  Add  to  these  the  trus¬ 
tees  and  treasurers  of  our  churches,  of  our 
lodges,  of  our  clubs,  and  the  thousands  of 
government  officials  who  vote  appropria¬ 
tions  and  account  for  funds  and  the  total 
will  run  into  millions.  We  must  teach 
these  people  while  they  are  in  school  the 
principles  of  record  keeping  and  of  adequate 
re|X)rts  so  that  they  may  measure  up  to  their 
stewardship.  The  best  place  to  do  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  the  bookkeeping  classroom. 

Furthermore,  we  have  millions  of  audit 
committees  in  the  United  States  that  do  not 
understand  what  they  are  auditing.  Audit 
committees  should  either  be  abolished  or 
trained  to  function.  The  opportunities  for 
training  audit  committees  for  community 
service  are  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of 
bookkeeping. 

Education  for  Economic  Understanding 

Is  there  any  statement  in  America  more 
bandied  about  than  “Balance  the  Budget”.^ 
It  is  our  new  national  anthem.  But  how 
many  educated  Americans  have  been  taught 
in  the  schools  any  of  the  principles  of  budget 
making? 

Budgeting  is  the  planned  control  of  ex¬ 
penditures.  Budgets  should  be  based  on  past 
records  efficiently  kept.  Budgets  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  and  balanced  through  adequate  rec¬ 
ords  only.  The  place  to  teach  a  proper  un¬ 
derstanding  of  budgeting  of  all  types  is  in 
the  bookkeeping  class.  It  is  true  that  we 
may  teach  budgeting  in  an  elementary  way 
in  the  general  business  class.  But  it  is  too 
important  a  topic  in  American  education  to 
be  dropped  with  that  meagre  Introduction. 
Beginning  with  the  home,  we  may  teach 
principles  of  personal  and  family  budgeting. 
Later  we  may  develop  these  same  principles 
further  by  applying  them  to  government  and 
business  budgets  of  all  kinds.  Always  we 
must  stress  that  budgets  are  based  upon  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  past  and  controlled  by  the  records 
of  the  future. 


The  base  of  taxation  is  being  rapidly 
broadened.  In  all  states  the  burden  of  tax¬ 
ation  on  homes  and  real  estate  is  being 
shifted  to  income  taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  in¬ 
heritance  taxes.  This  rapid  shifting  of  the 
tax  base  requires  an  entirely  new  method  of 
assessment  and  collection.  Income  taxes  must 
be  based  upon  personal  income  tax  returns 
made  out  by  the  tax  payer  himself.  In¬ 
come  tax  returns,  for  individuals  as  well  as 
businesses,  must  be  supported  by  adequate 
records.  In  our  bookkeeping  classes  we  need 
to  teach  boys  and  girls  how  to  prepare  per¬ 
sonal  income  tax  returns  and  we  need  to  de¬ 
velop  an  adequate  system  of  personal  record 
keeping  as  the  basis  for  these  income  tax  re¬ 
turns.  It  is  foolish  for  any  one  to  say  that 
because  we  teach  boys  and  girls  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  personal  income  tax  returns  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  train  expert  tax  accountants  in  our 
high  school  classes.  There  is  a  wide  gap  be¬ 
tween  learning  to  prepare  one’s  own  income 
tax  return  and  training  to  become  an  expert 
income  tax  adviser  for  others.  It  is  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  think  that  as  income  tax  exceptions 
are  lowered  and  income  tax  returns  are  re¬ 
quired  from  practically  everybody,  each  citi¬ 
zen  should  find  it  necessary  to  employ  an 
expert  certified  public  accountant  to  prepare 
his  personal  income  tax  return  for  him. 

Education  for  Employment 

Students  who  seek  to  use  their  course  in 
lxx)kkeeping  vocationally  will  find  that  they 
have  made  no  sacrifice  in  their  training  in 
the  new  type  bookkeeping  course.  On  the 
contrary,  their  interest  in  the  study  of  book¬ 
keeping  will  be  accelerated  by  the  variety  of 
applications  of  the  principles  of  accounting. 
These  new  applications  of  accounting  to  non¬ 
business  situations  offer  the  same  opportu¬ 
nities  for  drill  in  vocational  skills  as  does  the 
bookkeeping  course  limited  to  business  en¬ 
terprises.  We  have  the  same  routine  of  jour¬ 
nalizing,  posting,  proving,,  and  statement 
work  in  the  socialized  bookkeeping  course 
that  we  had  in  the  traditional  bookkeeping 
course. 

Because  of  heavy  financing  of  projects, 
government  is  getting  into  business  more 
and  more.  With  government  loans,  govern- 
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ment  ownership,  government  regulations, 
guarantee  of  hank  de[X)sits,  etc.,  we  need 
accountants  and  examiners  as  we  have  never 
needed  them  iKdore.  d'he  protession  ot  ac¬ 
countancy  promises,  according  to  some  ol 
the  prophets,  to  Ik*  one  ot  the  tew  protes- 
sions  that  will  not  Ik  overcrowiled. 

Beginning  Bookkeeping  Problems 

I'hcre  are  at  least  two  phases  of  book¬ 
keeping  instruction:  theory  and  practice. 
Hither  phase  can  he  overdone.  Some  teach¬ 
ers  devote  too  much  attention  to  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  side  and  to  short,  detached,  incomplete 
exercises;  other  teachers  give  too  much  at¬ 
tention  to  routine  practice  without  develop¬ 
ing  an  understanding  of  what  is  being  done. 
Theory  without  practice  is  insufficient;  prac¬ 
tice  without  understanding  is  futile.  The 
ideal  Ixrokkeeping  course  skilfully  alternates 
these  two  phases. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
the  method  of  approach  in  teaching  begin¬ 
ning  lx)okkeeping.  Most  of  the  methods  of 
approach  are  fragments  of  the  accounting 
cycle:  business  papers,  journal,  ledger  ac¬ 
count,  and  balance  sheet.  None  of  these  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  giving  the  student  an  overview  of 
all  accounting  early  in  the  course.  Each  of 
these  methods  of  approach  violates  the 
“whole  method”  of  learning. 

Method  of  Approach 

If  we  believe  that  beginning  bookkeeping 
should  be  taught  to  everybody  for  its  intrin¬ 
sic  educational  values,  then  the  first  lessons 
should  create  the  right  kind  of  mind  set 
toward  modern  accounting.  This  means 
that  we  must  select  a  principle  that  is  used 
in  every  phase  of  bookkeeping  and  account¬ 
ing  and  not  select  a  single  step  in  the  ac¬ 
counting  cycle  for  the  beginning  lessons.  The 
most  important  principle  of  all  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  balance,  the  fundamental  account¬ 
ing  equation,  as  a  method  of  proving  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  all  accounting  records. 

Teachers  of  bookkeeping  often  fail  to 
stress  that  one  of  the  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristics  between  makeshift  record  keeping 
and  modern  accounting  is  the  ease  of  fre¬ 


quent  proof.  The  most  Irequently  used 
method  of  proof  in  modern  accounting  is, 
of  course,  the  trial  balance.  The  accuracy 
of  the  ledger,  the  trial  balance,  the  work 
sheet,  the  balance  sheet,  ami  the  post-closing 
trial  balance  could  not  be  proved  if  it  were 
not  for  the  principle  of  balance.  There  is 
only  one  fundamental  principle  of  book¬ 
keeping  and  accounting  that  is  common  to 
the  last  lesson,  as  it  should  be  characteristic 
of  the  first,  and  that  is  the  principle  of  equi¬ 
librium  as  a  method  of  proof.  The  principle 
of  equilibrium  is  expressed  in  the  fun¬ 
damental  accounting  equation  “Assets=Lia- 
bilities-|-Proprietorship.”  This  principle  of 
eejuilibrium  (the  accounting  equation) 
should  be  presented  in  the  first  lesson. 

The  Accounting  Cycle 

In  recent  years  most  teachers  of  book¬ 
keeping  have  felt  a  need  for  shortening  the 
number  of  days  used  to  present  the  account¬ 
ing  cycle  in  the  beginning  lessons.  This  at¬ 
titude  recognizes  the  desirability  of  the 
“whole  method”  of  learning  by  presenting  a 
complete  overview  of  the  accounting  cycle 
briefly  and  quickly  but  clearly. 

In  beginning  bookkeeping,  in  order  to 
obtain  this  overview  of  the  subject  at  the  very 
beginning,  it  is  necessary  to  make  each  step 
in  the  accounting  cycle  simple  and  brief. 
This  means  a  rapid  succession  of  units  on 
(a)  journalizing  transactions,  (b)  posting  to 
a  ledger,  (c)  preparing  the  trial  balances, 
(d)  completing  a  work  sheet,  (e)  preparing 
business  statements,  (f)  adjusting  and  clos¬ 
ing  the  ledger.  It  may  be  done  and  should 
be  done  in  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  course. 

Practice  Sets 

There  is  need  for  the  use  of  some  practice 
sets  in  bookkeeping.  The  laboratory  meth¬ 
od  is  one,  of  the  accepted,  if  not  exclusively 
used,  methods  of  learning.  It  is  impossible 
to  send  large  classes  of  students  out  into 
business  offices  often  enough  or  long  enough 
to  learn  what  actually  goes  on  in  the  business 
office.  The  next  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
bring  the  condensed  form  of  a  business  of¬ 
fice  into  the  classroom. 
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I  hc  trouble  wiin  the  traditional  practice 
sets,  as  used  in  the  past,  has  been  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  tlieir  great  length,  they  have  monop- 
oli'/xd  the  classroom  time.  These  tradi¬ 
tional  practice  sets  have  contained  too  much 
detailed  instruction  and  the  teacher  has  ab¬ 
dicated.  Where  one  long  practice  set  after 
another  is  used  in  rapid  succession,  the  work 
of  the  student  becomes  mere  imitative  rou¬ 
tine  with  no  time  to  reason  out  and  under¬ 
stand  what  is  being  done  and  why  it  is  be¬ 
ing  done.  The  remedy  is  not  the  abolition 
ot  all  practice  sets  but  a  more  intelligent  use 
of  a  few  good  practice  sets  with  business 
pajKTS. 


Conclusions 

1.  All  subjects  in  the  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  curricula  are  being  personalized.  The 


purjKJsc  ot  reorganization  in  each  subject  is 
to  eliminate  the  deadwood  and  make  all 
teaching  functional. 

2.  Beginning  bookkeeping  is  being  reor¬ 
ganized  so  as  to  make  it  a  desirable  sub¬ 
ject  for  everybody.  This  means  that  the  new 
course  in  bookkeeping  must  include  social 
applications  of  the  accounting  principles  de- 
velojxd  in  business. 

3.  Tbe  vocational  value  of  bookkeeping  is 
in  no  way  destroyed  or  impaired  by  the  new 
type  topics,  exercises,  and  projects.  The  ap¬ 
plications  of  accounting  principles  have  been 
broadened  and  varied,  but  there  is  the  same 
quantitative  drill  in  the  complete  accounting 
cycle. 

4.  The  new  type  bookkeeping  course  af¬ 
fords  excellent  training  for  intelligent  citi¬ 
zenship,  civic  and  family  finance,  and  wor¬ 
thy  home  membership. 


Said  at  Atlantic  City 

THK  National  Education  Association  is  an 
awakening  power  of  tremendous  propor¬ 
tions  with  significant  achievement  behind  it 
and  with  possibilities  ahead  of  it  as  yet  un¬ 
tapped.  It  has  been,  is  now,  and  can  be  a 
most  significant  factor  in  developing  a  states¬ 
manlike  relationship  between  society  as  a 
whole  and  a  most  significant  factor  also  in 
the  realization  of  desirable  educational  activ¬ 
ities — President  Henry  Lester  Smith. 

I'nthusiasm  for,  and  broad  scholarship  in, 
one  or  more  fields  of  knowledge;  ability  to 
deal  with  the  principles  in,  and  underlying, 
subject  matter,  rather  than  mere  facts  with 
the  subject  matter;  an  appreciation  of  what 
richness  in  learning  means  to  the  progress 
ot  civilization;  sincere  enjoyment  in  teaching; 
open-mindedness  toward  all  aspects  of  learn¬ 
ing,  towarti  life  problems  and  life  attitudes; 
ability  to  arouse  and  stimulate  tbe  majority 
of  stiulents  to  self-activity  along  wholesome 
lines — these  are  characteristics  of  successful 
college  teaching  on  which  there  is  general 
agreement. — 7.enos  E.  Scott,  President  State 
Teachers  College,  Bridgewater,  Massi 
The  primary  function  of  education  is  the 


development  of  individuals  whose  attitudes, 
habits,  and  ideals  will  be  sufficiently  inte¬ 
grated  with  those  of  the  larger  group  to  lead 
them  to  strive  cooperatively  for  the  common 
welfare. —  IV.  IV.  Thiesen,  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

The  American  people  are  looking  to  the 
high  schools  to  prepare  young  people  to  re¬ 
spond  intelligently  to  their  duties  as  citizens. 

The  public  has  extended  a  challenge  to  the 
high  schools,  and  we  must  respond. — George 
F.  Zook,  Director,  .American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Social  responsibility  and  individual  charac¬ 
ter  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  each 
other.  In  the  final  analysis  the  type  of  social 
order  which  a  community  or  a  common¬ 
wealth  may  attain  will  depend  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  individual  citizens. — George  M. 
Wiley,  .issistant  Commissioner  of  Education, 
State  of  New  York- 

We  are  coming  slowly  to  understand  that 
the  mere  facts  which  a  boy  learns  in  school 
are  infinitely  less  important  than  are  the  per¬ 
manent  attitudes,  purposes,  and  ideals  that 
are  created  and  cultivated  in  him. — Lawrence 
Augustus  Averill,  State  Teachers  College, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
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WHY  NOT  LET  THEM  IN  ON  IT? 

Superiniondenis  and  principals  should 
show  more  interest  in  the  ciininn^rcial 
school  classro4»ni  fiir  the  henefit  4»f  all 

•  LOUIS  A.  RICE 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 


IT  is  well  known  that  superintendents  of 
schools  and  high  school  principals  are  not 
frequent  visitors  in  commercial  classrooms. 
When  these  officers  are  asked  why  they  do 
not  spend  more  time  in  business  classes  or 
give  commercial  teachers  the  benefit  of  their 
supervisory  ability,  they  excuse  themselves  by 
saying  they  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
work.  No  doubt  they  are  entirely  sincere  in 
this  statement,  but  if  it  were  taken  literally, 
it  would  be  an  indictment  of  their  knowledge 
of  supervision,  for  the  conditions  under 
which  learning  takes  place  in  commercial 
classes  are  just  the  same  as  in  other  classes — 
it  is  only  the  material  that  is  different. 

Perhaps  commercial  teachers  have  some¬ 
times  been  at  fault  in  encouraging  this  aloof¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  supervisors,  by  giving 
them  the  impression  that  there  is  something 
mysterious  or  metaphysical  about  the  teaching 
of  commercial  subjects  which  the  ordinary 
administrator  can  never  hope  to  fathom.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  there  are  many  business  teachers 
whose  classroom  procedures  could  be  im¬ 
proved  by  a  capable  supervisor,  whether  or 
not  he  understands  every  part  of  the  content 
of  the  subject.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  little 
thought  will  show  that  it  is  desirable  for 
business  teachers  to  orient  their  supervisors 
in  the  work  they  are  doing,  for  what  people 
do  not  understand,  they  distrust,  and  what 
they  distrust,  in  time  they  come  to  dislike 
and  discriminate  against. 

As  a  part  of  the  revision  of  some  courses 
of  study  in  business  subjects  in  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  various  syllabus  committees  of 
the  High  School  Commercial  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  endeavor  to  list  teaching  practices 
which  are  held  to  be  desirable  and  defensible, 
and  which  may  be  observed  by  supervisors 
without  great  technical  knowledge. 

The  following  practices  are  submitted  by 


the  Shorthand  Syllabus  Committee  as  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  good  teaching  that  should  be  ob¬ 
servable  in  any  shorthand  classroom: 

1.  The  lesson  obviously  follows  a  prepared 
plan  and  shows  evidence  at  the  end  of  the 
period  that  something  definite  has  been  ac¬ 
complished. 

2.  Routine  and  incidental  matters  are  han¬ 
dled  in  a  way  most  economical  of  the  time 
of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

3.  The  attitude  of  the  class  shows  conscious 
cot)perative  effort,  or  a  business  atmosphere 
of  purposeful  work. 

4.  The  blackboard  is  used  by  the  teacher 
for  illustrative  purposes. 

5.  There  is  100  per  cent  pupil  participation 
in  writing. 

6.  There  is  wide-spread  pupil  participation 
in  reading. 

7.  There  is  uninterrupted  reading  by  the 
pupils  with  immediate  and  complete  correc¬ 
tion  at  the  end. 

8.  There  is  individual  supervision  of  pu¬ 
pils’  writing  by  the  teacher. 

9.  There  are  no  long-winded  explanations 
by  the  teacher  or  repetitions  of  rules  by 
pupils. 

10.  The  teacher  avoids  wasting  the  time  of 
the  class  to  extort  an  answer  from  one  pupil. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  following  prac¬ 
tices  that  are  equally  desirable,  but  not  always 
observable  at  a  given  time: 

11.  Variation  of  dictation  by:  variations  in 
reading,  use  of  dictation  records,  use  of  stu¬ 
dent  dictation,  dictation  by  outsiders. 

12.  Use  of  supplementary  reading  mate¬ 
rials. 

13.  Time  measurement  of  reading  and 
writing  rates.  (Distinguished  from  emphasis 
on  speed.) 

14.  Meaningful  reading,  and  interpretation 
of  recorded  thought. 

15.  Evidence  that  pupils  are  reading  from 
notes  and  not  from  memorization. 
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AN  AUTHORITATIVE  WORD  LIST 

Ei^ht  li'aehorK  «»f  «*omiti('r<*ial  «'‘du<*alion  merged 
their  efforts  to  produee  this  €*ompilatioii 


•  CLYDE  E.  ROWE.  M.A. 

Schenley  High  School,  Pittsburgh: 

Columbia  University,  Summer  Sessions 

yL  NOTHHR  word  list?  Well,  why  not? 

Are  not  commercial  teachers,  through 
i  \  their  daily  contact  with  the  words 
of  shorthand  and  typewriting,  better  quali¬ 
fied  to  pronounce  judgment  about  words 
than  any  other  teachers  except  those  who 
teach  English?  And  are  not  words  a  large 
part  of  the  subject  matter  of  shorthand,  type¬ 
writing,  and  business  English,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  other  subjects? 

Commercial  teachers  need  an  authorita¬ 
tive  word  list,  and  they  have  made  it.  The 
following  word  list  represents  the  work  of 
eight  commercial  teachers — Misses  H.  Frank- 
land,  M.  E.  Hedden,  Aspinwall  (Pennsylva¬ 
nia)  High  School;  Eliza  lohnson,  Peabodv 
High  School,  Pittsburgh;  Marion  C.  Lindsay, 
Wilkinsburg  (Pennsylvania)  High  School; 
and  Mr.  C.  E.  Rowe,  in  Mrs.  Florence  S. 
Barnhart’s  classes  at  Columbia  University; 
and  .Miss  Ruth  Tumbleson,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  and  the  writer  in  his  classes  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  summer  session  of  193 L  It 
has  also  been  checked  against  a  list  of  Horn 
root  words  only,  made  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  E.  W.  Barnhart  in  his  classes  at  the 
College  of  the  City  of  Xew  York. 

This  composite  list  combines  the  Horn, 
’Fhorndike,  .\yres,  and  Harvard  word  lists 
after  having  reduced  them  to  a  comparable 
basis,  and  it  represents  a  total  frequency  of 
20,489,431  words! 


Words 

Horn  list,  with  derivatives 

15,456,451 

Thorndike  list 

4,565,000 

.‘\yres  list  (spelling) 

368,000 

Harvard  list 

100,000 

Total  . 

20,489,451 

The  Method.  The  aim  was  to  combine  the 
first  500  words  of  each  list.  This  was  possi¬ 
ble  except  in  the  Horn  and  Harvard  lists. 
For  the  Horn  list,  a  committee  of  teachers 
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listed  derivatives  along  with  the  root  words 
and  obtained  the  frequencies  of  both.  On 
this  basis,  a  new  word  list  was  obtained, 
which  included  the  first  500  words  with  a 
frequency  of  above  4,000,  and  added  those 
roots  which,  with  their  derivatives,  gave  a 
frequency  of  alxrve  4,000.  The  same  proce¬ 
dure  was  followed  by  the  writer  for  the  Har¬ 
vard  list,  26  being  taken  as  the  lower  limit  of 
frequency.  The  result  was  to  place  all  four 
lists  on  a  closely  comparable  basis. 

The  composite  list,  then,  representing  ap¬ 
proximately  the  first  500  of  all  four  word 
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lists,  plus  some  additional  root  vvonls  Irom 
the  Horn  and  Harvard  lists,  is  made  up  as 
follows: 


U'ord 


Words  in 

Representatkn 

t  %  of  Total 

Composite  from  Original 

Trequcncy 

List 

List 

Represented 

Horn  . 

...  557 

First  557 

85.87o 

Thorndike  . 

.  .  161 

First  500 

75.  (approx.) 

.Ayres . 

.  .  88 

First  500 

70.  (approx.) 

Harvard  .  . 

120 

First  508 

70.  (ajiprox.) 

(War  words 

omitted) 

Total  coiniX)sitc 

list .  926 

The  Horn  list  is  given  first,  since  it  rep¬ 
resents  the  largest  number  of  words.  If  a 
short  list  of  words  must  he  used,  this  I  lorn 
list  of  557  words,  representing  85.8  {>er  cent 
of  all  word  use,  will  probably  be  satisfactory; 
718  words  will  represent  the  most  frequently 
used  words  of  both  the  1  lorn  and  Thorndike 
lists;  and  926  words  will  represent  adequately 
the  largest  number  of  words  ever  combined 
on  a  comparable  basis.  This  last  statement 
is  made  with  a  knowledge  of  the  criticisms, 
made  by  Dewey  and  Thorndike,  of  other 


lists,  and  the  cautions  and  limitations  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Ayres,  Horn,  and  Miss  McCredie. 

It  is  presumptuous  to  claim  that  this  is 
the  first  combination  word  list,  as  Miss  Mc- 
(Tedie,  as  well  as  the  authors  of  the  word 
lists  themselves,  published  similar  combina¬ 
tions,  It  is  also  probably  not  the  last,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  does  not  give  a  heavier  weighting 
to  those  words  familiar  in  the  newer  indus¬ 
tries,  such  as  the  radio  ami  the  airplane,  and 
because  a  count  of  25, ()()(), 000  words  taken 
exclusively  trom  business  letters  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  better  list,  but  it  is  the  latest  list,  and 
it  is  even  boasted  as  tbe  “best”  word  list  at 
present  available  for  the  use  of  commercial 
teachers. 

11  a  list  of  the  most  Irequcntly  used  words 
has  any  value  at  all,  which  few  teachers 
would  tail  to  concede,  this  list  would  seem 
to  be  the  one  of  most  value  to  commercial 
teachers.  It  any  errors  are  discovered  or  sus¬ 
pected  (there  may  be  some),  the  writer 
would  consider  it  a  favor  to  have  them  re- 
[xjrted  to  him. 


A  Composite  List  of  the  Horn,  Thorndike,  Ayres,  and  Harvard  Vocabularies 

Total  Trequcncy,  20,489,4’^!  M'nrds 


Tut  Horn*  List^ 


First  557  Derivatives  with  high-frequenev  r(K)ts  added  (*).  Frequency  above  4,000.  F'requency 
of  this  list  85.8%  of  total  frccjuency  of  15,456,451. 


a  . 

359.1  19 

all  . 

.  ,  91,568 

arrange 

.  8.218* 

before 

24.370 

able  . . 

8,660 

almost  .  .  .  . 

.  .  4,638 

arrive 

4,094* 

beg 

4.940 

about 

52.898 

along  . 

.  5,544 

as 

123,469 

begin 

4,638 

above  . 

6,531 

already  .... 

.  .  4.555 

ask 

.  9.707 

being 

13.658 

accept . 

4.230 

also  . 

..  20.277 

asked 

4,985 

believe 

12.847 

accord  .  . 

5.277* 

alwavs 

.  .  10,874 

assure 

5,074* 

best 

12.199 

account 

16,019 

am 

66,816 

at 

116,263 

better 

.  12.906 

acknowledge 

.  4.064* 

amount 

.  .  11,873 

attach 

4,403* 

big 

.  .  .  9.364 

act  .  .  . 

7,494* 

an . 

..  39,168 

attention 

17,004 

bill 

,  .  .  6,087 

add  . 

7,692* 

and  . 

.  .519,583 

awav  . 

6,422 

b(X)ks 

4,821 

address 

5,028 

another 

9,386 

back . 

13,089 

both 

7.614 

advise . 

11,418 

answer  . 

.  .  7.319 

bad  . .  . 

8,770 

body 

.  4,441 

after  . 

23,016 

anv . 

.  .  51,010 

balance . 

7,391 

box 

4,118 

afternoon  .  .  . 

.  5,148 

anvthing 

.  .  8.495 

bank 

5,158 

boy 

8.828 

again  . 

. .  15,320 

apply  . 

5,511* 

be 

141,612 

bring 

5.537 

against . 

. .  4,938 

appreciate 

8,523 

because 

13.077 

build 

4,716 

ago . 

. .  9,781* 

arc . 

.  .  141,147 

bed . 

.  7,075 

business 

10,548 

agree  . 

.  .  4,110* 

around  ... 

. .  .  5,442 

been  . 

57,282 

busy 

.  .  4,585 
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but  102,646  enclosed  11,173 

liuy  4,462  enclosing  7,120 

by .  44,648  end  5.091 

call .  8,465  enough  9.979 

called  5,770  entire  4,615* 

came  .  6,829  even .  7,866 

can .  55,507  evening  4,823 

cannot  .  11,634  ever  8,814 

can’t .  4,246  every  13,653 

car  .  10,888  everything  .  4,458 

care  . 8,567  except  5,247* 

carry  .  5,435*  expect  7,880 

case  .  7,855  express . .  4.810* 

certainly  6,611  fact  6.999 

change  .  4,805  far  .  5,874 

charge  .  14,786  favor  .  7.747 

check .  11,607  feel  12,435 

child  .  5,627*  few  . 13,806 

citv  .  6,029  file  4.982* 

class  4,774  fill  .  4,523 

close  .  6,055  find  .  18,805 

collect  4,212*  fine  .  6.412 

come  .  32,588  first  .  16,323 

coming  .  5,208  five  4.313 

company  11,276  following  5.382 

complete  .  4,159  for  .  204,320 

condition  5,086*  form  .  4.331* 

connect  .  4,835*  forward  6,770 

consider  10,136*  found  .  5.485 

contract  .  4,278*  four .  5,723 

convenience  .  4,650*  friend  .  7,931 

copy  14,202  from  70,382 

correct  .  4,240  full  .  4.999 

cost  .  4,794  furnish  4.075 

Could  .  22,101  further  .  6.323 

country  .  4,013*  future  6.882 

course  .  12.772  gave  .  4,037 

cover  ...  .  5,808  general  5,203 

covering  .  6,052  gentle  4,043* 

credit  .  9,954  get  60,525 

custom  4.122*  getting  7,522 

cut  4,557*  girl  7.151 

date  10,226  give  18.820 

day  .  43,935  given  7.399 

‘lavs  9,854  giving  4.214 

deal  .  4.608*  glad  12.896 

‘lear  22.031  go  34.761 

decide  4,234*  going  18,605 

delay  4,720*  gone  4.360 

deliver  .  .  4,894*  good  47,120 

department  .  7,028  goods  4,434 

desire  .  6,273  got  26.239 

did  .  27,744  grade  .  5.705* 

didn’t  .  5,241  great  11,713 

differ  ...  6.263*  guess  5,999 

dinner  4,759  had  72,081 

direct  .  6,230*  lulf  4,460* 

do  .  59,629  hand  8,25S 

‘loes  .  5,724  happy  4.773 

doing  .  5,899  hard  5.901 

done  .  8,012  has .  49,864 

don’t  .  16,022  h.ave  179.625 

doubt  .  4,365  having  9,046 

down  .  11,022  he  .  76,157 

due .  4,234  hear  13,746 

during .  6,961  heard  5.793 

each  .  9,978  help  6,111 

early  4,471  her  42,314 

eat .  4,596*  here  39,034 

either  .  .  5,318  herewith  9,200 

enclose  4,697  high . 6,363 


him 

.  27,153 

money  . 

.  8,383 

his  . 

. .  26,409 

month  . 

.  8,147 

hold . 

.  .  7,528* 

more  . 

.  12,097 

home 

.  .  15,171 

morning 

.  10,560 

hope  . 

.  16,439 

must . 

.  9,516 

hour . 

.  .  4,140* 

mother 

.  9,985 

house  . 

,  ,  9,640 

move  . 

4,839* 

how  . 

.  28,755 

Mr . 

.  15,512 

however 

.  13,079 

Mrs. 

.  4,689 

I 

715,130 

much  . 

43,704 

if  . 

.  .  93,437 

must . 

20,002 

in . 

265,531 

my  . 

.  76,257 

include 

4,966* 

myself  . 

.  5,470 

infortnation 

.  .  12,254 

name  . 

.  7,285 

instance 

.  .  4,543* 

near  . 

4,236 

instruct 

.  .  4,172* 

necessary 

.  7,411 

interest . 

9,065 

need  . 

.  6,830 

interested 

.  5,336 

never  . 

.  11,772 

into  . 

.  9,122 

new  . 

.  17,982 

invoice  . 

.  .  4,857* 

next 

.  14,519 

is  . 

.185,785 

nice 

5,736 

it  . 

.  203,289 

night 

.  13,228 

item  . 

.  .  5,902* 

no  . 

.  29,099 

its . 

.  .  10,278 

So . 

.  .  6,625 

January  .  . 

.  4,423 

not  . 

.130,621 

joy  . 

.  4,949* 

note  . 

. .  12,193 

iust . 

.  .  45,001 

nothing  .  .  .  . 

. .  7,770 

keep . 

.  .  7,798 

notice . 

.  5,123* 

kind  . 

.  .  9,810 

now  . 

.  39,509 

kindlv 

16,612 

number  .  .  ,  , 

.  10,523 

knew  . 

..  6,182 

oblige  . 

. .  4,382* 

know  . 

.  .  46,680 

of . 

.332,710 

large  . 

.  .  4,428 

off 

9,688 

last 

21,356 

offer 

11,856* 

late . 

.  .  9,866* 

office  . 

.  9,664 

least  . 

.  5,008 

old . 

,  12,529 

leave  . 

.  5,675 

on 

100,396 

left  . 

.  .  5,373 

once  . 

.  9,463 

less  . 

..  4,018 

one  . 

..  66,588 

let  . 

.  17,257 

only  . 

.,  19,521 

letter  .  . 

.  .  56,786 

open 

. .  4,408 

letters  . 

.  4,373 

opinion 

. .  7,755* 

life  . 

.  6,421 

opportunity 

. .  4,455 

like  . 

.  .  21,477 

or  . 

..  49,578 

line  . 

.  .  7,351 

order 

.  40,255 

list  . 

.  .  .  5,850 

other  . 

..  20,766 

little 

18,176 

our 

71,355 

long  . 

.  .  10,930 

out 

..  42,542 

look 

.  8,048 

over 

25,648 

lot  . 

6,960 

own 

.  9,325 

love  . 

.  14,434 

paid 

4,536 

low . 

.  4,429* 

paper 

6,392 

lose . 

..  6,881* 

part 

9,239 

m.ade  . 

.  .  21,985 

party 

.  4,249* 

mail  . 

.  7,002 

pass 

10,237* 

make  . 

25,605 

past 

6,470 

making 

.  .  8,234 

pay 

9,059 

man 

.  11,575 

payment 

5,718 

manv  . 

.  .  11,774 

people 

10,454 

material 

.  6,396 

perhaps 

.  4,297 

matter  . 

.  .  18,899 

person 

.  .  .  6,806* 

mav . 

.  25,266 

picture 

4,594* 

me . 

...  85,505 

pi  .ace 

10,242 

28,155* 

plan  . 

.  4,907* 

meet  .  . 

..  5,100 

play 

.  5,740* 

meeting 

..  5,179 

please 

27,303 

memorv 

.  .  .  7,986* 

pleased 

7,858 

men 

.  .  .  6,577 

pleasure 

6,488 

might 

8,602 

fwsition 

5,086 

mind 

.  5,572 

possible 

11,661 

Monday 

4,041 

point 

7,220* 
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present . 

..  12,572 

say  . 

..  27,439 

summer  . 

pretty . 

. .  6,896 

saw  . 

. .  5,622 

Sunday  . 

price  . 

..  13,012 

school  .... 

..  18,528 

supply  .  . 

prices . 

. .  5,264 

second  .... 

. .  4,276 

suppose 

probably  .  .  . 

..  5,221 

see . 

..  35,946 

sure  .... 

prompt  .  .  .  . 

. .  4,275 

seem  .  ... 

. .  5,362 

take  .... 

proper  . 

..  4,145* 

seems . 

..  6,177 

taken  .  .  . 

prove  . 

. .  5,297* 

sell  . 

. .  4,109* 

talk  .... 

purchase 

..  7,617* 

send  ... 

.  .  23,287 

teach  .  .  . 

put . 

..  11,726 

sending  .  . 

. .  9,125 

tell  . 

question 

..  5,144 

sent  . 

.  .  18,770 

ten  . 

quite  . 

. .  8,896 

serve  .... 

..  4,152 

tend  .  .  .  . 

. .  6,397 

..  9,515 

than 

. .  5,855 

. .  4,061 

thank  . . 

read  . 

. .  5,667 

several 

.  .  6,158 

thanking 

ready  . 

. .  8,941 

shall . 

. ..  21,128 

that 

real  . 

. .  4,624 

she . 

. ..  54.766 

the  . 

really  . 

.  .  6,280 

ship  . 

. . .  7,074 

their  .  .  . 

reason  .... 

. .  5,446 

shipment  . 

.  ..  11,505 

them  .  . 

receipt  .... 

. ..  10,935 

shipi^ed 

.  .  .  4.091 

then  .  .  .  . 

receive  .... 

. ..  10,358 

short  ... 

. . .  4.790 

there 

received 

.  ..  24,931 

should  . . . 

...  19,889 

therefore 

recent  .... 

. . .  6,395* 

show  .... 

. . .  5,427 

these 

record  .... 

. . .  6,285* 

sick  . 

...  4,221 

they  .  .  . 

refer  . 

...  5,531* 

side  . 

. . .  6,469 

thing  .  . 

reference 

. . .  5,246 

sign  . 

. . .  5,550 

think 

regard  .  .  .  . 

. . .  6,652 

since  .... 

...  11,160 

this  .  .  . 

regarding  ....  7,662 

regret  .  4,009 

regular  .  4,058 

relate  .  4,260 

remain  ....  5,627 

remember  ...  4,715 

remittance  ....  4,456 

reply  .  8,745 

rej>ort  .  5,498 

request  .  5,150 

require  .  4,547 

rest  .  4,005 

return  .  14,609 

returned  .  6,993 

right  .  11,495 

room  .  4,690 

said  .  10,843 

sale .  4,690 

same  .  19,497 

sample .  4,147 

satisfactory  ...  6,133 

satisfy  .  4,026 

Saturday  .  4,366 


sincere  .  .  .  ....  4,110 

sir  .  17,944 

six  .  5,550 

size  .  4,852 

small  .  4,552 

so  .  90,156 

some  .  49,999 

something  ....  7,570 

soon  .  13.086 

sorry  .  6,763 

speak  .  4,102* 

special  .  5,687 

stand  .  4,911* 

start  .  5,926* 

state .  9,072 

statement  .  .  .  5,642 


subject  .  5,080 

such  .  12,836 

suggest  .  6,097* 


those  .  4,084 

though  ....  6.224 
thought  .  7,783 

three  . 10,745 

through  .  9,617 

time .  66,396 

to  . 496,776 

today  .  12,901 

together  .  4,195* 

told  .  4,969 

too  .  20,271 

town  .  5,389 

trouble .  4,050* 

truly  .  8,793 

trust .  6,553 

try  .  8,943 

turn  .  4,215* 

two  .  23,475 

unable  .  4,636 

under  .  9,630 

understand  .  .  6.091 

until  .  13,061 

up  .  44,584 


upon  .  10,739 

us .  47,444 

use  .  14,188 

used  .  5,246 

usual  .  4,087* 

value  .  5,681* 

very  .  80,090 

visit  .  5,183* 

wait  .  5,874* 

want  .  15,277 

wanted  .  4,183 

was  .  84,035 

waste  .  4,970 

way  .  15,331 

we  . 232,770 

weather  4,505 

week  .  16,164 

well  .  39,300 


College  of  Education,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  1926,  225  pages. 


went  .  .  . 

.  .  .  8,484 

were  .  . 

.  ,  .  32,302 

what 

.  .  .  38,522 

when 

54,326 

where 

.  .  .  5,000 

whether 

. . .  6,853 

which 

.  .  .  50,721 

while 

.  .  8,751 

who 

18,708 

whole 

...  4,175 

whv  .  . 

. .  .  6,349 

will  .... 

..  134,838 

wish 

..  16,137 

with  .  . 

.  .  108,784 

within 

. .  .  4,206 

without 

.  9,680 

wonder 

.  7,121* 

word 

4,675* 

work 

.  22,191 

world 

...  4,530 

would 

.  .  .  55,183 

write 

.  .  . .  20,248 

writing 

.  ,  .  .  7,825 

written 

.  .  .  .  6,478 

wrote 

.  5,950 

vear  .  .  . 

.  .  .  16,438 

years 

....  6,471 

vesterdav 

.  .  .  .  8.262 

yet  .... 

.  .  11,803 

vou 

.  .  .  338,812 

young 

.  .  .  .  4,584 

your  .  .  . 

.  .  .  181,840 

yours  .  . 

....  39,968 

inly  Used  in 

Writing,” 

Thorndike  List" 


First 

500  not  in 

Horn.  A  « 

lerivative  li^t. 

Total  frequency. 

4.565,000. 

across 

became 

burn 

dark 

drive 

fall 

flower 

garden 

air 

behind 

cause 

dead 

drop 

family 

fly 

(kkI 

alone 

bird 

certain 

death 

car 

fast 

follow 

gold 

among 

black 

children 

deep 

earth 

father 

food 

green 

apple 

blow 

church 

die 

east 

fear 

foot 

ground 

arm 

blue 

clear 

door 

feet 

tree 

grow 

ball 

bread 

color 

draw 

eye 

field 

French 

hair 

bear 

brother 

corn 

dress 

face 

fire 

fresh 

head 

beautiful 

brought 

cross 

drink 

fair 

floor 

front 

heart 
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heavy 

law 

mile 

rain 

seen 

spring 

till 

wide 

hill 

lay 

milk 

raise 

sight 

step 

top 

wind 

himself 

lead 

mine 

red 

silver 

stone 

train 

window 

hold 

learn 

miss 

rich 

sing 

stop 

tree 

woman 

horse 

length 

mountain 

ride 

sister 

story 

true 

wood 

hot 

lie 

north 

river 

sit 

street 

voice 

hundred 

light 

often 

r<Kk 

sleep 

strong 

walk 

kill 

live 

piece 

roll 

soft 

sun 

wall 

king 

lost 

plain 

round 

soldier 

sweet 

warm 

known 

low 

ixxrr 

sail 

son 

table 

watch 

land 

mark 

[Kiwer 

save 

sound 

third 

water 

laugh 

measure 

iluick 

sea 

south 

thousand 

white 

*  Thorndike,  Edward  L.,  “A  Tcaclicr’s  Word  Book  of  the  Twenty  Thousand  Wortls  Found  Most 
Frequently  and  Widely  in  General  Reading  for  Children  and  Young  People,”  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1931,  182  pages. 


Ayres  List^ 


First  500  not  in  Horn  or  Thorndike.  A  derivative  list.  Total  frequency,  368,000. 


according 

become 

died 

glass 

marriage 

obtain 

September 

Tuesday 

action 

board 

director 

held 

May 

o’clock 

seven 

unless 

although 

broke 

doctor 

herself 

maybe 

October 

slule 

unfortunate 

April 

cent 

eight 

immediately 

meant 

principle 

sold 

vote 

annual 

Christmas 

farther 

issue 

mere 

provision 

spend 

Wednesday 

arrest 

clean 

February 

itself 

member 

ran 

stamp 

whom 

attend 

cordially 

finish 

July 

nearly 

respectfully 

teacher 

whose 

August 

county 

folks 

lady 

neither 

ring 

thus 

wife 

automobile 

court 

forenoon 

lake 

nine 

running 

tire 

winter 

awful 

conference 

forget 

madam 

noon 

says 

trip 

women 

aunt 

December 

gentlemen 

March 

November 

separate 

Thursday 

®  .\yrcs,  L.  P.,  “The  Spelling  Vocabularies  of  Personal  and  Business  Letters,”  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  1913. 


Harvard  List^ 

I'irst  S08  not  in  Horn,  Thorndike,  or  .\yres.  Derivatives  (1st  3‘M,  'I’able  3)  with  high-frequency  roots 
(13-1.  Table  -1.  indicated  by  *),  omitting  19  war  words.  Total  frequency,  100,000. 


‘administer 

‘announce 

‘appear 

•apply 

army  (war — omit) 
‘attack  (war — omit) 
•authority 
‘base 

‘battle  (war — omit) 
beauty 

‘liombard  (war — omit) 
beginning 
between 
‘bond 
capital 
cents 
coal 

committee 
common 
conditions 
‘continue 
‘control 
‘concern 
‘correspontl 
‘defend  (war — omit) 
‘demand 

*  “Harvard  Studies 


‘destroy 

different 

‘discover 

‘dollar 

‘ease 

‘effect 

‘effort 

‘electric 

‘employ 

enemy  ^war — omit) 
‘enforce 
‘exist 
eyes 
‘else 

•establish 

‘execute  (war — omit) 

•experience 

‘fail 

‘farm 

fighting  (war — omit) 
‘figure 
‘final 
‘flour 

•force  (war — omit) 
forty 
‘govern 

Education,"  Volume  IV, 


government 
gun  (war— omit) 
‘happen 
hands 
hours 
‘human 
idea 
Fm 

‘im  mediate 
‘import 
impossible 
‘increase 
‘industry 
it’s 
itself 
‘judge 
knows 
labor 
lines 
‘loan 
‘loss 

•machine 

makes 

means 

miles 

military  (war — omit) 
Cambridge,  Mass, 


‘million 

‘minute 

rhoment 

months 

‘method 

nation 

nor 

‘object 

‘offense  (war — omit) 
‘officer  (war — omit) 
‘oflicial 
often 
oh 

‘operate 

‘organize 

‘pack 

‘patriot  (war — omit) 
‘particular 
(xrace 
per 

‘perfect 

‘[xrrmit 

*[K)litic 

pounds 

‘product 

*projx)sc 
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^provide 

*safe 

•strange 

turned 

public 

saying; 

•strike 

twenty 

jiuriKisc 

^secure 

* success 

\  iew 

^ratc 

seemed 

themselves 

war  (war — omit) 

represent 

•self 

things 

wheat 

‘respect 

•simple 

times 

*  worth 

result 

situation 

took 

wron^ 

road 

soldiers  (war  -omit) 

•transport  (war-  -omit) 

run 

steel 

troops  (war — omit  ) 

SlMMARV 

llonlf 

I'rom  Horn  list 

557 

From  Thormlike  list  . 

161 

88 

From  Harsard  list  (not  including  War 

Words) 

120 

Total . 

926 

c  O'O 


Open  House 

HE  management,  faculty  and  student  body 
of  Draughon's  Husiness  College  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  held  open  house  at  the  school’s 
greatly  enlarged  cpiarters  at  400-411  East 
Martin  Street,  San  Antonio,  d'exas. 

d'he  Draughon  School  has  occupied  only 
two  other  locations.  When  additional  space 
was  found  necessary  this  fall,  they  purchased 
the  building  and  projierty  they  now  occupy 
as  a  permanent  home. 

Teachers  Form  Association 

HE  commercial  teachers  of  the  city  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  have  organized  a  com¬ 
mercial  instructors  association,  electing  the 
following  officers:  Alfred  H.  Quinette,  Pres¬ 
ident;  (jenevieve  Clemens,  \’ice  President; 
and  Elizabeth  Brubaker,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
The  pur|x)se  of  the  club  is  to  study  the  new 
social  and  business  trends  in  the  field  of 
commercial  education  and  to  bring  about 
greater  uniformity  in  the  instruction  being 
offered  in  the  commercial  work  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  schools  of  the  city.  Cieorge  E.  Roudebush 
is  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Youngstown. 
More  than  sixty  commercial  teachers  are  em¬ 


ployed  in  the  five  senior  high  schools  and 
four  )unior  high  sclunds. 

Why  Not  Buy  Stamps? 

Mr.  JOHN  R.  D.WIDSOX  of  Port  Clin¬ 
ton  High  School,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio, 
writes  when  placing  an  order  for  special 
credentials  stickers: 

“While  these  may  not  take  care  of  all  the 
occasions  on  which  people  try  out  for  awards, 
they  will  serve  as  our  Commerical  Club's 
initial  contribution  toward  making  short¬ 
hand  and  typing  more  appealing  to  those 
taking  these  subjects." 

The  red  credentials  stamps,  selling  for 
10c  each,  may  be  affixed  to  the  tests  in  lieu 
of  a  fee.  I'liey  may  be  purchased  in  any 
quantity,  thus  saving  the  annoyance  of  pur¬ 
chasing  money  orders  or  writing  checks  for 
small  amounts  on  frequent  occasions  when 
students  qualify  for  awards.  Fifty  stamps 
cost  S^.OO.  You  may  wish  to  order  now  the 
number  you  will  need  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season  and  have  them  on  hand  to  apply 
on  the  tests  you  submit.  Order  from  The 
Gregg  Writer,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  X.  Y. 


TYPING  TEACHERS  PLEASE  NOTE 

When  submitting  Competent  Typist  Tests  at  70-  or  more  words  a  min¬ 
ute,  please  stipulate  whether  the  gold  pin  or  certificate  with  seal  is  desired. 
Only  one  award  is  mailed. 
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A  BULLOCK  CART  AT  MADEIRA 


YOUTH  OF  FOREIGN  LANDS 

•  EDWARD  J.  McNAMARA,  LLD. 

Principal,  High  School  of  Commerce  New  York,  N.  Y. 


W1  llfX  the  managing  editor  of  this 
inaga/.ine  learned  that  for  several 
months  we  were  to  tour  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  seaports,  he  suggested  that  a  series 
of  articles  giving  a  picture  of  economic  and 
social  conditions,  with  particular 
reference  to  their  eflect  upon  young 
people,  would  he  of  interest  to  his 
readers.  As  the  primary  purjx)ses 
of  a  trip  such  as  this  are  relaxation 
and  rest,  the  studies  set  forth  here 
represent  not  so  much  scientific  re¬ 
search  as  a  set  of  impressions  ob¬ 
tained  in  rather  casual  discussions 
with  business  men,  policemen, 
teachers,  guides,  Iwys,  girls,  and 
others  who  could  contribute  their 
itleas.  While  every  elTort  has  been  made  to 
observe  at  first  hand  and  to  check  upon  what 
is  described,  many  of  the  statements  concern¬ 
ing  social  and  economic  conditions  cannot  he 
considered  authoritative  because  of  the  sources 
from  which  the  information  was  derived. 


The  reailers  of  this  magazine  are  deeply 
interestetl  in  youth,  so  if  I  can  describe  the 
youth  of  these  foreign  lands,  their  problems, 
their  advantages,  their  aspirations,  and  their 
mode  of  living,  the  description  is  most 
likely  to  make  a  strong  appeal. 

The  itinerary  of  this  trip  in¬ 
cludes  the  island  of  Madeira,  Spain, 
(lihraltar,  Tangier,  Algiers,  Cairo, 
Palestine,  Turkey,  CJreece,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Italy,  France,  England,  and 
the  Irish  Free  State. 

.\fter  a  hilarious  send-ofT  from 
Xew  York  on  February  2,  the 
CTinard  liner  Samaria  set  out  for 
the  first  |X)rt  of  call,  Madeira,  the 
center  of  a  great  wine  industry. 
For  the  first  three  days  the  sea  was  rough, 
hut  it  then  smoothed  out,  and  we  were 
blessed  with  delightful  weather,  arriving  at 
the  island  port  on  February  10. 

Idle  principal  city  of  Madeira  is  Funchal, 
beautifully  set  in  a  background  of  lofty  hills 
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that  rise  on  all  sides  except  the  waterfront. 
Approaching  the  town  at  night,  its  brilliant 
electric  lights  are  so  numerous  that  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  veritable  fairyland.  Its 
24,687  inhabitants  are  self-respecting,  cour¬ 
teous,  industrious  people  engaged  largely  in 
the  manufacture  of  wicker  furniture,  wines, 
and  embroidery.  These  products  are  ex¬ 
ported  on  rather  a  large  scale,  while  the 
natives  import  from  the  United  States  con¬ 
siderable  petroleum,  wheat,  and  machinery. 
In  the  offices  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see  an 
old  friend  in  the  form  of  a  Remington  type¬ 
writer. 

Madeira  is  associated  with  the  story  of 
Columbus,  for  he  followed  his  sweetheart  to 
Funchal,  where  he  married  her  and  settled 
down.  His  first  instruction  in  navigation  is 
said  to  have  l^een  given  him  by  his  father-in- 
law. 

As  soon  as  the  lx)at  cast  its  anchor  at  6:30 
a.m.,  it  was  surrounded  by  rowboats  con¬ 
taining  men  selling  wicker  baskets  and  chairs, 
embroidery,  tablecloths,  napkins,  and  small 
models  of  sailing  vessels.  These  rowboats 
brought  out  also  groups  of  diving  boys,  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  who,  with 
cries  of  “Ullo,”  which  means  “Hello,”  and 
“Munee,”  which  means  “Money,”  invite  the 
passengers  to  throw  silver  coins  into  the 
water.  They  allow  the  coins  to  sink  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  and  then  dive  for  them. 
Never  do  they  fail  to  retrieve  a  coin — as  they 
come  to  the  surface,  the  coin  is  in  their 
mouths  or  stuck  between  their  toes. 

Landing  at  the  stone  pier  from  a  tender, 
w'e  met  one  of  the  unique  systems  of  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  world.  The  streets  are 
paved  with  small,  round  stones  such  as  one 
would  choose  if  he  wished  to  make  a  throw 
of  100  feet.  The  streets  are  scrupulously 
clean;  the  stones  are  laid  in  a  regular  man¬ 
ner  that  makes  riding  over  them  even  and 
easy.  A  bullock  cart  glides  up,  and  we  see 
two  horned  animals  that  look  like  yearling 
Texas  steers  yoked  and  hitched  to  a  glorified 
sedan  chair,  which  is  mounted  on  steel  run¬ 
ners  just  like  a  sled.  The  conveyance  has 
two  double  seats  mounted  on  springs,  and 
curtains  can  be  let  down  for  protection  from 
rain  or  the  sun.  Each  cart  is  manned  by  a 
driver  who  prods  the  bullocks  with  a  pointed 


stick  to  make  them  attend  to  business  and 
by  a  lx)y,  usually  from  ten  to  thirteen  years 
of  age,  who  does  the  leading.  Occasionally, 
the  driver  takes  a  cloth  bag  containing  fat 
or  grease  and  lets  the  cart  run  over  it  to  oil 
the  runners  and  make  them  slide  more  easily 
over  the  stones. 

This  is  the  first  observation  we  made  of 
the  various  ways  in  which  youth  is  gainfully 
employed.  There  are  several  hundred  carts, 
and  each  has  its  boy  leader  with  his  white 
linen  suit  and  straw  hat.  On  asking  what 
occupation  was  followed  by  the  boys  who 
dropped  out  of  school,  we  were  informed 
that  they  usually  worked  on  the  bullock  carts 
unless  a  place  was  found  for  them  in  a  fac¬ 
tory  or  an  office.  Of  course  there  arc  taxi¬ 
cabs  on  the  island,  but  the  carts  arc  much 
cheaj^r  and  more  extensively  used  by  both 
natives  and  visitors. 

Boarding  the  bullock  cart,  we  dashed  at 
alwut  3  miles  an  hour,  to  a  wine  cellar,  in 
which  we  found  hundreds  of  casks  and  many 
large  vats  in  which  the  wine  is  made.  We 
saw  a  cooper  quickly  and  skillfully  fashion¬ 
ing  the  staves  for  large  casks  with  a  keen- 
edged  tool  like  a  butcher's  cleaver. 
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Wc  met  a  well-dressed  youngster  in  a  hab¬ 
erdashery  shop.  He  had  been  educated  in  San 
Francisco.  He  had  been  home  only  two 
years,  but  he  announced  his  determination  to 
go  back  to  America.  Proudly,  he  announced 
that  he  was  born  on  Washington’s  birthday 
and  was  looking  forward  to  celebrating  his 
sixteenth  anniversary  on  the  twenty -second. 
When  asked  about  the  schools  of  Madeira, 
he  showed  keen  disappointment.  “Here,”  he 
said,  “no  one  cares  if  boys  learn  or  not.  In 
San  Francisco,  they  make  you  learn.  These 
boys  leave  school  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years. 
The  teacher  gives  them  a  book.  If  they  like, 
they  study;  if  they  don’t,  they  leave  and  fol¬ 
low  the  carts.” 

“What  games  do  you  play  here.^” 


“We  have  no  games.  Most  of  the  boys  arc 
rough-necks  and  they  do  not  know  how  to 
play.  They  just  hang  around.  Here  there 
is  nothing  to  do.  The  cinemas  are  expensive 
and  no  games  like  in  America.  When  a 
boy  cannot  play,  he  dies!” 

As  we  passed  on  we  saw  a  young  man 
dressed  in  full  academic  gown.  A  native  ex¬ 
plained  that  all  boys  who  attended  the  Ly¬ 
ceum  wore  these  gowns;  they  designated  the 
scholar  and  were  always  worn  in  public. 

Such  is  the  island  of  Madeira,  and  such  arc 
the  opportunities  and  facilities  that  are  of¬ 
fered  to  youth  in  this  foreign  land. 

Our  next  article  will  deal  with  a  visit  to 
Cadiz,  Seville,  Tangier,  Gibraltar,  and 
Malaga. 


COLUMBIA  WILL  OFFER  TWO  NEW  COURSES 


IN  keeping  with  the  policy  at  Columbia 
University  to  explore  one  new  area  in 
commercial  education  each  summer,  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  coming  summer  session  will  in¬ 
clude  two  new  courses  dealing  with  office 
practice. 

These  courses  are  especially  timely  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  subject  is  among  those 
suggested  in  stressing  the  need  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  vocational  specializations  in 
the  commercial  department  of  the  high 
school. 

The  first  of  these  courses  will  be  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  problems  of  objec¬ 
tives,  content,  teaching  procedures,  classroom 
organization,  and  the  preparation  of  teach¬ 
ing  material  for  courses  in  office  practice. 
Opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  visit  schools 
where  each  of  the  three  present-day  class¬ 
room  plans  (battery,  rotation,  and  integrated) 
is  used.  The  problem  of  developing  proper 
programs  for  schools  of  various  sizes  will  be 
carefully  considered. 

The  second  course  will  furnish  teachers  an 
op|X)rtunity  to  gain  as  much  skill  as  possible 
in  the  time  available  in  the  actual  use  of 
various  common  business  office  machines  and 
procedures.  Available  for  such  practice  use 
will  be,  among  others,  adding  and  calculat¬ 


ing  machines  (both  key  and  crank  driven), 
gelatin  and  stencil  types  of  duplicating  ma¬ 
chines,  dictating  and  transcribing  machines, 
the  multigraph,  the  addressograph,  and  the 
P.  B.  X.  switchlxjard. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for 
demonstrations  of  bookkeeping,  billing,  and 
statement  machines.  Students,  who  are  in¬ 
terested  to  do  so,  may  arrange  for  practice 
periods  on  the  machines  so  demonstrated. 

In  addition,  one  week  will  be  devoted  to 
a  course  in  filing  to  be  offered  by  Miss  Mae 
Sawyer  of  Remington  Rand.  The  final 
week  will  be  assigned  to  Miss  Rose  A.  Scholl 
of  the  Burroughs  School  for  Operators,  New 
York  City,  who  will  discuss  in  detail  the  in¬ 
tegrated  plan  of  office  practice  as  developed 
in  “Office  Practice — an  Integrated  Laboratory 
Project,”  by  Scholl,  Stern,  and  McNamara. 

Two  desirable  outcomes  are  hoped  for 
these  two  courses — one,  the  elimination  of 
some  of  the  confusion  concerning  office  prac¬ 
tice  courses,  resulting  from  the  lack  of  stand¬ 
ardization  in  the  presentation  of  a  subject 
now  offered  to  no  less  than  five  different 
groups  of  students  for  as  many  different 
reasons;  the  other,  some  definite  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  subject  itself  and  in  commercial 
education  in  general. — William  R.  Odell. 
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Dominican  Envoy  Visits  Us 

R.  (iRHCXI  tells  the  story  of  the  two 
Germans  who  were  living  in  China. 
Being  in  a  foreign  land,  they  imme¬ 
diately  became  strong  iriends  and  remained 
so  for  a  long  time,  until  one  day,  during  the 
course  of  conversation,  it  developed  that  one 
was  a  Prussian  and  the  other  a  Bavarian. 
.\fter  considerable  acrimony,  they  separated. 

1  lowever,  their  longing  to  speak  their  mother 
tongue  brought  them  together  again,  anti 
they  patched  up  their  difficulties.  Later,  they 
had  a  discussion  on  religion,  and  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  one  was  a  Protestant  and  the 
other  was  a  C'atholic,  and  again  separatetl. 

As  before,  they  couldn't  stand  the  separa¬ 
tion  for  long,  and  with  a  “Prosit,”  they 
made  up  once  more.  At  tlinner  one  day  the 
conversation  tlrifted  towartl  shorthand.  The 
Bavarian  wrote  one  system  of  shorthand, 
while  the  Prussian  wrote  another.  'Phey 
quarreled  bitterly  and  separated — never  to 
meet  again. 

If  the  experience  of  these  (iermans  is  an 
indication  of  the  effect  of  shorthand  on  har¬ 
monious  relations,  there  will  he  everlasting 
friendship  between  the  countries  of  Latin 
.\merica  aiul  the  United  States,  as  both  are 
firmly  attached  to,  and  have  great  confidence 
in,  one  system  of  shorthand — Gregg. 

One  of  the  manifestations  of  good  will  on 
the  part  of  Latin-.\merican  countries  is  the 
celebration  of  El  Dia  de  Ciregg — (iregg  Day. 
I'or  a  number  of  years  our  Latin-.\merican 
neighbors  have  celebrated  Gregg  Day  on 
lune  17,  Dr.  (iregg's  birthday.  'I'he  day  is 
marked  with  shorthand  and  typewriting  con¬ 
tests,  together  with  an  exhibition  of  the 
artistic  work  done  in  those  subjects.  Last 
year  a  dance  was  sponsoreil  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  in  Dr.  Gregg’s  honor  by  the  Latin- 
.\merican  residents  in  New  York,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  entertaining 
affairs  the  writer  has  ever  attended. 

In  connection  with  C»regg  Day,  the  Latin- 
.\merican  countries  send  Dr.  Gregg  artistic 
designs  made  on  the  typewriter,  and  attrac¬ 
tive  pictures  made  up  entirely  of  shorthand 
symbols — work  which  indicates  the  high  de¬ 
gree  of  mastery  acquired  in  those  subjects, 
d'his  work  was  recently  placed  on  exhibition 
in  the  (fregg  offices  in  New  York,  and  has 


been  inspected  and  admired  by  all  visitors. 

The  exhibition  was  visited  by  Dr.  Fernan¬ 
do  Batlle,  Dominican  Republic  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral  in  New  York  so  that  he  could  see  the 
shorthand  work  of  students  of  Sr.  Vicente 
.Martinez  Kscardini  of  the  Instituto  Nacional, 
San  Francisco  de  Macoris,  which  had  won 
First  Prize  in  the  shorthand  contest.  Dr. 
Batlle  is  shown  in  the  photograph  shaking 
hands  with  Dr.  (fregg.  The  framed  picture 
which  may  he  seen  between  them  is  that  of 
His  Excellency  Dr.  Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo, 
President  of  the  Dominican  Republic  who 
has  shown  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
shorthand  anil  typewriting  students  of  his 
country.  — Charles  7.oubel{ 

New  Tri-State  Officers 

FW  officers  of  the  Tri-State  Commer 
cial  Education  Association  elected  at  the 
Annual  Spring  meeting  at  Pittsburgh,  April 
5-6  are: 

Vrcsult  til:  Clari'-sa  t  fills,  Johnstown  High  School, 
jolinstown,  f’cnnsvlvania. 

l-int  I'icc  I'rcsidtut:  f..  If.  f-Varon,  fVaboily  ffigh 
School,  f’lttshurgh. 

Second  Vice  Vrestdent:  ffarry  D.  ffook,  Oakniont 
ffigh  School.  Oakniont,  f’cnnsylvania. 

Secretary:  Kli/.ahcth  Hoover,  (fretnsburg  ffigh  ScIkkjI, 
Orcensburg.  f’cnnsilvania. 

Treasttret:  Ocorge  R.  f'ishcr,  f.anglcy  High  School, 
Pittsburgh. 


CLARISSA  HILLS  E.  H.  FEARON 


I'xcciitite  Committee:  Kcnnarif  K.  (Jooilnian,  John 
ffay  High  School,  Cleveland;  Fred  Berkman, 
South  High  School,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  P.  S. 
Spangler,  I’resident,  DufTs-lron  City  College,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  Dr.  Fdiiier  C.  Miller,  Director  of  Commer¬ 
cial  falucation,  fhttsburgh. 

A  report  of  this  meeting  will  appear  in  the 
lune  issue. 
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TOWARD  OR  TOWARDS— WHICH? 

ThoM*  troiibl4*isom«  endin^M^  with 
a  rule  ur  two  worth  heariuj^  in  mind 

•  E.  LILLIAN  HUTCHINSON 


Many  of  the  most  commonly  used  adjec¬ 
tives,  adverbs,  and  prepositions  arc- 
written  both  with  and  without  a  final  s.  Dis¬ 
criminating  writers  will  find  the  following 
comparisons  useful. 

Afterward  and  Afterwards.  Both  forms 
are  correct  as  adverbs,  in  American  usage. 
In  England,  however,  afterward  is  considered 
old  style. 

Anyway  and  Anyways.  Both  wonls  are 
correct  when  meaning  “in  any  case.”  The 
shorter  form  is  usually  preferred,  however, 
iK-cause  of  its  brevity  and  euphony. 

Anywhere  and  Anywheres.  The  secoiul 
form  is  considered  vulgar  for  anywhere. 

Bac/{ward  and  Baef^wards.  The  choice  in 
the  use  of  these  words  de[Tends  on  w  hether 
the  word  is  an  adjective  or  an  adverb. 

In  the  adverbial  sense,  both  wonls  are  cor¬ 
rect,  the  choice  being  determined  by  euphony. 

Our  business  is  slipping  backward. 

In  the  adjective  sense,  hac/{waid  only  is 
correct,  as  “a  backward  spring.” 

Beside  and  Besides.  Beside,  at  present,  is 
used  as  a  preposition  only  in  the  sense  of 
“at  the  side  of,”  “near”;  “in  comparison 
with”;  “away  from.” 

The  chair  sUkxI  beside  the  table. 

This  year’s  records  arc  excellent  beside  last  year’s. 
That  remark  is  beside  the  jx)int. 

.  Besides  is  chiefly  an  adverb  meaning  “in 
addition,”  “over  and  above,”  “moreover,” 
“else,”  or  “other  than  what  has  been  men¬ 
tioned.” 

He  is  a  bookkeeper  and,  besides,  a  typist. 

The  report  shows  improvement  and  cause  for  en¬ 
couragement  besides. 

Besides  does  not  afiect  the  grammatical 
number  of  a  subject  or  of  a  following  verb. 

The  check,  besides  the  note  and  the  receipt,  was 
made  out  to  the  wrong  person. 


Downward  and  Downwards.  As  an  ad¬ 
jective,  downward  is  the  only  correct  form, 
as  “a  downward  path.”  As  an  adverb,  Ixjth 
forms  are  correct,  though  the  shorter  form  is 
usually  preferable  because  of  euphony. 

Everywhere  and  Everywheres.  Same  dis¬ 
tinction  as  betw-een  anywhere  and  anywheres. 

Forward  and  Forwards.  As  an  adverb, 
forward  is  usually  preferred;  as  an  adjective, 
it  is  the  only  correct  form. 

Nowhere  and  Nowheres.  Same  distinction 
as  between  anywhere  and  anywheres.  No¬ 
where  near  also  is  often  incorrectly  used  for 
not  nearly. 

Correct:  His  explanation  is  not  nearly  so  clear  as 
It  should  be. 

Somewhere  and  Somewheres.  Same  dis¬ 
tinction  as  between  anywhere  and  anywheres. 
.\lso,  somewhere  near  is  often  incorrectly 
used  for  nearly. 

Correct:  The  statement  was  nearly  correct. 

Toward  and  Towards.  As  prepositions, 
both  forms  are  correct,  although  in  present 
usage  the  shorter  form  is  preferred.  The 
usual  adjective  form  is  toward,  except  in  the 
sense  of  “impending,”  when  towards  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Upward  and  Upwards.  Same  distinction 
as  between  downward  and  downwards. 

Way  and  W'ays.  The  misuse  of  ways  for 
way  in  such  phrases  as  “a  long  ways  off”  is 
a  vulgarism.  Ways  is  correct  as  an  adverbial 
suffix  meaning  manner,  as  in  “endways,” 
“sideways,”  w'here  it  is  often  interchangeable 
with  the  suffix  wise.  Also,  guard  against  the 
incorrect  use  of  way  for  “entirely,”  in  such 
expressions  as  “way  too  long.”  Too,  way  is 
not  correct  as  an  abbreviation  for  “away”  in 
“w'ay  down  the  street,”  etc.  Use  the  full 
word. 
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WORLD  CONGRESS  TO  CONVENE 

Sixth  International  Meeting  of  Commercial 
Educators  w'ill  be  held  in  Prague  in  Autumn 


The  United  States  Government  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  extended  by  the 
Czechoslovakian  (lovernment  to  participate 
in  the  Sixth  International  Congress  on  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  to  be  held  in  Prague,  the 
capital  of  Czechoslovakia,  during  the  first 
week  in  September  of  this  year,  John  W, 
Studebaker,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  announced  recently. 

An  official  delegation  of  prominent  univer¬ 
sity  and  secondary  school  commercial  edu¬ 
cators  and  business  men  interested  in  com¬ 
mercial  education  will  represent  the  United 
States.  Delegates  will  represent  the  leading 
professional  business  education  associations 
and  commercial  organizations  throughout  the 
country.  Each  delegate  will  pay  his  own 
expenses,  no  Federal  funds  having  been  ap¬ 
propriated  for  this  purpose.  It  will  be  the 
third  triennial  international  business  educa¬ 
tion  congress  at  which  the  United  States  has 
been  officially  represented  by  accredited  dele¬ 
gates,  none  having  been  accredited  prior  to 
the  congress  held  in  Amsterdam  in  1929. 

Aims  of  the  Meeting 

d'he  purpose  of  the  congress  is  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  leaders  in  business  education,  espe¬ 
cially  those  in  Government,  university,  and 
secondary  school  administrative  and  teaching 
jx)sitions,  to  discuss  practices  and  trends  in 
business  education  in  the  different  countries, 
d'hirty-three  nations  were  represented  by  300 
delegates  at  the  last  commercial  education 
congress  held  in  London  in  1932. 

One  part  of  the  program  for  this  year’s 
Congress  is  an  itinerant  course  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  geography  and  industries  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  This  course  will  include  a  two-weeks’ 
tour  of  the  leading  industrial  cities,  spas, 
and  business  education  centers  of  Czechoslo¬ 


vakia.  At  each  of  the  10  major  stops  included 
in  the  tours,  lectures  will  interpret  the  geo¬ 
graphic,  economic  and  social  factors  deter¬ 
mining  the  development  of  industry  and 
community.  Local  committees  will  take  charge 
of  the  technical  and  social  aspects  of  the 
visit  to  each  city.  This  tour  will  begin  at 
Prague,  August  15,  and  will  terminate  there 
just  before  the  Congress  opens  on  September  2. 

The  City  of  Prague 

Like  Rome,  Prague  was  built  on  seven 
hills;  perhaps  that  is  why  Czechoslovakia’s 
beautiful  capital  city  is  so  often  called  the 
Rome  of  the  North.  Perhaps  it  goes  deeper 
than  that — down  to  some  spiritual  affinity 
with  the  Eternal  City. 

Certainly  its  site  and  its  architecture,  much 
of  this  dating  back  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
places  it  among  the  six  most  beautiful  cities 
in  the  world — “an  architectural  poem  writ¬ 
ten  in  stone,”  is  what  Marion  Crawford,  the 
novelist,  wrote  of  it  when  he  visited  there. 

Matching  its  beauty  is  its  hospitality,  as 
those  who  are  its  guests  this  summer  during 
the  International  Commercial  Education  Con¬ 
gress  will  find  to  their  delight,  whether  they 
explore  the  Old  Town  or  the  New  Town 
over  the  river. 

The  Old  Town  is  full  of  unexpected  de¬ 
lights.  On  the  hill  below  the  royal  castle 
are  palaces  built  by  master  architects  of  past 
ages  for  the  nobility,  and  they  still  shelter 
priceless  works  of  ancient  art.  The  library 
of  the  old  Strahov  monastery  contains  thou¬ 
sands  of  rare  volumes  and  manuscripts,  and 
the  magnificent  frescoes  in  it,  painted  by  the 
monks  themselves,  are  carefully  guarded  by 
the  present  brotherhood. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Middle  Ages  still 
clings  to  this  section  where  Bohemian  kings 
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ot  old  held  court  on  Castle  1  leights  and  drew 
artists  and  learned  men  from  all  parts  of 
pAirojK  to  leave  their  rich  contribution. 

Prague  is  an  ideal  starting  jx)int  for  tours 
ot  Bohemia  and  the  region  of  such  world- 


famous  spas  as  Carlsbad  and  Franzenbad, 
which  have  magnificent  mountain  settings. 
Indeed,  the  mountains  of  Czechoslovakia  are 
alone  worth  the  trip  there. 

— Carla  Dietz. 


TULSA  BASKETBALL  TEAM  AGAIN  VICTORIOUS 


ON  March  30,  the  Tulsa  Business  Col¬ 
lege  “Stenos”  defended  and  retained 
their  national  basketball  title  in  an  exciting 
and  brilliantly-played  game  which  culminated 
in  the  defeat  of  the  opjxjsing  team,  the  Flyers 
of  Holdenville.  The  victory  marks  the  sec¬ 


ond  time  in  the  history  of  the  national  tour¬ 
nament  of  a  team  which  had  won  the  cham¬ 
pionship  the  previous  year  coming  through 
with  a  win  in  the  final  round. 

Thus  far,  during  the  current  season,  the 
Tulsa  Stenos  have  won  sixty  games  and  have 
lost  four.  In  a  four-game  series  with  the 
former  Cardinals,  the  Stenos  won  two  and 
lost  two.  In  another  four-game  series  with 
Chicago,  they  won  the  first  three  and  dropped 
the  fourth,  with  two  regular  players  ill.  In 
a  two-game  series  with  St.  Louis,  the  Stenos 
were  victorious  in  the  first  and  lost  the  sec¬ 
ond  by  one  point. 


I'he  Stenos  have  made  several  extensive 
road  trips  this  season.  Besides  playing  in 
their  home  state,  the  team  has  toured  Texas 
to  the  Gulf,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky. 

Next  m  o  n  t  h,  the 
Stenos  will  again  play 
in  an  International 
scries  with  the  Ed¬ 
monton  Cirads  for  the 
North  American 
Championship  and  the 
Underwood  Trophy. 
The  Stenos  played  a 
series  with  the  famous 
Edmonton  Cirads  after 
winning  the  National 
Tournament  of  Wich¬ 
ita  in  March,  1934. 
The  games  next  month 
will  be  played  accord¬ 
ing  to  boys’  rules  (best 
three  out  of  five)  and 
will  all  be  played  at 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 
The  Stenos  are  all 
students  or  alumnae  of 
the  Tulsa  Business  College.  J.  Howard 
Engle,  of  the  school  faculty,  is  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  team.  The  coach  is  Steve  Beck, 
whose  wife,  Alberta  Williams  Beck,  was 
adjudged  the  outstanding  player  of  any  of 
the  eight  national  tournaments.  Frances  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  the  Holdenville  Flyers,  was  awarded 
second  place. 

S.  Maxwell  Smith  and  E.  A.  Guise,  owners 
of  the  Tulsa  Business  College,  have  always 
advocated  and  supported  student  activities 
of  various  kinds  as  a  means  of  developing 
school  spirit.  Both  are  ardent  basketball 
fans. 
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MINIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM  LESSONS 

Uf^ukkei'pin^  loaehors  hi^ld  varyinj^  views 
as  to  the  seope  4»f  assi^^nnients,  but  they 
scM^ni  to  agree  that  a  minimum  requirement 
shoulfl  hi*  S4‘t  for  all  students  to  meet 


signment  to  clifTerent  students  of  exercises 
of  varying  difficulty.  Class  discussion  may 
then  consider  bookkeeping  topics.  In  other 
words,  the  class  is  kept  together  for  group 
instruction.  The  abler  pupils  are  given  more 
exercises  to  do  or  may  he  assigned  additional 
topics  for  consideration.  Sometimes  the  ex¬ 
ercises  will  be  more  of  the  same  kind  of 
work,  or,  again,  will  include  new  material. 

Likewise,  with  other  commercial  subjects, 
individual  ditTerences  may  he  cared  for  by 
assigning  sjx.'cial  reports  or  by  other  forms  of 
extra  assignments  to  those  who  have  more 
ability  and  .livelier  interest.  Interest  in  a 
subject  will  vary  with  individuals.  However 
little  interested  on.e  may  he  in  a  subject,  his 
active  interest  should  he  aroused  enough  for 
him  to  get  out  of  the  course  ALL  that  can 
he  or  may  he  useful  to  him,  or,  in  some  sub¬ 
jects,  the  minimum  essentials. 


•  LOUIS  D.  HUDDLESTON 

John  Adams  High  School 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Boys  and  girls  differ  in  capacity  to  learn 
and  interest  in  learning.  The  mention 
of  capacity  and  interest  bring  to  mind 
two  familiar  words,  “Individual  Differences.” 
What  do  commercial  teachers  do  about  in¬ 
dividual  differences.'  Sometime  ago,  I  mailed 
some  questionnaires  to  teachers  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing  to  ascertain  their  maximum  and  mini¬ 
mum  assignments  or  provisions  for  individual 
differences.  Most  of  the  answers  to  my  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were;  “We  require  all  pupils  to 
work  all  exercises,”  “Pupils  work  almost  all 
exercises.” 

In  the  usual  class,  some  pupils  do  two  or 
three  times  the  amount  of  work  that  others 
can  do.  While  in  a  class  whose  grouping  is 
homogeneous  from  tests  individual  capacity 
may  he  approximate,  yet  interest  will  cause 
a  great  variation  in  the  amount  of  work  done 
by  each  pupil.  With  so  much  variation  in 
the  amount  of  work  done  within  a  class,  it 
is  evident  that,  if  the  same  material  is  taught 
to  all  in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  rate, 
few  will  he  doing  capacity  work  or  deriving 
the  greatest  benefit  inherent  for  them  in  their 
school  work. 

Study  the  Same  Aspects 

In  order  to  have  interesting  class  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  study  of  bookkeeping,  all  the 
students  should  study  the  same  aspects  of  the 
subject  at  the  same  time.  Bookkeeping  stu¬ 
dents  learn  from  expressing  their  thoughts 
and  by  entering  into  class  discussions.  Short 
exercises  at  the  end  of  each  unit  make  it 
possible  to  keep  the  class  together  and  yet 
provide  for  individual  differences  by  the  as¬ 


Individual  Differences 

There  are  numerous  plans  whereby  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  may  he  cared  for  through 
the  assignment.  One  of  the  most  common  is: 
in  a  class,  so  much  work  must  he  covered 
within  a  definite  period.  T  hose  who,  because 
of  their  ability  and  interest,  do  the  most  re¬ 
ceive  the  highest  grade.  The  pupils  who  do 
the  least  receive  the  lowest  grade. 

A  second  plan  to  care  for  individual  differ¬ 
ences  through  the  assignment  is:  the  teacher 
makes  tvvo  assignments,  a  minimum — one 
that  all  must  do,  and  a  maximum — one  that 
provides  opportunity  for  others  to  do  more 
and,  of  course,  to  receive  a  higher  grade. 
This  plan  gives  a  pupil  a  definite  idea  of 
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what  he  must  do  to  “pass.”  He  has  a  def¬ 
inite  work  requirement  before  him  to  do  or 
excel. 

A  third  plan  is:  the  teacher  makes  three 
assignments:  minimum,  average,  and  maxi¬ 
mum.  With  three  assignments,  each  pupil 
has  a  definite  idea  of  what  he  must  do  to 
achieve  one  of  these  standards. 

A  fourth  plan  is:  the  teacher  makes  an 
assignment  for  each  letter  in  the  grading  sys¬ 
tem. 

A  fifth  plan  is:  the  teacher  makes  a  mini¬ 
mum  assignment  plus  suggestions  for  addi¬ 
tional  work.  The  amount  of  work  to  lx:  done 
in  excess  of  the  minimum  assignment  is  up 
to  each  pupil  and,  no  doubt,  will  depend 
upon  his  ability,  interest,  and  initiative. 

Of  these  five  plans,  the  first  (those,  who, 
because  of  their  ability  and  interest,  do  the 
most  work  receive  the  highest  grade;  those 
who  do  the  least,  receive  the  lowest  grade) 
requires  the  least  amount  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  With  this  plan,  however, 
it  seems  to  me,  we  have  no  direct  planning 
to  care  for  individual  differences.  No  one 
knows  how  much  he  must  do  to  receive  a 
certain  grade.  All  a  pupil  can  do  is  to  keep 
on  doing  and  trust  that  he  will  not  have  done 
the  least  amount  of  work  in  the  class  when 
measures  of  all  are  taken  and  given  in  the 
form  of  grades.  Each  has  w'orked  without 
any  definite  idea  of  a  requirement  for  pass¬ 
ing.  To  some  pupils,  no  doubt,  such  a  meth¬ 
od  or  plan  is  unsatisfactory,  discouraging  and 
results  in  failure. 

Many  teachers,  in  defense  of  the  first 
plan,  say  that  by  not  setting  a  minimum 
standard  for  passing,  each  and  every  pupil, 
during  the  grading  period,  will  be  doing  his 
best.  That  is,  with  no  standard  in  work  set, 
each  pupil  will  be  doing  as  much  as  he  can 
— and  this  brings  out  his  best  efforts,  and 
keeps  him  at  his  highest  level  of  attainment. 
Unfortunately,  the  highest  level  for  some, 
though,  is  failure.  It  seems  to  me,  if  such  a 
boy  or  girl  had  a  unit  of  measure  for  passing 
before  him  as  something  definite  to  strive 
for  he  might  succeed,  while  “just  ’  do  your 
best”  all  the  time  might  become  meaning¬ 
less  or  not  enough  of  an  incentive.  If  definite 
requirements  are  set  before  a  pupil  and  he 
fails  to  achieve  them,  he  knows  it;  but,  if 


there  is  nothing  definite  in  the  way  of  a 
measure,  he  does  not  know  how  well  he  is 
doing  until  the  teacher  announces  his  grade. 
Then  should  he  fail,  his  contention  might  be, 
“1  did  my  best  all  the  time,”  not  knowing 
that  what  he  terms  best  and  what  the  teacher 
terms  best  are  not  one  and  the  same. 

The  least  a  teacher  can  do  in  an  assign 
ment,  then,  is  to  make  but  one  assignment  to 
a  class.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  that 
she  can  do  is  to  set  up  definite  requirements 
for  each  grade  in  the  grading  system.  To  set 
up  requirements  for  each  grade  in  the  grad¬ 
ing  system  places  before  the  students  definite, 
not  imaginary  standards,  which  are  accom¬ 
plishments  for  him  to  equal  or  e.xcel. 

Those  who  oppose  setting  requirements  for 
passing  say  that  some  pupils  who  are  able 
to  do  more  will  do  the  required  seventy  per 
cent  and  coast  or  loaf  the  rest  of  the  time. 
If  this  is  true,  any  pupil  who  refuses  to  do 
liecause  he  lacks  ambition  should  be  graded 
for  what  he  does. 

Authors  seem  pretty  well  agreed  that  a 
minimum  assignment  should  be  made;  that 
a  definite  requirement  should  be  set  for  all 
to  meet;  that  the  provisions  of  the  additional 
assignments  should  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  teacher.  These  conclusions,  to  the  ma¬ 
jority,  seem  sane  and  necessary. 

The  Business  Recruit 

An  example  of  the  wide-awakeness  of  the 
■  Pacific  Coast  commercial  educators  is 
the  four-page  monthly  mimeographed  bulle¬ 
tin,  The  Business  Recruit,  issued  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Business  Educators  Association,  under 
the  editorship  of  E.  D.  Kizer  and  F.  M.  Kees- 
ling. 

We  were  interested  to  read  in  a  recent 
issue  the  following  news  item: 

Dr.  E.  W.  Hauck,  former  president  of  the 
Association  and  head  of  the  Secretarial  Train¬ 
ing  School  in  Los  Angeles,  is  now  president 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Los  Angeles. 
His  work  on  the  board  has  been  construc¬ 
tive  and  liberal.  We  should  extend  to  Dr. 
Hauck  our  felicitations  and  at  the  same  time 
assure  him  of  our  pleasure  in  seeing  him 
advanced  because  of  his  steady  dedication  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  public  school  system 
of  Los  Angeles. 
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THE  IDEA  EXCHANGE 

One  reader  tells  of  an  unusual  course  in 
banking  procedure,  while  others  outline 
appreciation  weeks  and  report  progress 
with  a  device  called  3lounting  the  Ladder 


•  Edited  by  HARRIET  P.  BANKER 

WITH  the  permission  of  Miss  Kate 
H.  Fee,  President  of  the  High 
School  Commercial  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  Jersey,  we  print  the  follow¬ 
ing  excerpts  from  an  article  on  Commercial 
Teaching  Devices  on  the  High  School  Level, 
hy  Lawrence  J.  Camisa  of  the  Henry  Snyder 
High  School,  Jersey  City,  which  appeared  in 
the  1934  Fall  Number  of  Association  Maga¬ 
zine. 

A  teaching  device  which  I  have  used  in 
the  teaching  of  Business  Law,  Bookkeeping, 
and  Junior  Business  Training,  and  which  can 
he  correlated  with  these  three  subjects,  has 
to  do  with  checks  and  the  endorsing  of  them. 

On  the  day  preceding  the  teaching  of  en¬ 
dorsements,  each  student  is  asked  to  bring 
to  class  $1.00  in  order  to  make  more  realis¬ 
tic  the  teaching  of  the  lesson. 

When  they  come  to  class  the  next  day,  the 
teacher  has  already  prepared  a  check  for 
$1.00  for  the  leaders  in  each  row.  As  soon 
as  the  student  gets  the  check,  he  surrenders 
the  $1.00;  he  then  endorses  the  check  in 
“Blank”  and  passes  it  on  to  the  next  pupil  in 
his  row,  who,  in  turn,  gives  him  a  dollar. 
The  new  holder  of  the  check  now  uses  a 
“Special”  endorsement  and  passes  the  check 
on.  Each  student,  of  course,  surrenders  a 
dollar  every  time  he  gets  a  qheck  to  which 
he  is  entitled.  In  this  way  we  make  use  of 
all  the  forms  of  endorsements,  including  oth¬ 
ers  which  have  not  been  mentioned:  Quali¬ 
fied,  Conditional,  and  finally,  Restrictive. 

By  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  teacher 
receives  his  reconciliation  statement  from  the 
bank,  all  the  checks  will  be  cancelled,  and 
the  lesson  can  he  reviewed  again,  together 
with  the  introduction  of  some  new  phases. 


such  as  the  Clearing  House  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bankers  Association. 

Appreciation  Weeks 

OUR  students  responded  heartily  to  a  plan 
which  we  have  been  using  of  late. 
Certain  weeks  are  set  aside  for  the  “appre¬ 
ciation”  of  various  subjects  as  designated. 
During  one  week  we  bring  before  the  stu¬ 
dents  all  we  possibly  can  relating  to  the 
selected  topic  which  will  add  to  their  interest 
in  and  appreciation  of  the  subject.  For  ex¬ 
ample;  we  recently  observed  “Shorthand 
Appreciation  Week.”  On  Friday  of  the 
preceding  week,  appropriate  posters  were 
displayed  calling  attention  to  the  special  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  subject.  Throughout  the 
week,  each  day  had  its  special  feature: 

Monday,  a  thirty-minute  talk  was  given  by 
a  teacher  from  a  near-by  school  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  shorthand  in  general  and  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  in  particular. 

Tuesday,  attention  was  centered  on  rules 
and  their  contribution  to  accuracy. 

Wednesday,  we  studied  sound  and  the 
blending  principle. 

Thursday,  we  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  turning  of  the  pages  of  the  notebook,  to 
phrasing,  and  to  speed. 

Friday,  the  students  were  asked  to  express 
their  reaction  to  the  week’s  program,  as  well 
as  to  put  in  their  own  words  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  shorthand  as  an  art. 

The  students  entered  enthusiastically  into 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion  and  the  results  of 
the  week’s  special  emphasis  on  the  one  sub 
ject  were  all  that  we  could  desire. 

We  intend  also  to  observe  appreciation 
weeks  in  bookkeeping,  typing,  English, 
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health,  discipline,  as  well  as  many  other  sub¬ 
jects. — Mrs.  Bonnie  Dillelwy,  Principal,  Short¬ 
hand  Department,  Draughon’s  Practical  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Lubbocl{,  Texas. 

Mounting  the  Ladder 

IN  my  advanced  shorthand  classes  I  have 
used  with  a  great  deal  ot  satisfaction  on 
my  part  and  interest  on  the  part  of  my  stu¬ 
dents,  the  chart  described  in  the  following 
paragraphs  and  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration. 
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,  PRKSIDKNT 

135 

Secretary  to  President 

Secretary  to  President 

130 

.\sst.  Secretary 

.Asst.  Secretary 

125 

VICE  PRESIDENT 

120 

Asst,  to  Vice  Pres. 

.Asst,  to  \’ice  Pres,  j 

115 

Secretary 

Secretary 

110 

TRE.XSLRER 

105 

Asst.  Treasurer 

.Asst.  Treasurer 

100 

AUDITOR 

95 

.Asst.  .Auditor 

Asst.  .Auditor 

90 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

85 

1  Asst.  Gen.  Mgr. 

Asst.  Gen.  Mgr. 

80 

SALES  MANAGER 

75 

Asst.  Sales  Mgr. 

Asst.  Sales  Mgr. 

70 

DEPARTMENT  MANAGER 

65 

1  Asst.  Dept.  Mgr. 

Asst.  Dept.  Mgr. 

60 

CLERK 

55 

FILING  CLERK 

50 

OFFICE  BOY 

45 

UNEMPLOYED 

The  chart  shows  the  various  stages  of  ad¬ 
vancement  from  a  condition  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  to  the  coveted  position  of  president, 
each  step  upward  representing  an  increase 
of  five  words  a  minute  in  speed  of  dictation. 
I  have  found  that  my  students  advance  much 
more  rapidly  when  they  are  taken  along  by 


the  easy  five-word  jump  than  when  they 
attempt  larger  increases. 

The  chart  is  worked  out  in  rcil,  blue,  black, 
and  white  and  is  lettereil  by  an  art  student. 
Strings  are  run  along  the  horizontal  lines, 
and  to  the  strings  are  attached  little  pictureil 
ilesks  with  a  stenographer  seated  betorc  each 
desk,  with  her  notebook  open.  Each  desk 
bears  a  student  s  name  and  its  location  indi¬ 
cates  the  student's  sjxed  at  any  given  time 
as  shown  by  the  figures  down  the  siile. 

At  the  beginning  ot  the  year  I  start  by 
giving  all  the  students  in  the  class  five  min¬ 
utes’  consecutive  ilictation  at  lorty-hve  words 
a  minute.  1  he  students  then  transcribe  from 
the  notes  and  turn  in  to  me  the  entire  tran¬ 
script.  The  stiulent  whose  work  merits  a 
grade  of  ^^7  per  cent  may  then  take  dictation 
at  fifty  wortls  a  minute.  I  grade  according 
to  the  requirements  ol  the  Clregg  I'ranscrip- 
tion  Tests,  except  that  the  errors  a  student 
himself  finds  aiul  corrects  (in  the  margin — 
erasing  not  allowed)  count  as  only  half  an 
error,  while  any  left  uncorrected  count  as 
two  errors. 

The  next  day  I  dictate  five  consecutive 
minutes  at  forty-five  words  a  minute  and 
five  more  at  fifty.  The  slower  students  tran¬ 
scribe  the  first  “take”  and  the  better  students, 
the  second.  This  procedure  is  continued 
throughout  the  year,  each  student’s  progress 
corresponding  with  his  ability.  .\s  the  year 
advances  I  often  have  a  spread  of  as  much 
as  from  60  (foreign  students  with  a  language 
handicap,  usually)  to  120  or  more  words  a 
minute. 

I  give  this  ty{')c  of  dictation  twice  a  week. 
The  students  work  very  hard  to  advance  to 
the  higher  positions  and  seem  as  interested 
in  seeing  their  desks  advance  toward  the 
office  of  the  president  as  though  they  were 
actually  on  the  job. — Martine  Emert,  Han¬ 
ford  Union  High  School,  Hanford,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


To  encourage  the  exchange  of  helpful  ideas,  a  fwo-year  subscription  to 
the  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD  will  be  awarded  to  each  teacher  whose 
contribution  is  accepted  by  the  editor.  Contributions  should  be  short,  and 

preferably  illustrated. 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  MARKETING 

Markefinj^  onee  a  simple  art:  today  it  is 
a  seien€*e  with  many  ramiflcations,  says  Mr. 
•la4*obi.  w'hfi  sketehes  its  orij^in  and  growth 


•  EDWIN  G.  JACOBI 

McCann-Erickson 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


WHILE  addressing  the  members  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Church  of 
Oakland,  California,  one  evening 
during  April,  1871,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
is  quoted  as  saying,  “If  a  man  write  a  better 
iTOok,  preach  a  better  sermon  or  build  a  bet¬ 
ter  mouse-trap  than  his  neighbor,  though  he 
build  his  house  in  the  woods,  the  world  will 
make  a  beaten  path  to  his  door.” 

That  was  in  1871.  Today,  the  builder  of 
even  a  superior  mouse-trap  would  unques¬ 
tionably  starve  if  he  waited  for  the  world  to 
beat  a  path  to  his  door.  He  would  have  to 
bring  his  product  to  the  ultimate  buyer 
through  the  ramified  and  complex  channels 
of  our  present  commercial  system  of  distri¬ 
bution.  He  would  have  to  know  the  trade 
course  through  which  to  steer  his  cargo  and 
the  reefs  which  might  bring  the  venture  to 
grief  or  dissipate  the  profit.  To  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacturer,  he  would  have  to  un¬ 
derstand  modern  methods  of  merchandising, 
selling  and  advertising. 

When  Emerson  made  his  statement,  it  was 
just  about  the  time  that  Capt.  Rowland  Hus¬ 
sey  Macy  was  being  joined  by  Lazarus  Straus 
in  his  growing  mercantile  establishment. 
Twelve  years  before,  Capt.  Macy  had  retired 
from  an  adventurous  life  at  sea  and  the  Gold 
Rush,  to  become  a  merchant.  The  basement 
of  the  four-story  Macy  residence  at  14th 
Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 


was  given  over  to  the  enterprise  which  was 
proclaimed  by  a  large  sign — “R.  H.  Macy, 
Dealer  in  Dry  Goods,  Carpets,  Oilcloths, 
Mattings,  Etc.”  The  visionary  mind  of  this 
canny  New  Englander  from  Nantucket  was 
epitomized  by  a  smaller  sign  which  read, 
“One  Price  System.”  This  was  a  great  de¬ 
parture  from  the  established  contemporary 
method  of  retail  selling  in  which  the  custom¬ 
er  and  storekeeper  arrived  at  a  mutually  sat¬ 
isfactory  price  by  long  haggling.  Unintention¬ 
ally,  Captain  Macy,  also,  originated  the  odd 
price  system;  i.e.,  selling  for  $49.98  instead 
of  $50.  The  intention  of  the  hardbitten  New 
Englander,  however,  was  not  to  create  the 
impression  of  a  lower  price.  His  purpose 
was  to  compel  clerks  to  come  to  him  for 
change  so  that  he  could  keep  track  of  trans¬ 
actions. 

By  1874,  the  business  of  Captain  Macy  had 
expanded  into  the  upper  stories  of  his  home 
and  into  an  adjoining  building.  That  year, 
the  basement  was  rented  to  Lazarus  Straus 
and  Sons,  ancestors  of  the  present  owners  of 
R.  H.  Macy  and  Company,  who  opened  a 
department  selling  china,  crockery  and  glass- 
w'are.  The  sale  of  dry  goods  and  house- 
furnishings  in  the  same  establishment  marked 
another  innovation  in  merchandising. 

In  the  early  Seventies,  the  Great  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Tea  Company  was  a  thriving  bus¬ 
iness  organization,  selling  tea  and  coffee  ex- 


Macy's,  whose  New  York  store  at  Herald  Square  is  depicted  on  our  front  cover  this 
month,  is  the  largest  store  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Doing  its  business  "exclusively  for 
cash,"  it  realizes  an  average  annual  cash  income  estimated  at  more  than  75  million  dollars. 
It  employs  more  than  ten  thousand  persons  in  168  departments,  and  on  its  "peak  day," 
250,000  people  passed  through  its  doors. 

in  the  background  of  the  cover  view  may  be  seen  the  famed  Empire  State  Building, 
located  at  34th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  In  front  of  it,  the  McAlpin  Hotel,  meeting  place 
for  many  years  of  the  New  York  City  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers  Association. 
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YOU  REMEMBER? 


PORt^ 

CARS 


WHEN  you  and  I  were  young,  Maggie,  the  shopping 
center  of  the  country  was  Sixth  Avenue  in  New  York 
City  alx)ve  which  elevated  trains  with  genuine  steam  loco¬ 
motives  churned  their  noisy  way.  These  pictorial  evidences 
of  another  era  have  changed  considerably,  hut  the  more 
elderly  shoppers  of  the  present  day  look  back  upon  them 
with  an  excusable  delight.  At  the  left  is  that  remaining 
fragment  of  vanishing  Americana,  the  cigar  store  Indian, 
without  which  the  cigar  vendor’s  trade  was  no  trade  at  all. 
At  the  right,  top,  is  a  section  of  Sixth  Avenue  in  its  com¬ 
mercial  heyday,  complete  with  bustle  and  buskin,  and  be¬ 
low  it  is  a  view  of  Herald  Square,  where  Sixth  Avenue  and 
Broadway  meet.  At  the  extreme  left  of  this  picture  is  the 
present  site  of  Macy’s  store,  a  view  of  which  is  shown  on  the 
front  cover,  and  beyond  it,  Harrigan’s  Theatre,  since  razed 
to  make  way  for  Broadway’s  insatiable  commerce. 


Left,  Fifth  Avenue  at  Fortieth 
Street,  before  the  Library  replaced 
the  Reservoir  at  the  left,  and  Wool- 
worth’s  store  absorlied  the  edifices  at 
the  right.  And  in  the  picture  in  the 
right-hand  corner  is  the  street  seller, 
who  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  a 
thoroughfare  gone  modern. 
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clusivcly.  After  having  little  success  with 
dry-goods  stores  in  Boston  and  St.  Louis,  in 
1859,  (ieorge  Huntington  Hartford  had  be¬ 
come  associated  with  (Jeorge  Ciilman,  a  New’ 
York  leather  merchant,  in  an  enterprise  to 
sell  tea  IkIow’  the  exorbitant,  then  current, 
price  of  $1.00  jKr  jx)und.  The  tea  store  that 
was  ojKned  on  \Y*sey  Street  shortly  became 
a  IxKtming  business. 

While  the  A  &  P  System  had  grown  to 
a  chain  of  400  units  by  1912,  the  stores  did 
not  develop  their  present  asjxct  until  that 
year,  when  )ohn  Hartford,  the  son  of  the 
founder  and  present  president  of  the  com- 


EDWIN  G.  JACOBI 


Hdwin  Cj.  Jacobi  is  associated  with  McCann- 
Krickson,  Inc.,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  success¬ 
ful  advertising  agencies.  His  position  as  a  Space 
Huyer  involves  the  resfX)nsibility  of  sfu-nding  the  ad¬ 
vertising  budgets  of  clients  in  the  most  productive 
manner.  This  job  requires  a  thorough  background 
in  marketing,  advertising  and  selling. 

Mr.  Jacobi  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
market  research.  He  has  personally  interviewed 
thousands  of  dealers  for  the  purjxjse  of  studying 
retail  merchandising.  He  has  analyzed  consumer 
preferences  and  prejudices  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  products  have  been  properly  designed, 
packaged  and  merchandised  to  produce  maximum 
sales.  He  has  also  been  actively  engaged  in  retail 
and  direct  selling. 

Mr.  Jacobi  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College  and 
the  School  of  Business  of  Columbia  University. 

pany,  opened  the  first  so-called  “Economy 


Store,”  with  ojierating  expenses  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  fundamental  characteris¬ 
tics  were  negative — no  deliveries,  no  credit, 
and  no  telephone  orders.  The  store  w'as 
opened  on  the  same  street  with  Jersey  City’s 
most  prosj>erous  grocer.  It  was  regarded  as 
a  test,  hut  the  results  w'ere  rapid.  The  old 
established  store  was  shortly  forced  out  of 
business  by  the  low’  prices  of  the  new’  com- 
jKtitor.  The  Hartfords  recognized  the  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  signal  to  go.  The  Great  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company  opened  7,500 
stores  in  the  next  three  years  at  the  average 
rate  of  eight  jier  day.  From  the  small  tea 
store  on  Vesey  Street  has  grown  the  present 
chain  of  over  15,000  units;  a  billion  dollar 
grocery  business  employing  approximately 
90,000  p)eople. 

It  was  on  Washington’s  Birthday  in  1879 
that  the  first  Woolworth  Store  was  opened  in 
Utica,  New  York,  w’ith  $300  Iwrrow’ed  capi¬ 
tal.  The  previous  fall,  Moore  and  Smith, 
Watertow’n  merchants  and  employers  of 
Frank  Winfield  Woolworth  had  successfully 
cleared  out  a  quantity  of  unsold  inventory  by 
assembling  it  on  a  table  and  displaying  a 
sign,  “Any  article,  5c.”  The  enthusiastic 
buying  of  this  merchandise  gave  young  Wool- 
worth  the  idea  for  a  store  in  which  every¬ 
thing  sold  for  5c,  and  later  10c.  The  Utica 
store  was  the  first  unit  of  what  was  to  be¬ 
come  a  chain  of  over  1,900  stores  doing  an 
annual  business  of  about  $250,000,000. 

Many  of  the  prototypes  of  our  present  large 
and  successful  retail  organizations  had,  in 
their  conception,  the  nucleus  of  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  idea  upon  which  their  later  rapid  growth 
was  founded.  Rowland  Hussey  Macy  de¬ 
veloped  departmentalized  sub-divisions,  sell¬ 
ing  various  lines  of  merchandise  within  a 
single  establishment.  Frank  Winfield  Wool- 
worth  built  his  fortune  upon  the  simple  idea 
of  selling  small  unit  purchases  for  a  nominal 
fixed  price.  He  successfully  promoted  the 
idea  of  “open  display”  of  merchandise.  The 
Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company 
grew  to  be  one  of  the  largest  giants  of  Amer¬ 
ican  business  from  a  policy  of  selling  large 
volume  at  a  small  profit.  Low  prices  were 
made  possible  by  rigid  and  efficient  manage¬ 
ment,  striving  for  minimum  operating  ex¬ 
penses. 
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The  commercial  system,  however,  was 
extremely  simple  in  the  early  Seventies.  The 
manufacturer  was  only  one  or  two  steps  re¬ 
moved  from  the  ultimate  consumer,  whose 
unpretentious  wants  he  understood  and  sup¬ 
plied.  Inventories  of  retailers  were  limited 
in  styles  and  numbers  of  items.  No  real 
selling  problem  presented  itself. 

Until  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  ilemand 
tor  manufactured  products  was  ahead  of  the 
capacity  to  produce.  The  primary  problem 
was  to  turn  out  enough  goods  to  satisfy  the 
apparently  insatiable  wants  of  the  consuming 
public.  Consequently,  all  attention  was  fo¬ 
cused  on  methods  to  produce  more  rapidly. 
New  inventions  and  labor-saving  machinery 
speeded  up  production.  With  the  increased 
rate  of  industrial  activity  and  the  growth  of 
large-scale  production,  more  and  more  con¬ 
sumer  goods  came  into  being.  These  were 
assimilated  by  a  constantly  improved  stand¬ 
ard  of  living.  The  World  War  added  greater 
impetus  to  buying. 

Then,  before  manufacturers  and  their  in¬ 
dustrial  engineers  realized  it,  the  capacity  to 
produce  exceeded  the  ability  of  our  social 
and  economic  system  to  absorb  manufactured 
products.  The  commercial  world  suddenly 
became  aware  that  the  technique  of  produc¬ 
tion  was  advanced  considerably  beyond  the 
methods  of  distribution.  Little  attention  had 
been  devoted  to  the  problem  of  efiicient  mar¬ 
keting. 

It  was  not  sufficient  merely  to  be  able  to 
produce  a  substantial  and  efficient  mouse-trap, 
as  there  were  many  other  manufacturers  with 
equally  fine  mouse-traps  to  sell.  Competition, 
keen  competition,  developed  between  trades¬ 
men,  as  well  as  between  producers,  to  con¬ 
vert  merchandise  into  dollars  owned  by  the 
consuming  public.  Business  began  to  conform 
to  the  buying  motives  of  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer,  who  dictated  indirectly  what  he  would 
buy  and  the  manner  of  purchase.  It  became 
essential  for  manufacturers  to  analyze  buy¬ 
ing  habits  in  order  to  produce  articles  that 
would  sell.  Dealers  had  to  devote  attention 
to  the  study  of  merchandising  in  order  to 
move  stock  from  their  shelves.  Market  re¬ 
search  gained  momentum  and  liecame  as 
important  as  efficiency  in  production. 

During  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  rule- 


of-thumh  methods  of  selling  have  given  way 
to  well  defined  marketing  policies.  With 
the  tremendous  growth  in  size  of  business 
organizations,  the  costliness  of  error  in  judg¬ 
ment  increased  in  proportion.  It  became 
essential  to  predict  consumer  buying  with  a 
high  degree  of  success.  Correct  sales  and 
merchandising  plans,  however,  can  only  be 
determined  from  adequate  and  correct  infor¬ 
mation. 

Without  established  sources  of  data,  it  was 
necessary  to  get  out  into  the  field,  and  ac¬ 
cumulate  market  information.  Investigators 
armed  with  questionnaires  began  to  ring 
doorbells  to  determine  the  preferences  and 
prejudices  of  housewives.  The  Ciovernment, 
through  the  Department  of  Commerce,  began 
to  collect  statistics  from  manufacturers  and 
dealers.  Cooperative  associations  were  estab¬ 
lished  as  clearing-houses  for  data.  Today,  the 
student  of  market  research  has  excellent  in¬ 
formation  from  which  to  derive  sound  poli¬ 
cies  for  distribution  and  merchandising.  The 
methods  of  field  investigation  have  become  so 
efficient  that  it  is  possible  to  collect  pertinent 
data  in  short  order.  Several  competent  and 
thoroughly  experienced  marketing  counsellor 
organizations  have  come  into  being.  Colleges 
and  universities  are  giving  courses  in  all 
phases  of  marketing. 

(Mr.  Jacobi  will  consider  other  aspects  of  mer¬ 
chandising  in  his  concluding  article  next  month.) 


Henry  W.  patten,  one  of  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  veteran  educators  and  a  noted 
penman,  died  on  March  9. 

Mr.  Patten  was  an  instructor  in  the  Central 
High  School  of  Philadelphia  for  thirty  years, 
fifteen  years  of  which  were  spent  as  head  of 
the  commercial  department.  Since  1930,  Mr. 
Patten  had  been  an  instructor  in  penmanship 
at  the  Peirce  Business  School  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Patten’s  collection  of  the  work  of  ex¬ 
pert  penmen  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Patten  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Nina 
C.  Patten,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  George  B. 
Todd,  of  North  Haven,  Connecticut,  and 
Marion  T.  Patten,  of  Roselle,  New  Jersey. 
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COLORADO'S  HIGHER  LEARNING 

The  1935  Summer  Session  of  the  National  Education  Association  is 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Denver  the  week  beginning  June  30.  The 
Department  of  Business  Education  programs  under  the  direction  of 
President  M.  E.  Studebaker,  come  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  after¬ 
noons,  July  I  and  2.  This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  four  articles 
planned  to  give  business  teachers  information  about  Colorado 


The  summer  of  1935  offers  three  unusual 
op{X)rtunities  to  commercial  teachers 
who  come  to  Colorado:  (1)  attendance 
at  the  N.  E.  A.  Convention  in  Denver;  (2) 
visits  to  the  l>eauty  spots  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains;  (3)  professional  improvement  by  en- 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  GREELEY 


rolling  for  summer  school  courses,  the  while 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  cool,  invigorating 
Colorado  climate. 

Few  states  have  provided  better  facilities 
for  higher  education  in  proportion  to  popu¬ 
lation  than  has  Colorado.  With  strong  teach¬ 
ing  staffs,  as  well  as  climatic  advantages,  the 
various  institutions  draw  many  students  from 
within  and  without  the  state. 

In  surveying  the  state  from  the  north,  the 
first  college  to  be  encountered  is  Colorado 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  situated  on  a 
fine  campus  at  the  southern  edge  of  Fort 
Collins,  an  attractive  city  of  about  ten  thou¬ 


sand  population.  While  commerce  work  is 
not  offered,  the  school  plays  a  major  part  in 
training  other  types  of  vocational  teachers. 

Continuing  south  on  a  paved  highway 
about  thirty  miles  and  then  west  about  twelve 
miles,  the  University  of  Colorado  campus  is 
reached.  Here  ten  or  more  beautiful  build¬ 
ings  of  native  stone  snuggle  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  in  the  delightful  city  of  Boulder 
near  the  entrance  to  Boulder  Canyon,  all 
some  thirty-five  miles  from  Denver.  The 
University  maintains  an  excellent  School  of 
Business  under  the  direction  of  Dean  Elmore 
Peterson. 

About  midway  between  these  two  schools, 
but  further  east  on  the  plains,  is  Colorado 
State  College  of  Education  splendidly  located 
at  Greeley,  about  fifty-five  miles  from  Den¬ 
ver.  This  school  offers  practically  all  tyj^s 
of  training  for  teachers  on  lx)th  an  under¬ 
graduate  and  a  graduate  basis.  Specialized 
courses  for  commercial  teachers  are  offered 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  A.  O.  Colvin. 

Continuing  on  our  way  to  Denver,  Regis 
College  for  men  is  found  in  the  northwest 
section  of  the  city.  In  relatively  the  same 
position,  immediately  south  of  Denver,  is 
located  the  companion  school,  Loretta  Heights 
College  for  women.  Both  schools  offer  some 
commercial  subjects. 

At  the  eastern  edge  of  Denver,  on  a  quiet, 
beautiful  campus,  is  Colorado  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege,  a  junior  college  for  women  supported 
by  the  local  Baptist  Church.  Foote  Hall,  the 
new  dormitory,  is  the  equal  of  quarters  pro¬ 
vided  for  students  in  any  woman’s  college. 
Incidentally,  the  president  of  this  institution, 
James  E.  Huchingson,  is  a  former  business 
teacher  well-known  to  the  profession.  This 
school  includes  an  excellent  secretarial  train¬ 
ing  course  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs. 
Edna  M.  Jones. 
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In  the  business  section  of  the  city,  is  the 
Barnes  Commercial  School,  headed  by  H. 
E.  Barnes,  who  is  well-known  in  private 
school  circles,  and  who  also  takes  active  part 
in  various  educational  associations. 

On  a  high  knoll  at  the  southeastern  edge 
of  Denver,  is  the  main  campus,  including  the 
Liberal  Arts  College,  of  the  University  of 
Denver,  an  endowed  institution  founded  by 
the  Methodists.  The  first  building  to  attract 
attention  is  the  new  Mary  Reed  Library  with 
its  commanding  tower.  The  professional 
schools  of  the  University  of  Denver,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Law  School,  the  School  of  Librar- 
ianship,  the  School  of  Art,  and  the  School 
of  Commerce,  are  located  in  separate  build¬ 
ings,  in  or  near  the  business  section.  Plans, 
not  fully  materialized,  call  for  a  unified 
downtown  campus.  The  dean  of  the  School 
of  Commerce,  the  fifth  to  be  organized  in 
the  United  States,  is  Dr.  G.  A.  Warfield. 
Ernest  A.  Zelliott  is  head  of  the  business 
teacher-training  program. 

Nestled  at  the  foot  of  Lookout  Mountain, 
twelve  miles  west  of  Denver,  is  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines  devoted  to  the  training  of 
students  in  modern  mining  and  metallurgy. 

Continuing  south  some  seventy  miles,  Col¬ 
orado  College,  maintained  by  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  is  seen  in  Colorado  Springs.  Excel¬ 
lent  buildings  and  a  beautiful  campus  in  the 
shadow  of  Pikes  Peak  add  to  the  desirability 
of  this  strong  school.  The  liberal  arts  curri¬ 
culum  includes  offerings  in  commerce  and 
applied  economics. 

At  Gunnison,  in  the  mountains  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Rockies,  Western  State 
College  affords  courses  for  teachers  and  lib¬ 
eral  arts  students,  including  some  offerings 
in  the  commercial  field.  Adams  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  a  similar  institution,  is  located 
at  Alamosa  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  in  the 
south  central  part  of  the  state. 

From  the  standpoint  of  commercial  teacher¬ 
training  programs,  the  two  outstanding  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
region  are  Colorado  State  College  located  at 
Greeley  and  the  University  of  Denver  at 
Denver.  New  and  special  courses,  in  which 
many  of  our  national  leaders  in  education 
will  participate,  have  been  planned  for  the 
summer  to  afford  commercial  teachers  a  rich 


opportunity  for  greater  professional  growth. 

The  summer  school  directors  and  the  local 
committees  are  cooperating  in  their  plans 
for  week-end  trips  and  special  excursions  for 
members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  those  who  at¬ 
tend  the  summer  schools. 

Programs,  yearbooks,  and  other  literature 
containing  information  about  the  summer 
schools  and  the  N.  E.  A.  convention  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Zelliott, 
University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colorado,  or 
to  Mr.  A.  O.  Colvin,  Colorado  State  Teachers 
College,  Greeley,  Colorado. 


LIBRARY.  UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  AT  BOULDER 
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HOW  I  TEACH  GREGG  SHORTHAND 

The  iinieil  daily  leaeliiii^  planM  iimuI  by  fliis 
brilliant  ii^aeber  anil  falenled  Khorlhand 
wrilc^r  and  author  eoinnK^neeil  in  3lareh.  anil 


will  eonfinuc* 

•  LOUIS  A.  LESLIE.  C.S.R. 

Editor,  The  Gregg  News  Letter 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

My  corrcsjxjiidcnts  last  month  were 
in  a  (Jelightlul  state  of  disagree¬ 
ment  with  each  other.  When  all 
my  correspondents  agree  with  me  I  am 
convinced  I  must  be  right.  When  they  dis¬ 
agree  with  me  I  am  convinced  I  am  wrong, 
or  at  least  that  my  position  needs  reconsidera¬ 
tion.  When  my  corres{X)ndents  disagree  with 
each  other  I  consider  that  I  must  he  right 
hut  that  I  haven’t  been  very  successful  in 
presenting  my  case — that  is  why  I  said  they 
were  “in  a  delightful  state  of  disagreement.” 

Some  of  my  corresjxjndents  agreed  that 
my  lesson  plans  would  get  fine  results,  hut 
would  probably  kill  the  teacher  who  tried  to 
use  them.  Others  agreed  that  the  lesson 
plans  would  be  much  easier  to  teach  than  the 
older  methods  but  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  results! 

As  I  am  very  much  alive  these  days  this 
method  of  teaching  is,  clearly,  something  less 
than  lethal.  That  the  new  method  gets  re¬ 
sults  may  be  judged  by  the  success  of  my 
demonstration  class  here  in  New  York.  It 
l)egan  the  study  of  Ciregg  Shorthand  on 
January  7.  It  is  now  March  2^,  and  the 
class  has  completed  exactly  11  weeks,  during 
which  time  it  has  been  handicapped  by  those 
January  blizzards,  by  measles,  by  Washing¬ 
ton’s  birthday  and  Lincoln’s  birthday  and  the 
customary  assortment  of  emergencies  that 
must  always  be  expected  in  schools. 

Yet  those  pupils  have  practically  finished 
the  Shorthand  Manual,  Gregg  Speed  Studies, 
Graded  Readings  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  and 
Fundamental  Drills,  to  say  nothing  of  some 
dictation  from  Gregg  Speed  Building.  I  have 
on  my  desk  right  now  a  fine  set  of  transcripts 


iinlil  I  bo  ^laniial  Ik  4M»vorod 


of  new  letters  dictated  at  75  words  a  min¬ 
ute — ungraded  material  which  the  class  has 
never  seen  before.  .\11  this  in  1 1  weeks  ot 
ten  4()-minute  periods  a  week — a  total  of  110 
periods,  from  which  should  be  subtracted  at 
least  0  periods  actually  lost  through  holidays 
and  other  reasons.  The  l.Q.  ranges  Irom  93 
to  124.  There  were  the  usual  absences. 

d'hese  results  were  accomplished  without 
pressure  or  haste  or  flurry.  \  control  group 
of  the  same  number  and  type  ot  pupils  also 
began  on  January  7  and  is  now  working  on 
chapter  VI 11  in  the  shorthand  Manual,  with¬ 
out  having  covered  the  vast  amount  of  sup 
plementary  shorthand  reading  which  the 
demonstration  class  has  gone  through.  It  is 
one  of  pedagogy's  pleasing  paradoxes  that  it 
was  easier  for  the  one  grouj)  to  finish  the 
Manual  and  three  fat  shorthand  reading 
books  than  it  was  for  the  other  group  to  get 
three-quarters  through  the  Manual  alone. 

Therefore,  we  have  concrete  evidence  of 
the  superior  results  that  are  to  be  had  from 
the  new  teaching  method.  No  matter  what 
type  of  pupils  you  have,  they  will  accom¬ 
plish  more  in  the  time  you  are  now  giving 
to  the  study.  Until  you  give  the  new  method 
a  trial  you  will  have  to  take  my  word  for 
the  greater  ease  of  teaching. 

There  is  actually  less  effort  on  the  teacher’s 
part  even  in  the  classroom.  But,  best  of  all, 
you  have  practically  no  papers  to  correct,  be¬ 
cause  the  method  frowns  on  testing.  You  do 
only  the  absolute  minimum  of  testing  neces¬ 
sitated  by  your  administrative  need  for  for¬ 
mal  grades.  Thus,  we  avoid  what  Dr.  Oregg 
has  called  “Suicide  by  the  red-ink  route.” 

Don’t  be  too  serious  about  the  reading 
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rates  I  am  giving  with  these  Lesson  Plans. 
They  are  not  meant  to  be  ideal  rates  or  typi¬ 
cal  rates,  but  just  the  rates  that  the  pupil 
happened  to  make  in  my  demonstration  class. 

I  am  giving  them  as  such — simply  the  rates 
made  in  class  as  we  went  up  and  down  the 
row  calling  on  each  pupil.  You  shouldn’t 
let  your  pupils  do  much  worse,  and  if  they 
do  much  better  you  and  they  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated. 

It  is  natural  for  the  teacher  to  be  interested 
in  the  finer  points  of  shorthand.  We  hope 
that’s  why  he  is  a  shorthand  teacher — because 
he  is  interested  in  shorthand  as  a  science,  as 
well  as  shorthand  writing  as  an  art!  But  if 
you  will  look  back  at  your  own  shorthand 
experience  you  will  find  that  probably  you 
weren’t  interested  in  these  finer  points  until 
alter  you  had  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
skill  in  the  writing  of  shorthand.  The  appe¬ 
tite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and  the  more 
you  know  about  shorthand,  the  more  you 
want  to  know  about  it.  But  at  the  beginning 
the  student  wants  to  do,  not  to  reason.  He 
wants  to  write  shorthand  rather  than  to  think 
about  it. 

.\s  his  skill  grows  he  becomes  more  and 
more  interested  in  the  finer  points  of  execu¬ 
tion  and  theory.  That’s  the  time  to  give 
them  to  him — when  he  begins  to  feel  an  in¬ 
terest  in  such  matters.  It  is  the  same  in  any 
skill  subject.  When  you  begin  to  teach  a 
person  to  swim  he  is  so  busy  keeping  afloat 
that  he  is  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  hints  about  the  more  abstruse  points 
which  enable  the  expert  to  clip  another  fifth 
of  a  second  off  a  world’s  record.  Your  short¬ 
hand  beginner  is  so  busy  at  first  remembering 
which  is  r  and  which  is  \  that  he  simply  is 


not  “in  the  market”  for  fine  points.  That  is 
why  we  have  found  that,  in  general,  your 
pupil  will  progress  faster  if  you  tell  him 
what  to  write  and  how  to  write  but  don’t 
tell  him  very  much  about  why. 

It  is  of  first  importance  that  students  write 
freely  and  fluently.  If  they  are  too  much  pre¬ 
occupied  with  considerations  of  theory  before 
they  are  ready  for  them,  they  are  likely  to 
develop  a  hesitating  style  of  writing.  There¬ 
fore,  when  pupils  are  taking  dictation  the 
effort  should  be  to  forget  everything  but  the 
necessity  of  writing  rapidly  and  legibly.  It 
is  more  important  to  get  down  some  outline 
for  the  word,  and  do  it  quickly,  than  to  hesi¬ 
tate  long  enough  to  think  of  the  right  outline 
and  then  fail  altogether  to  get  the  dictation. 
That  is  one  sure  way  to  stimulate  them  to 
more  rapid  thinking — and  writing.  Any 
flaws  in  the  forms  may  be  eliminated  by 
remedial  drills. 

(The  lesson  plans  given  here  are  of  value 
only  when  used  as  directed  in  The  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World  for  March.  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  these  directions  were  given  in  the 
April  issue,  but  because  of  limitations  of 
space  these  directions  cannot  be  repeated 
again.  If  you  want  to  get  the  results  de¬ 
scribed  here  please  study  the  directions 
carefully.) 


Mr.  Leslie  urgently  invites  comment  on  the 
lesson  plans  he  is  using  in  his  teaching.  What 
do  YOU  think  of  them?  Are  you  going  to 
try  them  with  your  next  class  of  beginners? 
Write  him  a  letter;  ask  him  all  the  questions 
you  want.  He  promises  to  answer  promptly 
and  fully.  Address  him  in  care  of  The 
Business  Education  World,  270  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Lesson  Plan  for  Chapter 


UNIT  7 

In  each  day’s  lesson  there  should  be  a  short  review  of  brief  forms,  but  this 
should  be  held  down  to  three  or  four  minutes  at  the  outside.  In  other  words,  not 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  class  time  should  ever  be  used  for  review  work  of  this 
sort.  Reviews  are  not  specifically  given  in  these  lesson  plans  because,  as  explained 
in  the  Preface,  the  writer  can  never  be  sure  at  what  point  the  teacher  is  beginning 
a  new  day’s  lesson,  and  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  the  proper  review. 
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45.  Manual  Paragraph  65.  3  Minutes 


The  sound  of  o  as  in  no  ts  expressed  by 


No,  toe,  low,  below,  hoj^e,  ocean,  notion,  motion,  narrow,  obey,  ojxn,  fellow, 
globe,  drove,  rode,  rope,  so,  sore,  soul  sober,  soap,  show,  shore,  shown,  showed. 


46.  Manual  Paragraph  65  (continued).  4  Minutes 

The  same  hoo1{  also  represents  the  sound  of  aw  as  in  raw. 


Raw,  brought,  broad,  abroad,  ball,  caution,  cross,  draw,  law,  ought,  saw,  salt, 
talk,  talked,  taught,  withdraw. 

47.  Manual  Paragraph  65  (continued).  31/2  Minutes 

The  same  hoo\  also  represents  the  sound  of  o  heard  in  hot. 


Hot,  top,  lot,  shop,  shot,  solid,  sorry,  sorrow.  Job,  lock,  block,  hospital. 

48.  Manual  Paragraph  67.  6I/2  Minutes 

To  avoid  an  angle  the  hoo\  may  be  turned  on  its  side. 


Own,  known,  alone,  tone,  stone,  home,  omit,  or,  door,  nor,  orange,  hole,  coal, 
college,  tall. 

49.  Manual  Paragraph  69.  10  Minutes 


Want,  went,  told,  order,  small,  upon,  glad-girl,  doctor-during,  believe-belief, 
possible,  purpose,  receive,  call,  situation,  course,  general,  several,  state. 
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50.  Manual  Paragraph  69  (continued).  31/2  Minutes 


l^t’s  see  how  many  derivatives  we  can  form  from  these  brief  forms. 


^  ^  ^ 
jy - r  . — -f  ;  '  !  ^ 


Want,  wanted,  wants,  wanting,  order,  orders,  ordered,  ordering,  glad,  gladden, 
gladness,  belief,  beliefs,  believed,  believing,  receive,  receives,  received,  receiving,  call, 
calls,  calling,  called,  recall,  situation,  situations,  course,  courses,  state,  states,  stating, 
stated,  estate. 


51.  3  Minutes 

These  new  brief  forms  enable  us  to  form  some  additional  phrases. 


I  Wieve,  if  you  believe,  I  cannot  believe,  I  receive,  I  received,  he  receives,  he 
received,  they  receive,  they  received,  I  have  received,  upon  the,  upon  that,  upon 
this,  upon  these,  upon  those,  upon  them,  I  told,  he  told,  told  you,  told  me,  I  told 
you,  he  told  me,  I  have  told,  several  times,  several  days. 


52.  Home-Work  Assignment 

Manual  Paragraphs  66,  68,  69;  Fundamental  Drills,  Exercises  13,  14.  Impress 
students  with  the  importance  of  using  the  keys  to  save  time. 


UNIT  8 


53.  Manual  Paragraph  71.  15  Minutes 

The  letter  r  may  be  expressed  by  writing  the  circle  as  though  the  r  were  to  be 
written  and  then  simply  omitting  the  r.  The  fact  that  the  circle  is  written  the  other 
way  on  a  straight  line  will  indicate  the  presence  of  the  r.  For  example 
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Dare,  clear,  near,  mere,  manner,  sheer,  cheer,  share,  chair,  flatter,  owner,  former, 
scKjner,  leader,  reader,  richer,  ledger,  sister,  steamer,  visitor,  register,  art,  heart,  hard, 
hurt,  heard,  arm,  harm,  harmony,  earn,  urge,  dirty,  start,  started,  churcli,  murmur. 

54.  Manual  Paragraph  74.  3  Minutes 


By  changing  the  final  circle  to  a  loop  an  s  may  be  added  to  such  words  as  dare. 


Dares,  manners,  cheers,  chairs,  flatters,  owners,  leaders,  readers,  sisters,  steamers, 
visitors,  registers, 

55.  Manual  Paragraph  75.  9  Minutes 


Either,  above,  rather,  love,  collect,  capital,  deal-dear,  real-regard,  company-keep, 
lxx)k,  importance-important,  necessary,  yesterday,  together,  children,  prepare,  sub¬ 
ject,  opinion. 


56.  Home-Work  Assignment 

Manual  Paragraphs  73,  74,  75,  76;  Fundamental  Drills,  Exercise  15.  Impress 
students  with  the  importance  of  using  the  keys  to  save  time. 

UNIT  9 


57.  Manual  Paragraph  78.  3  Minutes 

Two  forms  of  th  have  been  provided  in  order  to  give  an  easy  joining  in  any 
combination. 


Though,  although,  thought,  throw,  throat,  thrown,  author,  both,  health,  these, 
theme,  thin,  thick,  thicken,  thickness. 
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58.  Manual  Paragraph  80.  7  Minutes 

The  prefixes  con,  com,  coun  joHowed  by  a  consonant  are  represented  by  k. 


(a)  C'oncrcte,  confer,  confess,  conscience,  convey,  convince. 

(b)  Cx)mpel,  compensation,  compress,  compression, 

(c)  C'ounty,  counsel,  account. 


59.  Manual  Paragraph  80  (continued).  10  Minutes 

The  suffix  ly  is  expressed  by  a  small  ctrele;  ily  and  ally  by  a  loop. 


(a)  Fairly,  briefly,  chiefly,  early,  only,  openly,  plainly,  rarely,  safely,  slowly, 
lately. 

(b)  Brief  forms:  gladly,  greatly,  mostly,  orderly,  partly,  generally. 

(c)  Kasily,  family,  heartily,  readily,  hastily. 

(d)  'Fotally,  socially,  locally,  materially. 

60.  Manual  Paragraphs  82,  83.  2  Minutes 

Here  are  a  few  odd  forms  to  practice. 


Dearly,  daily,  nearly,  merely,  likely,  names,  letters,  families. 

61.  Manual  Paragraph  84.  2  Minutes 


Before  o,  r,  1  or  a  downstrol^e  the  word  to  is  expressed  by  t. 


To  own,  to  honor,  to  obey,  to  our,  to  like,  to  see,  to  say,  to  pay,  to  place,  to 
believe,  to  which. 
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62.  Manual  Paragraph  85.  2  Minufes 


When  repeated  in  a  phrase  as  is  expressed  by  s. 


As  well  as,  as  good  as,  as  low  as,  as  much  as,  as  great  as,  as  many  as. 


63.  Manual  Parapragh  86.  3  Minutes 

After  be  or  been  the  word  able  is  expressed  by  a. 


Have  been,  I  have  been  able,  have  not  been  able,  I  have  not  been  able,  would 
l)e  able,  I  would  be  able,  he  would  be  able,  they  would  be  able,  you  would  be  able, 
should  be  able,  I  should  be  able,  you  should  be  able,  will  be  able,  I  will  be  able, 
you  will  be  able,  he  will  be  able,  may  be  able,  I  may  be  able,  you  may  be  able, 
he  may  be  able,  they  may  be  able,  to  be  able,  has  been  able. 


64.  Manual  Paragraph  88.  10  Minutes 


Send,  agree,  ask,  office,  official,  future,  special-speak-speech,  week-w’cak,  tloor- 
flour,  complete-complain-complaint,  immediate-immediately,  committee,  represent, 
already,  value,  employ,  express,  knowledge. 


65.  Home-Work  Assignment 

Manual  Paragraphs  78,  80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88;  Fundamental  Drills, 
Exercises  16,  17;  Graded  Readings,  Chapter  III;  Speed  Studies,  Chapter  III,  to  be 
used  as  material  for  reading  tests  if  desired;  otherwise,  it  may  be  assigned  for 
reading  practice.  Impress  students  with  the  importance  of  using  the  keys  to  save 
time. 


66.  Reading  Times 

As  explained  in  the  Preface  to  these  lesson  plans,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  that  all  the  home-work  reading  assignments  be  read  aloud  in  class.  It  is. 
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however,  essential  that  they  be  read  for  the  first  few  chapters  in  order  to  impress 
on  the  student  the  necessity  of  thorough  home  preparation.  The  reading  of  the 
home-work  assignment  for  Chapter  III  in  Fundamental  Drills,  Graded  Readings, 
and  Speed  Studies  should  be  distributed  through  the  presentation  of  the  theory  for 
Chapter  IV  so  that  the  students  may  not  be  given  too  heavy  a  dose  of  theory  at  a 
time.  To  facilitate  reference  to  these  lesson  plans,  the  writer  has  collected  the 
reading  times  as  actually  observed  in  bis  classes  and  placed  all  the  reading  times 
for  the  material  on  each  chapter  at  the  end  of  that  chapter  instead  of  distributing 
them  largely  through  the  theory  work  on  the  next  chapter,  as  is  actually  done  in 
his  teaching  practice.  Remember  that  these  are  actual  reading  times  of  unselected 
pupils  in  the  writer’s  classes,  and  therefore  the  rates  vary  considerably. 


Fundamental  Drills,  Chapter  III 


Unit 

Exercise 

Words 

Minutes 

7 

13 

416 

11 

7 

14 

379 

11 

8 

15 

518 

9 

16 

476 

15 

9 

17 

364 

Not  read  in 

Graded  Readings,  Chapter  III 

Exercise  Words  Minutes 

48  492  8 

(Kxcrcises  49  through  61  were  not  read  in  class.) 

(The  shorthand  characters  in  these  Lesson  Plans  are  u-ritten  by  Charles  Zoubek,  C.S.R.) 


The  business  schools  of  the  Middle  West 
have  lost  one  of  their  pioneers  in  the  death, 
on  March  17,  of  Julius  Rasmussen,  who  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years  was  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  a  business  school  in  Stillwater,  Minne¬ 
sota.  In  recent  years,  he  had  been  an  in¬ 
structor  in  the  Rasmussen  Practical  Business 
School,  operated  by  bis  brother,  Walter,  in 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Rasmussen,  a  native  of  Denmark,  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  Denmark,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  the  School  of  Business  and  Law  of  Val¬ 
paraiso  University,  with  the  degree  of  LL.B., 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1900. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Rasmussen  was  a  state 
representative  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers  Federation. 

Those  who  were  privileged  to  know  him 
admired  greatly  his  sincerity  of  purpose  and 
teaching  ability. 

Surviving  are  his  widow;  one  daughter. 


Phyllis,  of  Cleveland;  one  brother  and  three 
sisters  living  in  Denmark;  and  two  brothers, 
Cjus  C.,  of  White  Bear  Lake,  and  Walter,  of 
St.  Paul. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  J.  F.  Fish  on  February 
28  seemed  particularly  cruel,  for,  as  most 
commercial  educators  will  remember,  it  was 
not  quite  five  years  ago  that  Mr.  Fish  re¬ 
gained  his  eyesight  after  thirty  years  of  total 
blindness. 

During  all  those  years  Mrs.  Fish  was  her 
husband’s  eyes.  Because  of  ber  devoted  com¬ 
panionship  it  was  possible  for  Mr.  Fish  to 
achieve  what  many  a  man  not  so  handicapped 
would  have  been  proud  to  have  done,  as 
owner  of  the  successful  Northwestern  Busi¬ 
ness  College  of  Chicago,  and  as  President  of 
the  National  Commercial  Teachers’  Federa¬ 
tion  in  1915. 

Mr.  Fish  will  have  the  sincere  sympathy 
of  everyone  in  his  bereavement. 
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•  Editor,  HELEN  REYNOLDS 

Associate  Professor  of  Commercial 
Education,  Ohio  University.  Athens 


From  time  to  time  during  the  past 
year  the  Transcription  Club  has  Ix’en 
able  to  present  tor  its  readers  plans 
used  tor  the  teaching  ot  transcription  by 
teachers  in  ditTerent  parts  of  the  country 
and  in  ditTerent  types  of  institutions.  This 


issue  is  devoted  entirely  to  such  plans.  We 
have  been  fortunate  in  securing  discus¬ 
sions  of  methods  in  use  in  high  schools, 
private  commercial  schends,  colleges,  and 
universities  which  should  he  of  keen  inter¬ 
est  to  our  readers. 
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College  and  University  Group 


DURINCt  the  first  semester  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting,  the  two  courses  pro¬ 
ceed  independently  to  lay  the  foundation  tor 
more  advanced  work.  It  is  impxjrtant  that 
correct  typewriting  habits  become  fixed  be¬ 
fore  adding  the  problems  presented  by  the 
transcription  process.  Transcription  requires 
a  foundation  of  accurate  typewriting  on  the 
w'ord  level  as  a  prerequisite  in  order  that  the 
student  may  be  free  to  concentrate  on  the 
reading  of  the  shorthand  notes  and  not  have 
to  divide  her  attention  between  the  notes  and 
an  unfamiliar  keyboard. 

Beginning  Transaiption.  Early  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  semester  the  preliminary  steps  are  taken 
in  the  typewriting  class  to  teach  transcription 
of  material  which  has  already  become  famil¬ 


iar  in  shorthand  class.  First,  the  students  art- 
given  mimeographed  sheets  containing  lines 
of  words  which  constitute  brief  forms.  The 
students  keep  their  eyes  on  these  copies,  typ¬ 
ing  the  words  as  they  are  pronounced  by  the 
teacher.  These  words  are  practiced  until 
they  can  be  written  rapidly  on  the  word 
level. 

The  next  step  is  to  have  these  brief  forms 
written  from  dictation  to  the  machine  until 
the  typing  of  them  Womes  automatic.  We 
are  now  ready  to  have  the  student  write  these 
same  words  in  shorthand  and  then  transcribe 
them  from  the  shorthand.  The  gradual  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  final  step  has  eliminated  the 
difficulty  usually  attendant  ujxrn  the  first 
transcription,  that  of  combining  knowledge 
of  correct  fingering,  spelling,  and  reading  of 
shorthand  into  correct  typewritten  form.  The 
only  new  skill  is  the  translation  of  the  short¬ 
hand  outline  into  thought  of  the  word. 
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which  is  already  a  tainiliar  situation  because 
of  the  tlictation  at  the  machine. 

We  are  now  ready  to  advance  to  sentence 
transcription.  Again,  we  give  the  student 
mimeographed  sheets,  containing  paragraphs 
corresponding  to  the  plates  in  the  shorthand 
Nfanual,  with  which  they  are  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  because  of  the  reading  and  dictation 
practice  given  in  the  shorthand  class.  The 
students  are  cautioned  to  read  complete 
phrases  and  sentences  before  starting  to  type 
this  material,  being  sure  to  get  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  sentences.  Then  the  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheets  are  collected,  and  the  teacher 
dictates  directly  to  the  student  at  the  machine 
the  sentences  just  typed  from  copy.  All 
typewriting  difficulties  have  been  eliminated 
by  this  time,  so  we  are  ready  to  proceed  with 
transcription  of  the  same  paragraphs  from 
the  shorthand  plates  in  the  Manual.  This 
presents  no  difficulties  because  the  combining 
of  the  skills  of  reading  shorthand  notes  and 
typing  has  again  been  approached  by  easy 
steps.  In  order  to  speed  up  the  rate  of  tran¬ 
scription  from  the  beginning,  the  student  is 
encouraged  to  transcribe  the  shorthand  plate 
as  many  times  as  possible  in  a  given  period. 

Next,  simple  letters  containing  the  thou¬ 
sand  commonest  words  are  dictated  in  the 
shorthand  class  and  taken  to  the  typewriting 
class.  After  the  student  has  been  given  time 
to  read  over  and  punctuate  the  shorthand, 
the  student  turns  out  the  transcript,  setting 
it  up  according  to  directions.  These  simple 
letters  are  typed  in  manuscript  form  rather 
than  in  letter  form  to  avoid  the  added  prob¬ 
lem  of  placement  and  arrangement.  After 
the  ninth  chapter  in  the  Ciregg  Manual  has 
been  covered,  the  teacher  uses  the  regular 
('iregg  monthly  tests  for  transcription  mate¬ 
rial,  explaining  any  new’  words  w'hich  have 
not  been  covered  by  the  principles  studied. 
For  this  work  the  student  is  given  regular 
directions  for  manuscript  set-up.  These  tran¬ 
scripts  are  necessarily  short,  containing  about 
160  w’ords. 

Advanced  Transcription.  At  the  l^eginning 
of  the  second  year,  the  student  is  ready  for 
250-word  transcripts  of  steadily  increasing 


difliculty  as  he  becomes  more  familiar  with 
a  more  varied  vocabulary.  Every  transcript 
is  corrected  for  shorthand,  ty}>ewriting,  spell¬ 
ing,  and  punctuation  errors  and  returned  to 
the  student  for  correction  and  filing. 

Our  transcription  work  is  of  two  types: 
manuscript  set-up  and  letters.  Shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  this  third  semester,  one  pe¬ 
riod  a  w’eek  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  tran¬ 
scription  of  letters  dictated  in  the  shorthand 
class.  On  the  other  days,  250  words  of  solid 
matter  are  dictated.  On  this  manuscript 
work  no  erasing  is  permitted;  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  is  counted;  no  second  start  is  allowed; 
no  changes  are  permitted  once  a  w’ord  is 
typed.  In  letters,  however,  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  practice  is  followed.  Our  idea  in  this 
type  of  work  is  to  approximate,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  ideal  business  conditions  and  require¬ 
ments.  For  this  reason,  erasing  is  permitted 
if  done  neatly;  if  an  error  which  cannot  be 
corrected  is  discovered  by  the  transcriber,  he 
may  write  the  letter  again.  Dictionaries, 
Manuals,  handbooks,  and  other  reference 
books  may  be  used  to  aid  in  making  the  let¬ 
ter  perfect.  The  following  method  of  grad¬ 
ing  letters  is  simple,  and  the  students  feel  it 
is  fair;  mailable  (if  correct).  A;  mailable  (if 
correction  can  be  and  is  neatly  made  on  the 
original  sheet),  B;  unmailahle  (to  be  done 
over  outside  of  class),  R. 

At  first,  to  make  sure  that  students  become 
familiar  with  the  various  letter  arrangements, 
w'e  specify  the  forms  to  he  used  for  certain 
letters.  It  is  our  aim  to  include  in  the  letters 
various  punctuation  problems,  choice  of  hom¬ 
onyms,  hyphenated  adjectives,  and  the  many 
{X)ints  on  which  students  in  transcription 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  weak. 

The  manuscript  material  will  become  more 
and  more  difficult  as  it  advances  into  literary, 
technical,  and  scientific  fields.  Longer  arti¬ 
cles  will  be  dictated  to  increase  the  students’ 
endurance  lx)th  in  note  taking  and  in  tran¬ 
scription.  Verbatim  reports  of  lectures,  ser¬ 
mons,  or  radio  talks  are  required  to  give 
practice  in  taking  dictation  from  unfamiliar 
dictators  and  in  arranging  reports  acceptably. 
I.,etters,  too,  become  increasingly  difficult 
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with  their  specialized  vocabularies  and  great¬ 
er  length. 

I'he  whole  process  of  teaching  transcrip¬ 
tion  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  making  the 
ty|xrwriting  skill  automatic  first  by  means  of 
the  printed  word;  secondly,  through  the 
s[X)ken  word,  which  calls  up  the  thought 
already  established  by  the  printed  w'ord;  and 
finally  through  the  shorthand  outline,  calling 
up  the  same  word  thought  by  a  new  stimu¬ 
lus.  With  increased  practice,  the  interme¬ 
diate  steps  become  no  longer  necessary,  and 
we  have  the  immediate  and  direct  response 
to  shorthand  outlines,  resulting  in  the  type¬ 
written  transcript. 

— Edith  Winchester. 

2 

AS  a  part  of  the  plan  for  teaching  tran- 
/v  scription  at  the  State  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  at  Monticello,  Arkansas, 
Miss  Edith  Hess  made  use  of  dictation  as¬ 
signments  in  the  offices  of  the  dean  and  the 
president.  The  particular  advantage  gained 
from  this,  in  addition  to  the  opportunity  for 
adjustment  to  the  office  environment,  was 
the  experience  in  taking  dictation  from  some 
one  other  than  the  teacher  at  varying  rates. 

3 

High  School  Group 

Mr.  Harrison,  of  John  Hay  High  School 
in  Cleveland,  emphasizes  the  point  that 
transcription  ability  is  an  integration  of 
separate  abilities  in  shorthand,  typewriting, 
and  English,  and  that  the  beginning  of 
instruction  in  transcription  is  made  when 
those  subjects  are  begun.  Mr.  Harrison 
continues: 

WE  are  a  high  school  of  commerce — a 
trade  school.  An  efficient  guidance  de¬ 
partment  ascertains  and  keeps  our  personnel 
keenly  aware  of  acceptable  business  stand¬ 
ards. 

Shorthand  is  taught  for  six  terms — Short¬ 
hand  V  being  a  transcription  course.  Short¬ 


hand  VI  a  Secretarial  course,  and  Office  Pro¬ 
duction  I  and  Office  Production  II  being 
applied  typewriting  V  and  VI.  The  short¬ 
hand  material  dictated  for  transcription  is 
from  miscellaneous  sources  and  is  grouped 
around  the  subjects  of  law',  real  estate,  paints, 
and  capital  goods. 

The  minimum  standards  in  Stenography 
I\^  upon  which  transcription  skill  is  built,  is 
80  words  for  2^^  minutes  (speed-progression 
type),  5  errors,  Gregg  transcription  rules, 
longhand  transcript. 

The  minimum  standards  for  passing  Sten¬ 
ography  V  is  100  words  for  'lYi  minutes 
(speed-progression  type),  5  errors,  Gregg 
transcription  rules,  typewritten.  This  is  a 
double-period  class. 

And  now  follows  our  only  formality  in  the 
act  of  teaching  to  transcribe.  Dictation  time 
is  22  to  27  minutes  and  always  within  the 
speed-progression  rates  for  that  marking  pe¬ 
riod.  “Takes”  vary  from  5  to  20  minutes. 

Transcription  is  a  practice  period  in  w'hich 
the  students  transcribe  cold  notes  and  notes 
not  previously  read  in  properly  spelled,  prop¬ 
erly  punctuated  form,  and  typed  without  er¬ 
ror  at  a  minimum  speed  of  15  words  a  min¬ 
ute. 

The  typewritten  form  in  all  cases  is  a 
straight-away  70-space  line.  Transcription 
time  varies  in  length  from  3  to  30  minutes. 
Placement  is  a  drill  subject  in  Secretarial 
Training,  Office  Production  I,  and  Office 
Production  II. 

In  emphasizing  the  need  for  typing  ability 
as  a  part  of  transcription  ability,  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison  submits  the  follow-ing  standard  for 
four  semesters  of  typewriting.  Two  of  the 
four  best  tests  written  by  each  student  in  the 
marking  period  under  consideration  form  the 
material  to  which  these  standards  are  ap¬ 
plied. 


Semester 

Minimum 
Standard 
Words  a 
Minute 

I^ength  of 

Test,  Minutes 

Total  Permis¬ 
sible  Errors 

I 

18 

5 

8 

II 

28 

5 

12 

III 

38 

15 

16 

IV 

42 

15 

16 
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Mr.  Harrison  concludes: 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  only  upon 
accurately  determined  skills  as  a  prerequisite 
can  any  transcription  method  be  economi¬ 
cally  applied;  and  that  separate  shorthand, 
English,  and  typewriting  skills,  on  job  lev¬ 
els — the  method  here  employed — can  offer 
much  evidence  to  support  the  theory  of  “be¬ 
gin  transcribing  late.” 

— E.  IV.  Harrison. 


4 

AT  Walton  High  School  a  comprehensive 
foundation  course  in  transcription  is  of¬ 
fered.  The  work  is  done  exclusively  in  the 
typewriting  period. 

In  this  course,  the  qualities  of  a  mailable 
letter,  English  difficulties,  envelopes,  carbons, 
various  sizes  of  letter  paper,  and  all  kinds 
of  letter  forms  are  systematically  covered.  A 
typical  day’s  lesson  includes  the  following 
steps: 

1.  The  shorthand  outlines  for  difficult  or 
new  vocabulary  which  will  come  in  the  day’s 
dictation  are  practiced  at  home  or  in  class. 

2.  These  words  are  typed  once,  twice,  or 
more,  accurately,  as  a  warming-up  exercise, 
to  give  an  opportunity  to  test  the  cleanliness 
of  the  type,  and  to  practice  to  overcome  diffi¬ 
culties  as  far  as  the  typing  of  these  words  is 
concerned. 

3.  The  problem  for  the  day,  worded  as  a 
question,  is  read  orally  or  silently  by  the 
class.  Each  day’s  problem  focuses  attention 
on  just  one  specific  point  to  be  considered 
for  that  day  and  thereafter  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  pupils’  knowledge  and  skills  in  tran¬ 
scribing. 

4.  The  pupils  work  out  a  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  as  a  result  of  teacher 
questioning  and  teaching,  pupil  research,  and 
pupil  reading  from  mimeographed  text. 

5.  Two  or  three  letters  especially  composed 
to  illustrate  the  specific  aim  for  the  day  are 
then  dictated  at  whatever  speed  is  required 
for  that  particular  part  of  the  term.  Thought 
conveying,  however,  is  the  teacher’s  primary 
objective  while  dictating,  so  that,  although 


speed  of  dictation  is  considered,  thought  dom¬ 
inates. 

6.  The  pupils  are  given  two  or  three  min¬ 
utes  to  read  over  their  notes,  get  the  sense 
of  what  they  have  written,  insert  punctuation 
and  paragraph  marks,  and  look  up  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  words  in  their  individual  dictionaries. 

7.  The  pupils  then  transcribe  their  notes. 
While  they  are  thus  busy,  the  teacher  fre¬ 
quently  gives  1 -minute  technique  tests.  In 
conducting  this  test,  the  teacher  watches  one 
specific  pupil  for  1  minute  and  records  every 
poor  typewriting  habit  evident  in  that  min¬ 
ute.  The  pupil  and  the  teacher  later  confer 
on  the  difficulties  thus  revealed  and  the  meth¬ 
od  of  eliminating  these  hindrances  to  expert 
transcribing.  A  follow-up  test  is  given  sub¬ 
sequently  to  ascertain  to  what  degree  the 
pupil  has  improved. 

8.  At  least  5  minutes  before  the  end  of  the 
period,  all  work  is  stopped  and  the  letters 
are  corrected  by  the  pupils  themselves.  All 
mailable  letters  are  submitted  to  the  teacher 
for  signing.  The  pupils  are  rated  solely  on 
the  number  of  mailable  letters  produced  in 
proportion  to  the  number  typed  by  the  rest 
of  the  class. 

— Emma  Felter. 


5 


IN  preparing  Detroit  high  school  students 
for  stenographic  positions,  we  plan  to  give 
sufficient  variety  in  transcription  work  in  the 
advanced  classes  so  that  the  students  will  be 
able  to  orient  themselves  in  any  type  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting  work. 

Below  is  the  scale  of  minimum  require¬ 
ments  w'e  have  used  in  the  shorthand  classes: 


End  of  the  Leneth  of  Dictation  Transcription 
Semester  Dictation  Rate  Rate 

Minutes  Words  a  Words  a  Minute 
Minute 

First  .  3  40  10 

Second  .  3  60  10 

Third  .  3  75  15 

Fourth  .  4  85  20 

Fifth  .  4  95  25 

Sixth  .  4  105  30 
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'I'he  material  used  for  the  first  year  is 
made  up  mostly  of  brief  forms,  and  for  the 
remaining  courses  the  Ciregg  Writer  Tran¬ 
scription  tests  and  similar  material  of  1.4 
syllable  intensity  are  used.  In  the  Detroit 
High  School  of  Commerce  the  typewriting 
classes  follow  the  shorthand  classes,  and  the 
same  teacher  is  in  charge  of  lx)th.  This  plan 
is  followed  in  all  Detroit  high  schools  as  far 
as  equipment  and  organization  will  permit. 
Two  typewritten  transcripits  are  written  each 
week  for  the  first  year  and  a  half;  in  the  re¬ 
maining  courses,  four  transcripts  a  week  are 
written. 

The  first  typewritten  transcripts  usually 
consist  of  words,  pihrases,  and  short  sentences 
based  on  the  first  chapter  of  the  Manual.  A 
majority  of  our  leginning  shorthand  students 
have  had  a  year  of  typewriting  and  write 
from  straight  copiy  at  a  rate  of  at  least  25 
words  a  minute.  In  the  beginning  of  tran¬ 
scription  work,  we  follow  the  plan  of  having 
the  shorthand  notes  read  aloud  in  the  class¬ 
room  lefore  going  to  the  typewriting  room. 
This  helps  to  make  sure  that  the  students 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  dictation. 
Some  discussion  to  familiarize  the  students 
with  a  few  simple  rules  for  punctuation,  par¬ 
agraphing,  division  of  words,  and  spelling  is 
necessary  also.  Suggestions  from  the  teacher 
as  to  letter  placement  at  the  beginning  of 
each  course  is  necessary,  and  must  be  fob 
lowed  up  throughout  the  term.  Practically  no 
letters  presenting  arrangement  problems  are 
given  during  the  first  semester. 

In  second-semester  shorthand  a  review  is 
conducted  of  the  rules  for  division  of  words, 
use  of  punctuation  marks,  capitalization, 
paragraphing,  writing  numerals,  and  sp)elling. 
Practice  in  reading  from  “cold”  notes  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  every  course. 

The  dictation  material  for  the  following 
semesters  is  progressively  more  difficult  in 
both  vocabulary  and  arrangement.  A  3-  to 
5-minute  dictation  is  given  in  each  shorthand 
course  once  a  week.  Definite  spielling  lists 
once  a  week  containing  words  from  letters 
to  be  transcribed  are  helpful.  Unusual  words 
and  expressions  should  be  explained.  While 


it  is  not  advisable  to  build  up  extensive  vocab¬ 
ularies  for  spxrcific  businesses,  the  students  are 
made  aware  that  dictionaries  in  shorthand 
are  available  for  some  of  the  professions  and 
businesses.  Vocabularies  for  businesses  p5ecu- 
liar  to  tbe  locality  are  stressed.  We  use  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  material  to  supplement 
business  letters  and  articles.  Of  course,  the 
Ciregg  Writer  Transcription  Tests  are  given 
each  month.  The  advanced  classes  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  secretarial  and  pjersonality  factors, 
and  such  articles  are  a  welcome  change. 

The  following  standards  are  maintained: 

Students  should  typ5e  transcripts  accurately 
as  dictated,  in  good  typewritten  form,  with 
a  minimum  of  erasing.  They  should  have 
some  practice  in  correcting  faulty  English. 

Our  transcripts  are  graded  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  for  grading  Gregg  Writer 
Transcripts.  Transcription  rates  are  obtained 
by  subtracting  one  px)int  for  each  error  and 
dividing  the  remainder  by  the  time  allowed 
or  consumed  in  transcription.  At  the  Detroit 
High  School  of  Commerce,  dictation  is  given 
from  material  of  1.4  syllable  intensity  with 
no  arrangement  problems,  and  the  students 
graded  for  spieed  and  accuracy.  Other  let¬ 
ters  are  given  to  test  letter  arrangement,  and 
a  longer  time  allowance  is  made. 

The  study  of  letter  arrangement  is  impx)r- 
tant  and  calls  for  class  discussion  and  study. 
Systematic  presentation  of  the  problems  in 
letter  writing  and  copying  manuscripts  should 
be  carried  on,  and  it  is  essential  that  ample 
practice  in  applying  the  principles  be  given. 
I  am  confident  that  the  typewriting  arrange¬ 
ment  problems  have  to  be  retaught  in  the 
transcription  period.  Only  by  repetition  do 
these  letter  set-ups  become  a  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  technique. 

— Gertrude  E.  McDaniel. 


The  procedure  followed  in  the  dictation 
classes  of  Miss  Brown’s  School  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 
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Six  letters  (or  the  equivalent)  are  dictated 
daily  and  students  are  given  time  to  read 
hack  their  notes  silently,  after  which  the  notes 
are  clipped  to  the  required  number  of  sheets 
of  pajxrr  stamped  “Dictation.”  The  students 
furnish  their  own  paper  by  handing  in  two 
weeks'  supply  at  a  time.  These  notes  and 
the  paper  are  collected  in  class  and  taken  to 
the  jxrrson  in  charge  of  the  transcribing  room, 
where  the  students  call  at  the  desk  for  them 
when  ready  to  begin  work.  On  three  days  a 
week  the  time  of  beginning  and  completing 
transcribing  is  noted  on  the  papers  by  the 
supervisor.  Completed  work  is  handed  in 
at  the  desk  and  is  not  taken  out  of  the  room 
by  students  at  any  time. 

From  the  total  number  of  words  typed, 
which  includes  date  and  identification  ini¬ 
tials,  as  well  as  the  entire  letter,  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  rate  can  be  computed.  Carbon  copies 
are  made  of  all  letters.  Erasing  is  allowed 
on  work  given  on  three  days  a  w'eek.  Time 
used  in  handling  paper  and  making  erasures 
and  for  referring  to  dictionaries  and  atlases 
is  included  in  the  total. 

On  the  two  days  when  erasing  is  not  per¬ 
mitted,  all  typing  errors  must  be  encircled 
by  students  with  pencil  while  paper  is  in 
the  machine.  Four  such  errors  are  allowed 
to  the  letter  and  for  any  errors  which  are 
not  encircled  a  double  deduction  is  made. 
More  than  four  such  errors  disqualify  the 
letter.  These  transcriptions  are  timed  also. 

Six  letters  daily  for  each  student  would 
make  quite  a  burden  of  checking  for  any 
teacher  or  assistant,  so  four  of  the  six  are 
selected,  the  students  not  knowing  which 
four  will  be  graded.  In  this  way  they  get 
practice  on  six  letters,  but  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  average  work  done  by  each  student  may 
be  gained  from  the  inspection  of  four  letters. 
Occasionally,  the  letters  are  checked  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  class,  and  questions  answered  about 
punctuation  and  capitalization. 

When  the  basis  of  acceptable  work  is  a 
“usable”  letter,  all  letters  which  are  not  us¬ 
able  must  be  rewritten.  New  shorthand  notes 
are  copied  from  the  corrected  transcripts. 
This  gives  the  students  the  opportunity  to 


insert  punctuation  and  to  correct  outlines 
which  were  incorrectly  transcribed,  or  to  fill 
in  gaps.  From  these  new  notes  new  tran¬ 
scripts  are  made  within  two  days,  and  must 
be  credited  against  those  which  were  record¬ 
ed  as  “unusable,”  before  the  work  is  com¬ 
pleted  satisfactorily. 

— Eva  L.  Connelly. 

1 

ISS  CECELIA  WINDER,  of  the  Pack- 
ard  School,  New  York,  New  York,  be¬ 
lieves  that  transcription  instruction  on  the 
typewriter  should  begin  early — as  soon  as  the 
student  has  covered  the  typewriter  keyboard. 
This  serves  to  motivate  the  student  to  higher 
endeavor  because  the  typewritten  transcript 
reveals  to  him  his  shortcomings  so  sharply 
that  he  often  asks  for  the  remedial  treatment 
needed  to  help  him  to  improve.  This  early 
transcribing  is  done  from  shorthand  plates  in 
the  Manual  and  in  “Speed  Studies.”  This  af¬ 
fords  practice  in  the  correct  placement  on  the 
page  of  both  short  and  long  letters. 

When  the  student  has  demonstrated  that 
he  can  transcribe  plates  satisfactorily,  he  is 
given  dictation  made  up  of  old  and  new  vo¬ 
cabularies.  In  this  transcription,  the  student 
is  supervised  to  insure  the  development  of 
correct  transcribing  habits,  such  as  reading 
his  notes  before  transcribing,  reading  and 
correcting  his  transcript  before  handing  it  in, 
etc. 

Miss  Winder  concludes; 

When  the  student  has  finished  the  Manual, 
letters  containing  a  varied  and  more  difficult 
vocabulary  are  dictated  at  a  rate  of  80  words 
a  minute.  The  number  of  letters  is  grad¬ 
ually  increased  until  the  student  transcribes 
approximately  450  words  in  a  40-minute  pe¬ 
riod.  Care  is  exercised  by  the  teacher  that 
an  explanation  of  terms,  not  within  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  all  students,  is  given  before  the 
letters  are  transcribed,  for  no  one  can  be 
expected  to  transcribe  intelligently  that  which 
he  does  not  hear  intelligently. 

At  the  end  of  the  transcription  period,  the 
material  is  returned  to  the  teacher,  who 
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checks  for  the  teaching  points  of  the  day. 
I'he  papers  are  then  returned  to  the  students, 
who  check  verbatim.  The  principle  involved 
here  is  that  in  business  it  is  essential  that  the 
stenographer  be  able  to  detect  errors  l^efore 
turning  a  letter  in  to  his  employer  to  l^e 
signed. 

I'his  same  procedure  is  followed  with  an 
increasingly  difficult  vocabulary  and  w'ith  dic¬ 
tation  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed.  Furthermore, 
at  this  later  stage  a  greater  number  of  letters 
is  given  and  the  transcribing  periods  are  in¬ 
creased  to  four. 

— Cecelia  Winder. 


8 

SINCE  very  few  dictators  dictate  in  excess 
of  120  words  a  minute,  it  seems  that  the 
dictation  instructor  may  safely  adopt  130 
words  a  minute,  consistently  maintained  on 
all  kinds  of  material  as  the  standard  accom¬ 
plishment  for  his  graduates. 

In  order  to  develop  this  speed  in  the  short¬ 
est  possible  time,  say  from  three  to  four 
months  of  dictation,  letters  for  dictation  (for 
the  graduating  class)  should  range  in  length 
from  175  to  300  words  each.  From  five  to 
seven  of  these  letters  should  be  given  during 
a  period  allowing  from  40  to  60  minutes  for 
transcription. 

In  order  to  turn  in  seven  transcripts  in 
that  length  of  time,  it  is  necessary  that  abso¬ 
lutely  no  time  be  lost  in  becoming  settled  at 
the  machine,  preparing  stationery,  etc.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  average  transcription  speed  of 
approximately  35  words  a  minute  must  be 
maintained. 

The  student  must  reach  a  point  at  which 
he  can  consistently  turn  in  complete  sets  of 
mailable  transcripts  during  one  week.  This 
is  a  fair  indication  to  his  instructor  that  he 
has  reached,  or  is  not  far  from,  the  130  re¬ 
quirement.  As  a  further  check  on  accuracy 
and  ability,  the  student  is  called  upon  at  any 
time  during  his  final  two  weeks  to  read  back 
before  the  entire  class  any  letters  that  have 
been  dictated  during  the  period.  He  must 
read  these  letters  perfectly  and  without  hesi¬ 
tation  in  order  to  receive  credit.  Every  stu¬ 


dent,  long  liefore  the  completion  of  his  course, 
knows  about  the  “five  sets  of  seven”  and 
“the  ten  read-backs.”  He  also  knows  that  if 
a  carbon  copy  of  a  letter  is  not  acceptable, 
the  original  itself  is  disqualified. 

Dictation  class  arrangements  provide  three 
groups — the  90-words-a-minute  class,  the 
1 10-words-a-minute  class,  and  the  130-words- 
a-minute,  or  graduating,  class.  Students  are 
not  admitted  to  the  dictation  class  until  they 
have  passed  dictation  tests  given  at  90  words 
a  minute.  All  letters  accepted  for  credit  must 
he  mailable;  that  is,  they  must  be  accurate, 
neat,  well  set  on  the  page,  and  consideration 
must  have  been  given  to  all  the  other  details 
that  might  not  escape  the  eagle  eye  of  the 
fastidious  or  crotchety  dictator. 

A  90- word  student  advances  to  the  110- 
word  class  when  he  has  completed  a  budget 
of  50  mailable  letters  and  15  mailable  articles. 
He  completes  the  110-word  class  when  his 
budget  contains  75  mailable  letters  and  25 
mailable  articles. 


RECOMMENDATION  FOR  CLASS 
REQUIREMENTS 


90-Word 
Budget 
25  A  Letters 
25  B  Letters 
15  Articles 


110-Word 

Budget 

37  Letters 

38  B  Letters 
25  .Articles 

5  Read -backs 
3  Sets  of 
seven 


120-Word 

Budget 

37  A  Letters 

38  B  Letters 
25  Articles 

10  Read -backs 
5  Sets  of 
seven 


Entire  budget  must  be  mailable. 

90-A  letters,  length  from  80  to  100  words 

90-B  letters,  length  from  80  to  130  words 

110-A  letters,  length  from  120  to  150  words 

110-B  letters,  length  from  170  to  220  words 

130-A  letters,  length  from  170  to  220  words 

130-B  letters,  length  from  250  to  300  words 

The  articles  dictated  at  90  words  a  minute 


are  all  legal  material,  so  consideration  is  given 
to  form,  preparation,  folding,  set-up,  etc. 

The  articles,  dictated  at  110  to  130  words 
a  minute,  containing  from  300  to  350  words 
each,  given  three  to  a  period,  cover  assorted 
material,  all  preread  and  selected  because  the 
articles  themselves  contain  constructive  as 
well  as  instructive  matter. 

Procedure  for  Dictation  Class.  A  period 
of  40  minutes. 
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(1)  Roll  call.  (2)  Check  back  previously 
dictated  and  transcribed  material.  (3)  Dic¬ 
tation  practice  at  20  words  over  the  speed  of 
the  class,  calling  on  individuals  to  read  back, 
and  sometimes  having  the  entire  class  read 
hack  in  unison.  (4)  The  new  dictation  ma¬ 
terial  for  transcription. 

The  Theory  Behind  Practice  or  Routine. 
Recommendation:  Each  dictation  instructor 
should  follow  his  own  class  into  the  tran¬ 
scription  room  personally  to  supervise  the 
transcription.  The  student  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  read  over  his  notes  before  putting 
the  paper  into  the  machine.  This  tends  to 
help  him  to  turn  out  a  more  fluent  transcript. 
Neat  erasures  may  be  permissible — not  more 
than  three,  however — and  they  must  not  be 
noticeable.  Under  no  circumstances  is  a  stu¬ 
dent  permitted  to  recopy  a  letter.  This  en¬ 
courages  thrift,  both  in  time  and  in  supplies, 
and  develops  accuracy  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  Cheating  or  copying,  of  course,  is  not 
tolerated.  If  a  student  does  copy,  he  re¬ 
ceives  no  credit  for  any  work  turned  in  at 
the  end  of  that  period. 


In  the  June  issue  the  Transcription 
Club  will  be  open  to  all  teachers  who 
wish  to  comment  on  any  ideas  that 
have  been  advanced  in  these  columns 
this  year.  This  discussion  will  center 
around  the  p)oints  made  by  Miss  Brew- 
ington  in  the  April  issue,  but  any  other 
}X)ints  which  teachers  wish  to  discuss 
will  be  given  consideration. 


Two  other  periods,  one  in  the  morning  and 
one  in  the  afternoon,  should  be  devoted  to 
dictation  and  reading  practice.  Speed  is 
varied  in  these  classes  to  suit  the  group.  The 
speed  and  the  material,  of  course,  should 
vary  at  the  discretion  and  the  decision  of  the 
instructor.  Groups  should  be  selected  for 
special  practice  because  of  some  evident  de¬ 
ficiency,  such  as  “those  who  get  it  all  and 
can’t  read  it  back,”  and  “those  who  have  to 
leave  out  a  few  words  here  and  there,”  and 
the  like. 

Occasionally,  articles  ought  to  be  given  at 


a  speed  of  10  or  even  20  words  slower  than 
the  regular  class  rate  in  order  to  improve 
penmanship.  On  these  occasions  the  tran¬ 
scripts  must  be  just  alx)ut  perfect.  Speed  de¬ 
velopment  usually  plays  havoc  with  good 
outlines,  and  this  particular  practice  relieves 
that  situation  greatly.  — R.  D.  Parrish. 

Business  Education  Calendar 

May 

2-4  Central  Commerical  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Des  Moines. 

4  High  School  Commerical  Teachers 
Association  of  New  Jersey,  New 
Brunswick. 

18  Commercial  Education  Association  of 
New  York  City  and  Vicinity,  New 
York. 

18  New'  York  City  Gregg  Shorthand 
Teachers  Association,  New  York. 

31  New  York  State  Business  Education 
Association,  Niagara  Falls. 

31  California  Commercial  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  Bay  Section. 

31  Connecticut  Valley  Commercial 
Teachers  Association,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

June 

1  New  York  State  Business  Education 
Association,  Niagara  Falls. 

27- 28  University  of  Chicago  Conference  on 

Business  Education,  Chicago. 

28- 29  Mid-West  Business  Education  Con¬ 

ference  University  of  Denver,  School 
of  Commerce,  Denver. 

30  National  Education  Association,  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Education,  Den¬ 
ver.  (Ends  July  5.) 


Brief  Form  Char+s  Available 

GregK  Shorthand  “Brief  Form  Charts”  are 
available  in  handy  leaflets  designed  for  testing 
and  drill  purposes.  These  charts  sell  for  2t  each 
or  $2.00  the  hundred.  Orders  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  remittances,  and  should  be  addressed 
to 

THE  GREGG  WRITER 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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•  Edited  by  DORA  H.  PITTS 

Western  High  School, 

Detroit,  Michigan 

ANC)\'HL  activity  is  described  in  the 
following  letter  from  Mrs.  O.  h. 
Loomis,  sjxjnsor  of  the  commercial 
club  in  the  Heloit,  Wisconsin,  Vocational 
School.  This  interesting  feature  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  by  many  other  similar  societies, 
and  we  commend  it  to  their  consideration; 

We  consider  our  ('ommercial  Club  a  most 
wide-awake  and  useful  organization,  .\bout 
four  years  ago  thirty-five  students  of  the 
Commercial  Department  organized  a  club, 
and  like  most  clubs  in  their  infancy,  had  one 
or  tw’o  activities.  The  next  year  the  memlTcr- 
ship  was  larger  and  the  club  stronger;  now 
the  membership  is  nearly  one  hundred.  Last 
year  we  felt  we  accomplished  a  great  deal, 
and  this  year  we  ho[Te  to  do  better.  Each 
month  we  try  to  put  on  some  sales  or  business 
project  or  a  social  event.  The  club  chartered 
buses  and  took  over  one  hundred  students 
on  each  of  two  trips  to  the  Century  of  Prog¬ 
ress.  One  of  our  sales  projects  has  been  a 
magazine  contest  put  on  by  the  students  each 
year.  The  first  year  thirty-five  subscriptions 
w'ere  sold  and  this  year  eighty-nine — netting 
the  club  fifty  dollars.  Our  social  program 
consists  of  one  banquet  and  two  dancing 
parties  each  year,  a  mid-winter  frolic  and  a 
spring  party.  We  always  give  at  least  one 
full  evening  play  during  the  year  and  several 
one-act  plays  for  assembly  and  other  pro¬ 
grams.  A  picnic  at  one  of  Wisconsin’s  lakes 
makes  a  fitting  climax  to  a  busy  and  suc¬ 
cessful  year. 

Last  year  we  put  on  our  biggest  sales 
project  which  was  both  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  to  the  students.  One  of  the  department 
store  owners  in  Beloit  gave  the  Commercial 


('lub  complete  charge  of  the  store  for  an 
entire  day.  Every  position  in  the  store,  from 
janitor  to  general  manager,  was  filled  by  a 
student.  In  order  to  have  a  position  in  the 
store  that  day,  it  was  necessary  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  submit  to  one  of  the  commercial 
teachers  a  written  application,  listing  his 
cjualifications. 

Preparations  for  the  project  were  started  a 
month  before  the  day  assigned  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  store.  During  this  time  novel 
sales  ideas  and  means  of  advertising  were 
worked  out.  In  the  evenings,  the  students 
were  trained  by  the  regular  employees.  Every¬ 
thing  for  the  day  was  done  by  the  students — 
trimming  windows,  building  floor  displays, 
running  the  elevator,  delivering  merchan¬ 
dise,  etc.  In  all,  ninety-seven  students  had 
positions  for  the  day.  One  of  the  features  of 
the  project  was  a  style  show'  and  musical 
program.  The  store  paid  us  five  per  cent  of 
all  sales  made  that  day.  Our  share  was  sixty 
dollars.  Several  girls  received  steady  em¬ 
ployment  as  a  result  of  this  project. 

This  year  we  expect  to  repeat  the  project 
or  try  a  similar  one. 

The  Social  Activities 

HIS  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
school  organizations  are  beginning  to  plan 
for  their  annual  banquet  or  annual  picnic, 
or  lx)th.  I  think  the  pupils  very  much  enjoy 
a  banquet  w  ith  toasts  by  their  own  members, 
as  that  gives  them  a  “grown-up”  feeling.  A 
final  talk  by  some  business  man  or  woman 
makes  a  pleasant  ending  for  the  year’s  pro¬ 
gram.  The  pupils  can  make  very  pretty  deco- 
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rations  and  menu  cards  and  the  meal  need 
not  be  elaborate.  If  your  club  has  not  yet  had 
one,  I  suggest  that  you  try  this  year  to  give 
the  members  the  benefit  which  they  will  gain 
from  that  social  event. 

Western  Hish  Clubs  Busy 

UR  Detroit  Western  High  Clubs  are 
just  now  proving  their  mettle.  Though 
they  have  been  made  homeless  by  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  their  loved  schoolhouse,  and  are  in 
new  and  strange  quarters,  they  are  carrying 
on,  with  their  full  quotas  of  members,  the 
programs  almost  exactly  as  planned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  semester.  They  are  now’ 
working  on  the  details  of  the  May  banquet, 
which  brings  into  play  the  talent  of  members 
trom  each  of  the  three  clubs.  The  Commer¬ 
cial  Alumnae  are  preparing  the  program  of 
music,  toasts,  and  speeches;  the  Notary  Club 
is  practicing  on  a  play  from  Key$  and  Cue$ 
for  presentation  at  that  event,  and  the  140- 
Club  will  type  the  menus  and  programs.  All 
have  done  valiant  service  in  helping  along 
the  movement  for  the  appropriation  by  the 
City  Council  for  a  new  building  to  replace 
the  old  Western  High  building.  Their  fine 
spirit  is  inspiring  and  irresistible. 

The  Double  Circle  Club 

ISS  MARY  M.  KAYLOR  of  Hagers¬ 
town,  Maryland,  writes  an  account  of 
“The  Double  Circle  Club,”  of  which  she  is 
sponsor.  This  mysterious  name  and  the  pur- 
[X)se  of  the  club,  together  with  the  require¬ 
ments  for  membership,  are  explained  by  Miss 
Kay  lor: 

The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  further  the 
interests  of  secretarial  students  in  the  high 
school,  and  membership  is  open  to  all  seniors 
who  take  a  major  commercial  subject.  Juniors 
are  eligible  after  the  first  report  (leriod  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  made  a  grade  of  “A”  or  “B” 
in  the  major  commercial  subjects  with  no 
grade  below  “C”  in  any  subject.  This  re¬ 
quirement  may  be  met  at  any  one  of  the 
three  report  periods  of  the  first  semester  and 
the  standing  must  be  maintained.  The  grade- 
requirement  provision  has  made  the  club  a 
goal  to  work  for — something  to  be  attained — 


while  the  absence  of  any  requirement  of  this 
kind  for  seniors  makes  it  possible  for  all 
students  in  their  last  year  to  have  any  advan¬ 
tages  accruing  from  club  membership. 

Meetings  are  held  on  the  first  and  third 
Wednesdays  of  each  month.  One  meeting 
is  given  over  to  a  business  session  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  program,  while  at  the  other  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  month  a  speaker  is  invited  to  talk 
on  some  subject  of  Interest. 

In  all  these  respects  our  club  is  operated 
very  much  along  the  lines  of  all  organiza¬ 
tions  of  this  kind.  However,  it  is  the  name, 
“The  Double  Circle,”  which  has  held  pecu¬ 
liar  interest  for  the  members.  We  use  the 
double  circle  as  our  emblem  on  posters,  an¬ 
nouncements,  programs,  and  letterheads.  It 
signifies  the  combination  of  knowledge,  tech¬ 
nical  or  otherwise,  with  the  personal  qualifi¬ 
cations  which  are  so  important  in  the  success 
of  the  secretary.  To  carry  out  the  analogy 
with  the  Gregg  Shorthand,  it  represents: 

I — intcilijience,  i.c. 
knowledge  of 
shorthand, 
typewriting, 

English  conventions, 
etc. 


Organizes  a  Club 

ISS  PRISCILLA  BROADWELL  of  the 
Milford  Central  and  High  School,  Mil¬ 
ford,  N.  Y.,  writes  that  a  commercial  club  is 
just  being  organized  in  her  school  and  is  very 
much  interested  in  the  new  book  Key$  and 
Cue$.  It  certainly  will  fit  into  her  programs. 

We  Welcome  Springfield 

ISS  LA  VEDA  RODENBURG,  of  the 
Central  High  School  of  Springfield,  III., 
is  about  to  organize  a  commercial  club  in  the 
department  which  at  present  has  none.  Her 
desire  is  “to  enable  the  teachers  to  offer  more 
aid  to  pupils  desiring  to  do  work  for  the 
Gregg  Writer  Art  and  Credentials  Depart¬ 
ment,  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  business 
world,  and  to  broaden  in  every  way  possible 
the  student’s  viewpoint.”  With  such  worthy 
aims,  her  club  must  succeed. 


plus 


S- 

(  I— i: 


^ — ambition 
efficiency 
\  i — initiative 
I  O — orderliness 
— usefulness 
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BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS  TEST  NO.  8 


•  R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG.  M.C.S..  C.P.A. 

DIcItinson  High  School, 

Jersey  City.  N,  J, 

INSURANCE 

Section  A 

Time,  20  Minutes;  25  Credits 

OME  of  the  following  statements  are  true 
and  some  of  them  are  false.  On  a  sepa¬ 
rate  sheet  of  paper,  indicate  those  that  you 
Ixlieve  to  be  true  by  writing  a  T  and  those 
that  you  believe  to  be  false  by  writing  the 
correct  answer.  Number  each  of  your  an¬ 
swers  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  of 
the  statements  below. 

1.  Insurance  is  protection  against  hnancial 
loss.  (True.) 

2.  Under  an  ordinary  fire  insurance  policy, 
the  insurance  company  always  pays  the 
full  loss.  (False — Loss  or  insurance, 
whichever  is  low'er.) 

3.  The  amount  paid  for  fire  insurance  is 
called  the  premium.  (True). 

4.  The  policy  is  the  written  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  insurer  and  the  insured. 
(True.) 

5.  A  house  valued  at  $10,000  and  insured 
for  $6,000  under  an  ordinary  fire  insur¬ 
ance  policy,  is  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  full  loss  can  be  collected  on  the 
policy.  (False — $6,000.) 

6.  In  the  case  of  a  fire  loss,  the  insurer  will 
never  pay  more  than  the  insurance  or 
more  than  the  loss;  whichever  is  lower. 
(True.) 

7.  Under  an  80%  clause  fire  insurance 
policy,  a  $20,000  property  must  be  in¬ 
sured  for  at  least  $16,000  in  order  that 
full  indemnity  up  to  $16,000  may  be 
collected  from  the  insurer  in  the  case 
of  loss  by  fire.  (True.) 

8.  Only  losses  caused  directly  by  fire  can 
be  collected  on  a  fire  insurance  policy. 
(False — Also  damages  caused  by  water 
used  to  extinguish  fire  and  losses  due 
to  destruction  of  property  to  prevent 
spread  of  fire.) 

9.  The  premium  on  a  $6,000  policy  at  68^ 
per  $100  is  $408.  (False— $40.80.) 

10.  The  insurance  rate  on  fire  insurance  is 
72^  less  10%  per  $100.  The  premium 
on  a  $5,000  policy  is  $32.40.  (True.) 

11.  The  net  loss  of  an  insurance  company 


AND  TAXES 

that  paid  a  $3,200  fire  loss  on  a  $7,500 
policy  in  force  one  year,  on  which  the 
premium  rate  was  64yi  per  $100,  was 
$3,152.  (True.) 

12.  A  building  was  insured  under  an  ordi¬ 
nary  policy  in  Company  A  for  $15,000, 
and  in  Company  B  for  $10,000.  In  case 
of  a  $5,000  loss.  Company  A  will  have 
to  pay  $3,000.  (True.) 

13.  The  total  sum  necessary  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  city  for  one  year  must  first 
be  computed,  before  the  tax  rate  can  be 
determined.  (True.) 

14.  A  tax  levied  on  merchandise  brought 
into  the  country  is  called  a  property  tax. 
(False — Imjxirt  tax.) 

15.  In  order  to  find  the  tax  rate  per  $1,  it 
is  necessary  to  divide  the  total  city 
budget  by  the  total  assessed  valuation  of 
real  and  personal  property.  (True.) 

16.  A  single  person  who  earns  less  than 
$1,500  a  year  does  not  have  to  pay  a 
Federal  income  tax.  (False — $1,000  ex¬ 
emption.) 

17.  The  tax  due  on  a  building  assessed  at 
$8,400  is  $417.52,  if  the  tax  rate  is  $3.78 
per  $100.  (False— $317.52.) 

18.  A  married  man  with  2  dependents  under 
18  years  of  age  is  entitled  to  an  income 
tax  exemption  of  $3,300.  (True.) 

19.  At  1/4%,  the  tax  on  $3,260  is  $48.90. 
(True.) 

20.  If  the  city  budget  amounts  to  $195,000 
and  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  and 
personal  property  to  $6,500,000,  the  tax 
rate  is  $3  per  $100.  (True.) 

21.  A  refund  of  $5  should  be  made  by  the 
insurance  company  on  a  policy  that  they 
cancel  after  it  has  been  in  force  4  months, 
if  a  $7.50  premium  has  been  received  by 
them.  (True.) 

22.  A  penalty  is  usually  charged  by  cities  on 
delinquent  taxes.  (True.) 

23.  A  9%  penalty  on  $348  delinquent  taxes, 
for  six  months  amounts  to  $31.32.  (False 
—$15.66.) 

24.  The  tax  on  $30,000  worth  of  real  estate 
is  $90  if  the  tax  rate  is  $3  per  $100. 
(False— $900.) 
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25.  A  state  income  tax  provides  a  tax  rate 
of  2%  on  the  first  $10,000  of  taxable  in¬ 
come,  and  4%  on  taxable  income  be¬ 
tween  $10,000  and  $50,000.  The  tax  on 
$40,000  taxable  income  is  $1,400.  (True.) 

Section  B 

Time,  15  Minutes;  15  Credits 

In  each  of  the  following  statements,  one 
number  or  group  of  numbers  enclosed  in  the 
parenthesis  will  make  the  statement  correct. 
On  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  indicate  that 
number  or  group  of  numbers.  Number  each 
of  your  answers  to  correspond  with  the  num- 
l>ers  of  the  statements  below. 

1.  The  premium  paid  on  $8,400  insurance 

at  is  $72— $84— $86). 

2.  Property  valued  at  $10,000  is  insured  for 
$6,000.  The  amount  recovered  under 
an  ordinary  fire  insurance  policy  in  the 
case  of  a  $5,000  loss  is  ($5,000 — $6,000 — 
$8,000— $10,000). 

3.  $6,000  insurance  at  63^  per  $100  costs 
( 26.40— $42 .60—$  1 24.80 ) . 

4.  A  building  is  insured  for  $12,500,  at 
4/5%  less  10%.  The  premium  cost  is 
($75— ^0— $110— $125). 

5.  A  factory  valued  at  $78,000  and  insured 
for  $39,000,  is  damaged  by  fire  and  water 
to  the  extent  of  $58,500.  Under  an  ordi¬ 
nary  fire  insurance  policy  ($39,000 — $58,- 
500— $78,000— $117,000),  can  be  col¬ 
lected  from  the  insurance  company. 

6.  A  stock  of  merchandise  valued  at  $12,000 
was  insured  for  ^  of  its  value  at  78^ 
per  $100.  The  premium  amounted  to 
( $65.80— ;70.20—$86.50— $90.20  ) . 

7.  A  house  valued  at  $10,000  is  insured  for 
$6,000  under  a  New  York  Standard  80% 
Co.  insurance  clause  policy.  In  case  of 
a  $4,000  fire  loss,  ($2,000 — $3,000 — 
$4,000 — $6,000)  would  ^  collected  from 
the  insurance  company. 

8.  A  vessel  valued  at  $240,000  was  insured 
for  5/6  of  its  value  at  1%  less  10%. 
The  premium  amounted  to  ($1,600 — 
$2,400— $2,800). 

9.  A  garage  valued  at  $12,000  is  insured 

for  $8,000  under  a  co-insurance  clause 
policy.  The  insurance  company  would 
pay  $6,000— $8,000— $12,000) 

in  case  of  a  $6,000  loss. 

10.  A  man’s  taxable  income  amounts  to 
$5,000.  If  the  tax  rate  is  4%  on  the  first 
$4,000  of  taxable  income  and  8%  on 


taxable  income  over  $4,000,  his  total  tax 
is  ($102.50— $160— ^240— $600). 

11.  The  Federal  Income  Tax  Law  provides 
for  exemptions  of  $2,500  for  married  per¬ 
sons,  and  $400  for  each  dependent.  A 
married  man  who  has  to  support  3  chil¬ 
dren  under  18  years  of  age  and  an  aged 
mother  is  allowed  a  total  exemption  of 
($3,700— $5,100— $8,200— K/00  ). 

12.  If  the  Federal  Income  Tax  rate  on  cor¬ 
porations  is  13^%,  the  tax  on  $42,614 
taxable  income  is  ($4,615.73 — $5,859.43 
—$5,631.86— $4,897.08). 

13.  The  tax  rate  in  a  city  is  $3.89  per  $100. 
The  tax  on  property  assessed  for  $62,800 
is  ($1,615.87  —  $2,442.29  —  $1,496.72  — 
$2,442.92). 

14.  The  assessed  valuation  of  all  real  and 
personal  property  in  a  town  is  $5,840,- 
000.  If  the  budget  to  be  raised  by  tax¬ 
ation  is  $172,280  the  tax  rate  will  have 
to  be  ($2.98  per  $100— 12.95  per  $100— 
$3.15  per  $100— $3.22  per  $100). 

15.  A  penalty  of  6%  is  charged  on  all  de¬ 
linquent  taxes.  The  penalty  on  $870  taxes 
due  April  1  and  paid  luly  30  is  ($15.20 — 
$16.80— ^77.40— $18.60). 

Section  C 

Time,  25  Minutes;  60  Credits 

On  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  solve  the  fol¬ 
lowing  problems,  showing  all  work  necessary 
to  arrive  at  the  solution.  Label  each  result 
by  writing  the  word  “answer”  after  it. 

.  1.  A  factory  valued  at  $72,000  was  insured 
under  an  ordinary  policy  in  Company  A 
for  $18,000,  and  in  Company  B  for 
$36,000.  Find  the  amount  of  each  com¬ 
pany’s  loss,  if  fire  caused  a  loss  of  $24,- 
600.  (Answer  =  h  —  $8,200;  B  — 
$16,400.) 

2.  If  the  2  year  premium  rate  for  insuring 
a  house  is  times  the  rate  for  1  year, 
find  the  premium  on  a  building  insured 
for  $32,000  for  2  years,  if  the  annual 
rate  is  ^%.  (Answer  =  $420.) 

3.  A  garage  valued  at  $8,000  is  insured  for 
$3,200  under  an  80% — average  clause 
policy.  If  fire  and  water  causes  a  loss 
of  $6,600,  how  much  would  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  have  to  pay?  (Answer  = 
$3,200.) 

4.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  real  and 
personal  property  in  a  city  is  $64,000,000. 
If  the  tax  rate  is  $4.12  per  $100,  find  the 
tax  budget  to  be  raised.  (Answer  = 
$2,636,800.) 
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PoMfal  Nc*ale»«,  at  iit^w  ivpt'  of  wttrltl  |i$lolie. 
a  n€‘w  wrinklo  in  wa^lo  baiMkolN.  ainoilior 
clovi4*o  by  fbo  invonlivo  3lr.  Ilt^nflcy,  and 
ofbor  niaiilorK  romniaind  yaiur  aillt^nfion 

•  ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLE 


40  With  so  many  rcsjxmscs  to  the  coujxrns 
attached  to  this  page  coming  in  every 

day,  I  have  lx.*gun  to  think  tliat  teacliers 
would  do  well  to  study  the  jx)stal  rates  to  see 
that  the  correct  amount  of  jx)stagc  is  put  on 
letters  and  other  pieces  of  mail.  The  Hanson 
Scale  Company  of  Chicago  has  come  to  the 
rescue  of  those  who  wish  to  send  mail  via 
the  air  route  with  a  new  one-{X)und  mail 
scale  similar  to  the  regular  No.  1546  larger 
model.  Larger,  quarter-ounce  graduations 
are  made  possible  by  decreasing  the  capacity 
of  the  new  model.  At  the  same  time,  a  very 
sensitive  and  accurate  recording  of  small 
w'eights  is  possible.  The  dial  is  so  graduated 
that  it  has  a  visibility  of  one-sixteenth  of  an 
ounce  in  weight  recording.  The  scale  is 
automatic,  registers  instantly,  and  computes 
air  mail,  first-class  mail  and  parcel  post  up  to 
one  pound. 

41  While  we  ordinarily  think  of  maps  as 
something  for  the  geography  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  school,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  “where  places  are”  is  a  vital  matter  to 
practically  all  businesses  and  that  students 
should  be  able  to  read  maps  and  get  the  prop¬ 
er  perspective  of  other  countries.  A  new 
world  globe  by  Rand  McNally,  showing  riv¬ 
ers  and  oceans  in  silver  color,  has  made  its 
appearance,  and  its  appearance  is  most  at¬ 
tractive. 

42  •  used  to  get  my  shoes  scratched  because 
I’d  kick  the  wastebasket  towards  the 

spot  where  I  wished  it  to  be.  Now,  things 
are  different.  Vul-Cot  is  a  standard  waste¬ 
basket  made  of  hard,  vulcanized  National 
fibre.  It  comes  in  olive-green,  maroon-brown, 
oak,  walnut,  and  mahogany.  These  baskets 


never  seem  to  chip,  crack  and,  of  course,  they 
never  rust  because  there  is  nothing  to  rust. 
I'm  all  tor  them. 

43  ■'  he  Weis  Stationery  storage  cabinet,  a 
handy  size  tor  the  typist’s  desk.  There 
is  room  for  full-size  letterheads,  for  half-size 


sheets,  too;  compartments  for  small  and  also 
tor  long  envelopes,  and  at  the  base  a  draw’er 
tor  carlxrn  pajTcr  and  other  accessories.  Ciood 
for  the  teacher’s  desk,  too. 

44  f''  umbering  machines  are  used  for 
many  purposes.  One  use,  suggested  by 


May,  1935 

A.  A.  Bowie, 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below. 
40  41  42  43  44 


Name 

Address 
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Mr.  Jewell  Mayes,  Assistant  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  in  the  Missouri  State 
Department  ot  Agriculture,  is  worth  know¬ 
ing.  Every  incoming  letter  that  he  answers 
is  given  a  number  and  the  stenographer  puts 
that  number  down  instcail  ol  waiting  to 
write  the  name  and  address.  While  this 
saves  only  a  very  short  time  on  each  letter  of 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  that  have  to  he 
acknowledged,  in  the  aggregate  many  hours 
are  saved.  Hates  Adding  machine  fills  the 
hill  here.  They  have  a  special  “featherweight” 
that’s  especially  appealing. 

Bentley's  Idea  for  Ash  Tray 

Oh,  for  a  place  to  put  my  pins,  pens,  clips, 
paper  fasteners,  tacks,  etc.,  etc.!  The  answer 
comes  as  a  suggestion  from  Frank  W.  Bent¬ 
ley  of  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa,  who  submits 
the  photograph  alx)ve.  He  says: 

Paper  fasteners,  clips,  and  one  or  two  other 
routine  desk  necessities  are  usually  kept  in 


The  Bentley  Utility  Tray 


separate  cardboard  boxes  in  the  desk  drawers 
or  thrown  indiscriminately  into  one  tray. 
Procure  one  of  the  very  common  ten-cent 
individual  ash  tray  smoking  sets  and  make 
use  of  it  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration.  The  set  has  five  shallow  hut  roomy 
trays,  each  with  a  convenient  handle-like  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  it  can  he  lifted  out  if 
necessary.  Each  tray  can  Ite  filled  with  one 
of  the  items  continually  used  in  caring  for 
work  passing  over  the  desk.  All  the  trays 
are  of  strong  but  light  metal.  The  set  is  un¬ 
breakable. 


Miss  Kuna  in  New  Post 

PRESIDENT  ROBERT  H.  RUFF,  of  Cen- 
'  tral  ('ollege,  Fayette,  Missouri,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  addition  to  the  Economics 
Department,  beginning  next  September,  of  a 
new  series  of  courses  covering  the  field  of 
secretarial  procedure 
and  skills.  These 
courses  may  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Lib¬ 
eral  Arts  work  or 
taken  as  purely  vo¬ 
cational  subjects.  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  proficien¬ 
cy  will  be  awarded 
for  satisfactory  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  course. 

Miss  Margueritte 
Kuna,  now  head  of 
the  Department  of 
Commercial  subjects  in  the  Louisiana,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Eligh  School,  will  teach  the  courses. 
Miss  Kuna  has  the  honor  of  holding  the  all- 
time  scholarship  record  of  the  Louisiana, 
.Missouri,  High  School,  from  which  she  was 
graduated  as  an  honor  student  in  1924.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Northeast  Missouri  State 
Teachers  College,  Kirksville,  and  received 
her  Master’s  degree  from  the  University  of 
Iowa  in  1933. 


THIS  IS  WHAT  WE^RE  MADE 
OF 

Readers  of  Business  Education  World 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  the  physical 
construction  of  the  magazine. 

Here  are  the  facts: 

The  paper  body  stock,  supplied  by  the 
Clark  Papier  Co.,  is  Crobank  School  Text, 
55-px)und  Blue  White  English  Finish.  The 
cover  stock,  suppilied  by  tbe  Forest  Paper 
Co.,  is  100-jx)und  Coated. 

The  body  type  is  Granjon;  the  headings 
are  set  in  Kabel  medium,  and  the  sub¬ 
headings  in  Bodoni  Ultra.  The  column 
measure  is  15  picas. 

The  publication  is  styled  and  printed  by 
Blanchard  Press,  New  York  City. 


MARGUERITE  KUNA 
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BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

!^prin|{  brings  an  array  nf  i%'4»rili- while  volumes9 
and  IhiN  month^s  review's  eon4*ern  themselves 
principally  with  student  vu€*ational  guidance 


•  Reviewed  by  JESSIE  GRAHAM,  Ph.D. 

Alexander  Hamilton  High  School. 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Principles  of  Guidance,  by  Arthur  J.  Jones, 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New 

York  (Second  Edition),  1934,  456  pps. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  come 
an  awakened  consciousness  of  social  respon¬ 
sibility  for  assisting  youth  in  the  solution  of 
its  problems.  As  a  result,  many  interesting 
and  significant  experiments  which  point  the 
way  to  greatly  improved  techniques  in  guid¬ 
ance  have  been  made.  While  fundamental 
principles  and  assumptions  underlying  guid¬ 
ance  do  not  change  from  year  to  year,  meth¬ 
ods  of  administering  guidance  programs  do 
change  as  the  result  of  experience. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  of  this  book, 
some  of  the  data  reported  by  the  National 
Committee  in  Recent  Social  Trends  have 
been  utilized.  In  another  chapter,  the 
types  of  problems  confronting  young  people 
today  are  set  forth. 

The  basic  assumptions  underlying  guid¬ 
ance  are:  the  fact  that  there  are  significant 
differences  in  native  ability  between  individ¬ 
uals;  native  abilities  are  not  usually  special¬ 
ized;  human  activity  is  increasingly  special¬ 
ized;  the  period  of  occupational  preparation 
is  lengthening;  young  people  need  assistance 
in  meeting  important  crises  in  life;  the  school 
can  give  the  needed  assistance;  and  guidance 
is  not  mandatory  but  aims  at  progressive 
ability  for  self-guidance. 

Part  II  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  meth¬ 
ods  of  investigation  in  guidance.  Chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  uses  made  of  school  rec¬ 
ords,  school  organization,  exploratory  activi¬ 
ties,  tests,  psychiatry,  the  pseudo-sciences. 


and  other  methods  of  studying  the  individual. 

Part  III  is  devoted  to  methods  of  guiding 
students,  with  chapters  on  occupational, 
leadership,  and  leisure-time  guidance. 

The  final  part  of  the  book  is  given  over 
to  an  evaluation  of  guidance  programs  and 
a  discussion  of  the  future  of  guidance.  The 
most  hopeful  aspect  of  the  entire  guidance 
program  as  seen  by  the  author,  is  its  flexi¬ 
bility  and  its  consequent  ability  to  be  respon¬ 
sive  to  changing  conditions  and  the  varying 
needs  of  young  people. 

A  Survey  of  Hopeful  Fields  of  Acfivity 

New  Careers  for  Youth,  Today's  Job  Out¬ 
look  FOR  Men  and  Women  from  Seven¬ 
teen  TO  Thirty-two,  by  Walter  B.  Pitkin, 
Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York,  1934,  236 
pps. 

In  the  preface,  Walter  Pitkin  expresses  his 
gratitude  to  more  than  five  hundred  people 
who  cooperated  in  the  preparation  of  this 
book. 

The  purpose  of  this  treatise  on  new  careers 
is  to  furnish  a  guide  to  today’s  opportuni¬ 
ties,  especially  in  fields  in  which  marked 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  last  five 
years. 

Lest  the  reader  be  too  optimistic  relative 
to  some  of  the  fields  discussed,  he  is  told  that 
several  well-qualified  college  graduates  re¬ 
cently  made  fruitless  efforts  to  place  them¬ 
selves  in  some  of  the  fields  purported  to  be 
wide  open  for  able,  well-trained  people.  The 
need  for  continuing  research  compiled  in  a 
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constantly  revised  loose-leaf  encyclopaedia  is 
emphasized. 

A  very  wholesome  bit  of  reading  for  young 
people  is  included  in  the  chapter,  “Great  Ex¬ 
pectations.”  The  expectations  of  college 
boys  and  girls,  as  indicated  in  surveys,  are 
shown  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  reality. 
A  section  on  overcrowded  fields  is  timely. 
The  section  of  “hopeful”  fields  gives  a  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  each  occupation,  which  may  lead 
to  more  detailed  study  of  those  fields  in  which 
the  reader’s  interest  is  awakened. 

The  entire  book  is  written  in  Pitkin’s  en¬ 
tertaining  and  easy  style. 

Readings  in  Vocational  Guidance 

Practice  in  Vocational  Guidance,  Edited 
by  Frederick  J.  Allen,  with  a  preface  by 
Harry  D.  Kitson,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York,  1927,  306  pps. 

This  symposium,  edited  by  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  in  vocational  guidance,  was  published 
after  the  death  of  Frederick  J.  Allen. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts,  each 
containing  two  or  more  chapters  by  work¬ 
ers  in  the  field  of  guidance.  The  five  parts 
deal  respectively  with:  organizing  for  voca¬ 
tional  guidance,  classes  in  occupational  infor¬ 
mation,  research  in  occupational  information, 
tests  and  measurements,  and  placement  and 
follow-up. 

The  articles  are  of  practical  nature,  being, 
in  the  main,  descriptions  of  actual  practice.^ 

A  Reference  Book  on  Personal  Budgets 

Spending  the  Family  Income,  by  S.  Agnes 
Donham,  Little,  Brown,  and  Company, 
New  York,  1933,  222  pps.,  $1.75. 

Now  that  many  of  us  are  teaching  courses 
emphasizing  consumer  education,  we  find  it 
necessary  to  add  new  titles  to  our  personal 
and  school  libraries.  Budgeting  is  one  of  the 
topics  covered  in  the  newer  courses  upon 
which  we  shall  probably  need  help,  as  our 
books  on  budgeting  in  all  probability  are 
concerned  with  budgeting  for  business  con¬ 
cerns. 

‘  Another  volume  of  readings  in  vocational  guidance 
is  Readings  in  Vocational  Guidance,  edited  by  Meyer 
Bloomfield,  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  191 S,  723  pps. 


This  book  represents  a  sane  and  simple 
discussion  of  personal  and  family  budgeting. 
After  an  introduction  covering  the  object  of 
spending,  several  chapters  are  devoted  to 
standards  for  saving,  clothing,  etc.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  incomes  of  various  types  is  then 
taken  up.  There  arc  chapters  on  household 
accounting,  double  income,  individual  in¬ 
come,  child’s  income,  and  student’s  income. 
One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  graphic  pre¬ 
sentation  of  budgetary  records.  A  bibliog¬ 
raphy  is  appended. 

Help  for  Consumers 

Standardization  of  Consumers’  Goods,  by 
Jessie  V.  Coles,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Mis¬ 
souri),  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  New 
York,  1932,  323  pps.,  $3.00. 

This  book  was  published  as  an  aid  to  con¬ 
sumer  buying.  Standardization  in  the  field 
of  consumers’  goods  is  described  as  “the 
process  of  making  available  in  commonly 
understood  terms  such  information  concern¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  goods  as  will  permit 
their  identification  and  comparison  in  the 
market.” 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts:  the 
consumer’s  buying  problem  today,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  standards  and  standardization,  the 
process  of  standardization,  and  the  present 
status  of  standardization. 

There  are  entertaining  and  informative 
chapters  on  guides  available  to  consumer- 
buyers,  trade  marks,  advertising  (with  a  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  work  of  “better  business  bu¬ 
reaus”),  and  labels  and  guarantees. 

Examples  of  standards  are  given  in  the 
appendix,  together  with  a  classified  bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

Such  a  book  will  be  of  inestimable  aid  to 
the  teacher  of  courses  in  consumer  educa¬ 
tion. 


How  Does  Mary  Jane  Transcribe? 

If  your  students  are  not  transcribing  as  well 
as  you  expect,  it  may  be  because  they  have  not 
had  enough  shorthand  reading  practice.  Home 
Work  Reading  Leaflets  may  be  the  solution. 
Units  of  100  leaflets  (ten  packets)  are  $1.00  a 
hundred.  Small  lots  are  2#  each,  or  20^  a  | 

packet  of  ten.  Orders  accompanied  by  remit-  i 

tances  in  full  should  be  sent  to 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 

Additional  listings  of  Summer  Schools  of¬ 
fering  courses  this  year  are  given  below. 


Arizona 

I'sniKsnv  <11  Arizona.  Tiuson.  '1  wo  terms:  juni.' 
10  to  July  13;  July  15  to  .August  17.  Professor 
J.  W.  Clarson,  Director. 

.Arizona  State  Teachers  Coli.ecje,  Tempe.  June  3 
to  .August  10.  Dr.  John  O.  CJrimes,  Director. 

Illinois 

Southern  iLt.iNois  State  Teachers  Cot, i. ecu,  Car- 
Ixmdale.  June  10  to  .August  3.  H.  W.  Shryock, 
Presiilent. 

Indiana 

Ik’Tt.ER  Unimrshy,  Imlianaixilis.  June  IS  to  .August 
10.  Cko.  F.  Leonard,  Director. 

Louisiana 

SoniiwEsiERN  LofisiANA  IssTut  IE.  Lafayette.  June 
4  to  August  5.  W.  S.  Dearmont,  Dean,  ('ollege  of 
Education. 

Missouri 

NoRTtlWEST  MiSSOE'Rt  StATE  TeACHERS  Coi.l.EGE, 
Maryville.  June  4  to  August  8.  Uel  VV'.  Lamkin, 
President. 

SouTiEEAST  Missouri  State  Coi.i.ege,  Cape  Girardeau. 
May  28  to  August  2.  Dr.  W.  W.  Parker,  Director. 

Nebraska 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  Coleege,  Kearney.  Two 
terms:  June  3  to  July  6;  July  8  to  August  10. 
(leo.  E.  Martin.  President. 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  Wayne.  June 
3,  opening  date.  U.  S.  Conn,  President. 

Nebraska  State  Normal  College,  Chadron.  June 
10  to  August  23.  Robert  1.  Elliott,  President. 
York.  July  9  to  August  16.  Norris  A.  Brisco, 
buster.  Director,  School  of  Commerce. 

State  Teachers  College,  Peru.  Two  terms:  June 
10  to  July  17;  July  18  to  August  23.  W.  R.  Pate, 
President. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  June  14  to  Au¬ 
gust  9.  R.  D.  Moritz,  Director. 


New  Jersey 

Ri  K.iRs  Unimrshy,  New  Brunswick.  July  1  to 
August  Dr.  (U  E.  Partch.  Director. 

Ruhr  Coi  i  eci  .  'I'renton.  June  18  to  .Uugust  16. 
Dr.  Joseph  W.  Seay,  Director. 

New  Mexico 

Niw  Mixko  Normai.  University,  Las  Vegas.  Two 
terms:  June  3  to  July  12;  July  13  to  .\ugust  16. 
Dr.  IL  Gossard.  Director. 

New  Mixico  State  Teac  hers  College,  Silver  City. 
June  10  to  .\ugust  2.  Prof.  Leon  M.  Bower, 
Director. 

New  York 

N'lw  York  S  i  ate  Coli  ege  eor  Teac  hers,  .\lbany. 
July  1  to  .\ugust  13.  Dr.  James  B.  Palmer, 
Director. 

University  oi  Bui  eai.o,  Buffalo.  July  1  to  August 
10.  L.  O.  Cummings,  Director. 

('on  MB  LA  University  TEAcitERs  C.oi,i.ege,  New 
York.  July  8  to  .Uugust  16.  Prof.  John  J.  Coss, 
Director. 

lli  NTER  ('ollege,  Ncw  York.  July  8  to  ,\ugust  16. 

.\.  Broderic  K.  ('aihen.  Director. 

ScHcxH.  OF  Education,  New  York  University,  New 
York.  July  9  to  .August  16.  John  W.  Withers, 
Dean,  Director. 

Sc  iux)L  OE  Retailing,  New  York  University,  New 
York.  July  9  to  .August  16.  Norris  .A.  Brisco, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse.  July  8  to  August 
16.  Ernest  Reed,  Director. 

North  Carolina 

Western  ('arolina  Teachers  ('ollege,  Cullowhcc. 

June  10  to  July  19.  Dean  W.  E.  Bird,  Director. 
Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro.  June  13  to  July  24.  W. 
C.  Jackson,  Dean  of  .Administration,  Director. 

North  Dakota 

State  Teachers  College,  Minot.  June  17  to  August 
10.  Dr.  Geo.  A.  McFarland,  President. 

State  Teachers  College,  Valley  City.  June  17  to 
August  9.  Dr.  C.  E.  Allen,  President. 

Ohio 

Denison  University,  Granville.  June  12  to  August 
9.  E.  B.  Hawes,  Director. 
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Ki:nt  State  Teachers  Coi  eec.e,  Kent.  )une  17  to 
.\u);ust  9.  Arden  L.  Allyn,  Head  of  Department. 
I'he  Ohio  State  University,  (Tolumbus.  June  17  to 
.Aufjust  30.  Dr.  George  I*.  .Arps,  Chairman,  Sum¬ 
mer  Quarter  Council,  Dr.  \Vm.  McPherson,  Dean 
of  the  (iraduate  School,  Dr.  \V.  J.  Shepard,  Dean, 
College  of  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Ohio  University,  Athens.  Two  terms;  June  10  to 
August  2;  .August  2  to  .August  23.  A.  H.  Arm- 
I  )irector. 

WiTiENBtRc.  Coi.i.ECE,  Springfield.  June  17  to  .Au¬ 
gust  23.  11.  J.  .Arnold,  Director. 

Oklahoma 

Nori  HI  Asi  KRN  State  TEAciirRs  Coi.i.ic.e,  Tahle- 
ijuah.  May  20  to  July  IS.  M.  P.  Hammond, 

1  )ircctor. 

Nouitiwestern  SiATE  Teachers  College,  Alva. 

May  27  to  July  26.  Dr.  T.  Carter,  Director. 
Umvi  rsity  oi  Oklahoma,  Norman.  June  d  to  Au¬ 
gust  1.  Dr.  Kllsworth  C'.ollings,  Director. 

Oklahoma  .AciRicui.Ti  RAL  &  Mechanical  College, 
Stillwater.  .May  25  to  July  20.  Herbert  J.  Pat¬ 
terson,  Director. 

Soil  Hwi  STERN  Teachers  Coi  ee<;e,  Weatherford. 
May  27  to  July  26.  Dr.  C.  W.  Richards,  Director. 

Oregon 

Ori  c;on  State  .Agricleti  ral  College,  Corvallis, 
lune  23  to  .August  2.  Dean  M.  T.  Smith,  Director. 

Pennsylvania 

State  Teachers  College,  IMoomsburg.  June  23  to 
.August  3.  Francis  H.  Haas,  Director. 

Fi  iZABETHTowN  CoLEEGE,  Flizahcthtown.  June  3  to 
.August  2.  .A.  C.  Paugher,  Director. 

(Jrove  City  College,  Grove  City.  June  23  to  Au¬ 
gust  2.  Pres.  Weir  C.  Ketler,  Director. 

SiATE  Teachers  College,  Indiana.  June  17  to  July 
27.  Dean  M.  J.  Walsh,  Director. 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia.  July  1  to  August 
I  larry  .A.  CcKhran,  Director. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh.  Two  terms: 
June  17  to  June  28;  July  1  to  .August  9.  F.  W. 
Shockley,  Director. 

Marywooi)  College,  Scranton.  June  26  to  .August 
3.  Sister  M.  Immaculata,  Director. 

SisQi'EHANNA  UNIVERSITY,  Sclinsgrove.  June  23  to 
.August  3.  George  F.  Dunkelbcrger,  Director. 

South  Carolina 

University  oi  South  Carolina,  Columbia.  June  12 
to  July  26.  J.  .A.  Stoddard,  Director. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia.  June 
12-July  26.  Dr.  J.  ,A.  Stmldard,  Director. 

South  Dakota 

Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Aber¬ 
deen.  June  3  to  July  12.  Dr.  C.  G.  Lawrence, 
Director. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion.  June  1 1 
to  July  19.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Batson,  Director. 

Tennessee 

Tennessee  Polytechnic  In.stitute,  Cookeville.  June 
10  to  July  20.  Q.  M.  Smith,  President. 

Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville.  June  10 
to  August  24.  Dr.  S.  C.  Garrison,  Director. 


Texas 

Stephen  F.  Austin  State  Teachers  College, 
Nacogiloches.  June  7  to  August  23.  A.  W.  Bird- 
well,  Director. 

Baylor  University,  Waco.  June  3  to  August  16. 
K.  N.  Jones,  Acting  Dean  and  Director  of  Summer 
Session. 

Fast  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Commerce. 

June  3  to  .August  23.  Dr.  S.  H.  Whitley,  President. 
Sam  1  lousTON  St.ate  Teachers  College,  Huntsville. 
June  3  to  .August  22.  Dean  J.  C.  McElhannon, 

I  )ircctor. 

North  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Denton, 
i'wo  terms:  June  3  to  July  13;  July  15  to  August 
23.  W.  J.  Mcf'onnell,  President. 

Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  San 
Marcos.  June  3  to  August  23.  C.  E.  Evans, 
President. 

Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth.  June  3 
to  .August  23.  Dean  Colby  1).  Hall,  Director  of 
Summer  Session. 

Texas  College  oe  Arts  and  Industries,  Kingsville. 

June  3  to  August  21.  J.  R.  Manning,  President. 
West  Texas  State  Teaceiers  College,  Canyon. 

June  3  to  .August  27.  J.  .A.  Hill,  President. 

Sul  Ross  State:  Teachers  College,  .Alpine.  June  3 
to  .August  23.  H.  W.  Morelock,  President. 

Utah 

Utah  State  .Agricui.tural  College,  Logan.  June 
10  to  July  19.  James  H.  Linford,  Director. 
University  oe  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City.  Two  terms: 
June  10  to  July  19;  July  22  to  August  16.  Milton 
Bennion,  Director. 

Vermont 


Virginia 

State  Te.achers  College,  Fredericksburg.  June  17 
to  August  23.  Dr.  Morgan  L.  Combs,  Director. 
University  of  Virginia,  University.  Two  terms: 
June  17  to  July  27;  July  29  to  August  31.  Charles 
G.  Maphis,  Director. 

Washington 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle.  Two  terms: 
June  19  to  July  26;  July  29  to  August  29.  Henry 

A.  Burd,  Director. 

State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman.  June  12 
to  August  9.  Dean  A.  A.  Cleveland,  Director. 

Wisconsin 

State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater.  June  17  to 
July  26.  Paul  A.  Carlson,  Director. 

Wyoming 

The  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie.  June  17  to 
August  30.  Dean  C.  R.  Maxwell,  Director. 

Canada 

Provincial  Summer  School  for  Teachers,  Van¬ 
couver.  July  9  to  August  10.  W.  K.  Beech,  Princi¬ 
pal  of  High  School  of  Commerce,  Vancouver, 

B.  C.,  Director. 


University  of  VTrmont,  Burlington.  July  8  to  Au 
gust  16.  Bennett  C.  Douglass,  Director. 
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BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS- 
PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 


By  R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG,  M.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


What  do  you  want  above  all  elsein  a  business  mathematics  text?  You  would  require — 

1A  fext  that  will  give  you  the  maximum  help  in  developing  accuracy  and  speed 
in  the  handling  of  the  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic.  Such  a  text  would 
have  to  be  written  by  an  experienced  teacher  and  tried  out  in  hisi  classrooms 
for  several  years. 

"Business  Mathematics."  written  by  a  teacher  of  fifteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  was  used  in  the  author's  classroom  for  five  years  prior  to  publica¬ 
tion — and  with  exceptional  success. 

2  A  text  that  Is  filled  with  arithmetical  problems  selected  directly  from  frequently 
recurring  business  situations  by  someone  who  Is  actually  engaged  In  that  branch 
of  business  in  which  the  arithmetic  of  business  predominates.  Who  would  be 
better  qualified  to  make  this  selection  than  a  practicing  certified  public 
accountant? 

The  author  of  "Business  Mathematics"  is  not  only  an  experienced 
teacher:  he  is  a  certified  public  accountant  In  the  New  York  Metro¬ 
politan  area. 

A  simple  teaching  plan  that  may  be  adapted  to  your  own  conditions  and  all  the 
necessary  Illustrative  material  and  teaching  suggestions  that  should  accompany 
a  modern  text. 

"Business  Mathematics"  Is  above  all  else  teachable  and  rich  in  supple¬ 
mentary  teacher  materials.  It  is  available  In  pad  form  or  In  book 
form — one  edition  for  a  complete  one-year  course;  another  edition  for 
an  Intensive  90-perIod  course. 

You  will  like  this  pace-setting  course,  developed  in  the  classroom  of  the  author — an 
experienced  instructor  and  a  certified  public  accountant.  May  we  send  you  an 
examination  copy?  Address  our  nearest  office. 

Business  Mathematics — Exercises,  Problems,  and  Tests  (pad  form)  Part  I  $  .60 


Part  II  . 80 

Business  Mathematics — Principles  and  Practice  (book  form,  complete)....  1.40 

Business  Mathematics — Essentials  (book  form,  brief  course) .  1.20 


The  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  Toronto  London  Sydney 


When  sending  for  your  examination  copy  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World 
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KEY  TO  THE  SHORTHAND  PLATES 


In  the  May  Imnuo  €»f 

The  Financial  Structure 

By  ELLIS  PARKER  BUTLER 

In  "The  Atlantic  Monthly" 

(Rc(<rintcd  in  shorthand  by  courtesy  of  the  author) 

Mrs.  I(K)ks  looked  up  from  the  newspaper  she 
was  reading  and  asked,  in  that  bland  way  that 
gets  so  many  husbands  into'*”  trouble: 

"Walter,  dear,  what  is  a  ‘financial  structure’.’” 

“A  what.’”  asked  Mr.  Jooks,  looking  up  from 
the  part  of  the‘“  newspajx’r  he  had  been  reading. 

“A  ‘financial  structure’,”  repeated  Mrs.  Jooks.  "It 
says  here:  ‘Now  that  the  Oceanic"®  Bank  Company 
has  secured  75  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Plethoric 
Title  and  Mortgage"®  Company,  its  financial  struc¬ 
ture  is  complete.  The  Oceanic  Bank  Company 
owns  100  per  cent  of'®®  the  sUK'k  of  the  Oceanic 
Banking  Company,  80  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the 
Transatlantic  Oceanic*"®  Company,  and  all  but  the 
directors’  qualifying  shares  of  the  International 
Transatlantic'*®  Company.  The  Plethoric  Title  and 
Mortgage  Company  holds  90  jX'r  cent  of  the  stock 
of  the  Balzac  Trust'"®  Company,  100  per  cent  of 
the  Premium  Mortgage  Company’ — and  a  lot  more 
of  the  same  sort  of  thing,'*®  VV’alter.  What  does 
it  mean?” 

“Why,  that’s  simple,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Jooks 
with  a  pitying  smile.  “Let  us  supjxjse  that  we"®® 
buy  a  small  place  in  the  country — ” 

“Oh,  I  should  love  to!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jooks. 

“1  am  just  supposing,”  said  Mr.  Jooks.**®  “Sup- 
(lose,  then,  we  buy  a  small  place  in  the  country — 
ten  acres,  let  us  say.  You  and  I  and  Dorothy  put 
our  money**®  together  and  buy  it.  We  call  it  the 
looks  Farming  and  Dairy  Company,  and  we  each 
put  in*"®  $333.33,  and  pay  $1,000  for  the  place. 
That  is  simple,  isn’t  it’”**® 

“You  couldn’t  get  much  of  a  place  for  $1,000,” 
said  Mrs.  Jooks. 

“That’s  just  the  |X)int,”  said  Mr.  Jooks.  “But 
we*®®  do  it  anyway.  So  we  go  out  there  and  start 
a  garden.  We  have  beets  and  spinach  and  beans 
and  corn.  So  we  go®*®  along  for  a  year.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  I  say  to  you,  ‘Jessie,  I  think  I’ll 
buy  a  cow’;  so  I  take  my  own**®  money  and  pay 
a  hundred  dollars  for  a  cow',  and  I  call  it  the  Jooks 
(x»w  Company.  So  there  are  now  two**®  compa¬ 
nies — the  Farming  and  Dairy  Cximpany,  and  the 
CTow  Company.  You  understantl  that?” 

“Ortainly,”  said  Mrs.**®  Jooks. 

“Good!”  said  Mr.  Jooks.  “We  now  have  a  cow. 
But  we  could  use  a  pig,  so  you  take  your  own 
money  and  pay  fifty*®®  dollars  for  a  pig,  and  you 


the  Gregg  Writer 

call  it  the  Jooks  Pig  Company.  There  are  now 
three  companies.” 

“I  can  see  that,”  said  Mrs.**®  Jooks. 

“But  Dorothy  thinks  a  chicken  can  pick  up  a 
living  on  the  place,  so  she  buys  a  chicken  for  two 
dollars.”**® 

“I  don’t  think  one  chicken  would  be  enough,” 
said  Mrs.  Jooks.  “I  think  one  chicken  would  be 
lonely.” 

“All  right!  All  right!”*"®  said  Mr.  JcKiks,  a  little 
irritably.  “Make  it  ten  chickens — ten  chickens  for 
twenty  dollars.” 

“If  you  wouldn’t**®  mind,  Walter,”  said  Mrs. 
Jooks,  “I  would  rather  have  the  chickens — I  al¬ 
ways  did  want  to  have  chickens.” 

“Then  you  have  the*®®  chickens,”  said  Mr.  Jooks. 
“I  am  only  trying  to  explain  what  a  financial  struc¬ 
ture  is,  and — ” 

“And  I’m  sure**®  Dorothy  would  rather  not  have 
the  pig,”  said  Mrs.  Jooks.  “Dorothy  is  always  so 
dainty  about  things.” 

“All  right!  Let**®  her  have  the  cow,”  said  Mr. 
Jooks.  “It  makes  no  difference  whatever.  I’ll 
have  the  pig,  capital  fifty  dollars,*"®  and  you’ll  have 
the  chickens,  capital  twenty  dollars,  and  Dorothy 
has  the  cow,  capital  one  hundred  dollars.**®  So 
you  call  your  chickens  the  Mrs.  Jooks  Chicken  Com¬ 
pany.  There  are  now  four  separate  companies,  all 
independent*®®  and  good  going  concerns.  But  when 
we  have  been  operating  another  year  we  find  we 
could  do  better"*®  if  we  had  more  land  and  more 
stock  to  raise,  so  we  look  around.  Next  dfK)r  to 
us  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  and  their"*®  son.” 

“How  old  is  the  son?  It  would  be  nice  for  Doro¬ 
thy  if  he  was — ” 

“Never  mind  that,”  said  Mr.  Jooks.  “The  Smiths 
have""®  organized  much  as  we  have.  They  own 
eight  acres  and  they  raise  cucumbers  and  peas  and 
squash  and  corn,  calling  it  the"*®  Smith  Farming 
and  Culturing  Company.  They  have  two  cows, 
two  hundred  dollars,  called  the  Smith  Cow  Com¬ 
pany.  They  have*®®  no  pig.  They  have  five  chick¬ 
ens,  ten  dollars,  called  the  Smith  Chicken  Com¬ 
pany.  They  have  nine  rabbits,  nine  dollars,  called 
the**®  Smith  Rabbit  Oimpany.  The  Smiths  are 
getting  along  well  enough,  but  none  too  well.  Smith 
and  his  wife  and  their  son — ” 

“What**®  is  the  son’s  name?”  asked  Mrs.  J<x)ks. 

“Algernon,”  said  Mr.  Jooks. 

“It’s  queer  that  they  should  give  him  a  name  like 
that,”  said  Mrs.*"®  Jooks.  “I  should  never  call  a 
boy  Algernon.” 

“Please!  Please,  Jessie!”  begged  Mr.  Jooks.  “I’m 
trying  to  explain  what  a**®  financial  structure  is.” 

“Well,  I’m  listening,  Walter,”  said  Mrs.  Jo<»ks, 
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.slijihtly  ofTcmlttl.  “I  think  I  have  a  ri^'ht*""  to 
know  MjmethinK  alvout  my  neighbors,  if  I’m  going 
to  live  next  to  them.” 

“Yes?  Well,  please  let  me  go  on,”  saiti  Mr.*'"'’ 
JcKiks.  “These  Smiths,  next  ti(K)r  to  us,  arc  up- 
to-date  people.  They  sec  that  combining  allied 
interests  is  the  nKnlern**®  financial  trend,  so  one 
day  at  dinner  Mr.  Smith  says.  ‘Folks,  this  thing  of 
having  a  lot  of  separate  companies’*""  is  getting  us 
nowhere.  The  Smith  Farming  and  Culturing  Caim- 
pany  prtijvises  to  buy  out  the  Smith  Cow*""  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Smith  Chicken  Oimpany,  and  the  Smith 
Rabbit  Caimpany.  How  about  it.^  I  will  sell  the 
Smith  Oiw”""  Oimpany  to  the  Farming  and  Cul¬ 
turing  Oimpany — 1(X)  jx-r  cent  of  it.'” 

“So.  then,”  said  Mrs.  JiKiks,  “there  is"'"  no  more 
Smith  0)w  Company.” 

“Hut  there  is!”  declaretl  Mr.  |<K»ks.  “Mr.  Smith 
dix's  not  sell  his  cows;  he  keeps  on  running”*"  the 
cows;  he  remains  Chairman  of  the  Hoanl  of  the 
(a»w  Caimpany,  and  he  only  sells  the  st<xk  of  the 
Q>w  Oimpany”""  to  the  Smith  Farming  and  Cul¬ 
turing  Oimpany.  That  is  the  way  it  is  done,  Jessie.” 

“I  see,”  said  Mrs.  Jooks.*"" 

“Hut  when  Mr.  Smith  turns  to  Mrs.  Smith  and 
.Algernon,  they  hnik  at  each  other  queerly.  Mrs. 
Smith  says,  ‘John,  I*®"®  forgot  to  tell  you,  but  Al¬ 
gernon  needed  money  for  some  new  rabbit  hutches, 
and  I  bought  SO  per  cent  of*"*"  the  stcKk  of  the 
Rabbit  Gimpany,  and  that  sUKk  is  now  owned  by 
the  Chicken  Oimpany.’  ” 

“Wait  a  minute,  Walter,”*"*"  said  Mrs.  JiKiks. 
“There  were  nine  rabbits  ami  Algernon  sold  80 
ixr  cent.  That  left  him — ” 

“One  and  eight-tenths  rabbits.”  said*"®"  Mr. 
J(K)ks  promptly.  “Hut  Mrs.  Smith  was  fond  of  her 
chickens,  and  she  did  not  want  to  part  with  them 
entirely  to*"®"  the  Farming  and  Culturing  Company, 
so  she  profxised  to  sell  to  it  90  jver  cent  of  the  chickens 
and  rabbits**""  she  now  owned.  For  the  Farming  and 
Culturing  Company  Mr.  Smith  accepted  that  offer, 
which  included***"  90  per  cent  of  Mrs.  Smith’s  five 
chickens,  and  90  per  cent  of  80  per  cent  of  Alger¬ 
non’s  nine  rabbits.***"  In  other  words,”  said  Mr. 
Jooks,  getting  out  his  pencil  and  an  envclo|ie  ami 
doing  some  figuring,  “.Algernon**""  now  had  one 
and  eight-tenths  rabbits,  the  Mrs.  Smith  Chicken 
Gimpany  had  one  half  a  chicken  and  seventy**®"- 
two  one-hundredths  of  a  rabbit,  and  the  Smith 
Farming  and  Culturing  Gimpany  had  two  cows, 
four  and  one-half  chickens,**""  and — wait  a  min¬ 
ute — yes.  six  and  forty-eight  one-hundredths  rab¬ 
bits.  Hut,  of  course,”  Mr.  Jcxiks  added  brightly, 
iKcause***"  Mrs.  Jooks  hxiked  a  little  discouraged, 
“the  G)W  Gimpany  and  the  Rabbit  Company  now 
owned  part  of  the***®  farm.” 

“Oh!”  said  Mrs.  Jooks. 

“Which  they  got  in  exchange,”  said  Mr.  Jixiks. 
“And  the  Rabbit  Company  owned  a  part  of  Mrs.***® 
Smith’s  chickens  and  part  of  Mrs.  Smith’s  part  of 
the  farm.” 

“Oh!”  said  Mrs.  Jooks. 

“Mr.  Smith  now  thought  the  financial***®  struc¬ 
ture  was  complete,”  said  Mr.  Jooks,  “but  what  do 


you  think  we  hatl  been  tloing  all  this  while,  my 
dear?” 

“Farming,”  said  Mrs.**""  Jixiks. 

“No.  A’es — farming,  of  course,”  saul  Mr.  Jixiks, 
“but  we  had  been  building  our  financial  structure 
in  exactly*®*"  the  same  way.  Jessie.  Financial 
structure  building  is  the  slogan  of  the  day.” 

“1  see  1  am  going  to  lose  some***"  of  my  chick¬ 
ens,”  saul  Mrs.  Jixiks  sarily.  “.Ami  I  lovetl  my 
chickens.” 

“Oh.  come  now!”  sakl  Mr.  J<K>ks.  “We  must 
be  progressive,**®"  my  tlear.  We  must  follow  the 
tread  of  the  times.  .As  a  matter  of  fact  you  were 
the  first  to  proixise  a  deal.  A'ou**®"  said  to  Doro¬ 
thy,  ‘The  Mrs.  Jooks  Chicken  Caunjiany  will  sell 
you  80  per  cent  of  its  chickens  for  sttxrk  in**""  your 
G)W  Company,’  and  the  deal  was  made.  The  G»w 
Caimpany  now  had  eight  chickens  and  your  Chicken 
Company  retained***"  two  chickens.” 

“1  hoix;  one  was  a  rooster,”  said  Mrs.  Jiuiks. 

“VV'e  will  say  it  was.”  said  Mr.  Jiuiks  gener¬ 
ously.***"  “For  our  financial  structure  buihling 
that  makes  no  difference.  Hut  what  was  1  doing? 

1  went  to  Dorothy  and**®"  pro|X)sed  to  buy  90  jxr 
cent  of  the  Giw  Company.  She  agreetl,  and  the 
tleal  was  made.  My  Pig  Gimpany  now**®"  owned 
nine-tenths  of  the  cow,  seven  and  two-tenths  chick¬ 
ens.  ami  the  pig.  Hut,  seeing  that  a  farm  could 
do  better  as  a**""  farm  than  as  a  lot  of  separately 
managed  concerns,  the  Jcxiks  Farming  ami  Dairy 
Ginijiany  came  to  me — 

“A'ou*®*"  came  to  yourself?” 

“I  was  president  of  the  Farming  and  Dairy  Gim¬ 
pany,”  said  Mr.  Jcxiks,  “so  I  came  to  myself*®*"  as 
president  of  the  Jooks  Pig  Gimpany,  and  I  bought 
80  fx-r  cent  of  the  Pig  Gimpany.  I  now  owned,*®*® 
as  the  Farming  and  Dairy  Company,  seventy-two 
one-hundredths  of  a  cow,  five  and  seventy-six  one- 
hundredths*®®"  chickens,  eight-tenths  of  a  pig.  A'ou 
owned,  as  the  Chicken  Company — ” 

“Never  mind,  Walter,”  said  Mrs.  Jixiks,  in  a**"" 
tiull  tone.  “I  see  what  is  coming.  You’re  going 
to  buy  76  per  cent  of  the  Smith  outfit.” 

“Ninety  per  cent.*"*"  to  be  exact,”  said  Mr.  Jcxiks. 
“Ninety  jx-r  cent,  Jessie,  thus  bringing  under  one 
control — wait  a  minute!  VV'hen  the***"  deal  is  com¬ 
pleted  the  Jixiks  Farming  and  Dairy  Company  would 
ow'n — ” 

I^atc  that  night  Mr.  Jooks  was  still  computing*""" 
hundred-thousandths  of  a  rabbit,  ami  tens  of  thou¬ 
sandths  of  a  chicken,  and  saying:  “No!  Fiight  and 
nine  hundred*"®"  seventy-six  thousandths  from  eleven 
and  eighty-four  hundredths — no,  that’s  not  rabbits, 
that’s  cow — no,  it  couldn’t  be  cow,**""  there  were 
only  three  cows;  it’s  chickens.  Hold  on!  1  sub¬ 
tracted  rabbits  from  pig  here.  Wait  a  minute, 
now — ” 

Mrs.  Jooks***®  had  long  since  gone  to  bed.  At 
two  o’clock  Jooks  crumpled  up  his  pajxrs  and  put 
them  in  the  fireplace.  He  stole  upstairs***®  quietly 
and  undressed  as  noiselessly  as  he  could,  but  Mrs. 
Jooks  ojxned  her  eyes.  She  lay  quiet  for  a***" 
moment,  getting  awake. 

“Walter,  I  was  thinking,  before  I  went  to  sleep. 
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I  think  fifty  dollars  is  too  much  to’^""  pay  for  a 
pi>;,”  saul  Mrs.  I(M)ks.  “I  think  I’d  rather  have  a 
cheaiKT  pij;  and  have  more  chickens.” 

“Yes?”  said  Mr.  I(M)ks.''*"*’ 

“.•\nd,  Walter,”  said  Mrs.  |(Miks.  ”1  don’t  want 
to  he  in  partnership  with  those  Smiths.  I  want 
to  own  my  own  chickens  myself.”’'*““ 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  a  moment  later  Mr. 
I(H)ks  knew,  by  her  deep  breathing,  that  she  was 
asleep.  He  fell  asleep'”*”  immediately,  for  he  was 
feeling  exceptionally  well  satisfied  with  himself — 
he  had  explained  the’”"”  higher  finance  to  his 
wife.  (1865) 

The  Fox  Who  Fed  Himself 
Through  Flattery 

From  “Basic  Fables,”  issued  by  Hollingsworth  &• 
ll'hitncy  Com/'any,  manufacturers  of  Basic  Bond 

It  was  near  lunch  time  in  the  forest  when  a  Fox 
observed  Mrs.  Crow  perched  on  the  branch  of  a  tree 
with  a  piece  of*”  cheese  in  her  beak.  Being  a  hun¬ 
gry  fellow  anyway,  the  Fox  put  his  wits  to  work  to 
figure  out  some  way  of*”  getting  the  cheese. 

Standing  beneath  the  tree,  he  began  speaking  in 
fervid  tones  of  the  beauty  of  the  Crow.  “What  a“” 
magnificent  bird  is  this  I  see  above  me!”  quoth  he. 
“Her  beauty  is  a  joy  to  behold.  If  her  voice  is  as”” 
sweet  as  her  UK)ks  are  fair,  surely  she  should  be  the 
Queen  of  Birds.” 

Supremely  thrilled  by  this  eulogy  and  striving  to'”” 
show  the  Fox  that  she  really  could  sing,  the  Crow 
opened  her  mouth  and  gave  a  loud  caw.  The  cheese 
fell  to  the  ground,  of  course,'*”  anti  the  Fox  quickly 
snatched  it  up.  Turning  to  the  humiliated  Crow, 
said  he:  “1  see.  Madam,  that  you  do  have'*”  a 
voice — permit  me  to  suggest  that  what  you  want  is 
wits.” 

“Want  of  wits  handicaps  all  other  qualities.” 
(Half  a'*”  loaf  is  just  half  as  good  as  a  whole 
loaf.)  (167) 

Teleregister — Partner  of  the 
Fast  Ticker 

From  Western  Union's  "Dots  and  Dashes" 

<  The  correct  word  from  each  fair  of  words  in  type  in 
the  shorthand  plate  appears  here  in  italics.  All  other 
words  are  within  the  vocabulary  of  the  first  eight  Chap¬ 
ters  of  the  Manual.) 

Constantly  expanding  its  operations  to  additional 
cities  and  brokerage  offices,  the“”  Telere^ister  has 
become  in  a  few  years  an  able  partner  of  the  high 
sjieed  sUK'k  ticker  in  giving  over  a*”  wide  area 
instantly  the  latest  prices  of  st(Kks  on  the  New 
York  SUKk  Exchange. 

The  Teleregister  is"”  a  centrally  operated  quotation 
board,  installed  in  large  brokerage  offices,  on  which 
the  previous®”  close,  today’s  ojiening,  high,  low,  and 


last  prices  of  stocks  appear  under  the  names  ol 
companies  whose  securities"^*'  are  dealt  in  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  There  is  a  central 
office  at  New  York  City  where  the  nimble  fingers'*” 
of  four  ojH'rators  are  <lepressing  keys  on  instruments 
that  l<K)k  like  typewriters  as  quotations  appear'*”  on 
the  ticker  tape  before  them.  The  electrical  im¬ 
pulses  they  set  in  motion  flash  out  over  the’®"  Tele¬ 
register  network  to  some  200  boards  on  the  walls 
of  brokers’  offices  in  eleven  large  cities,'*”  instantly 
causing  metal  drums  in  those  boards  in  turn,  and 
stop  so  that  they  show  the  correct  quotations. 

The  high  six-ed*”"  and  efficiency  of  the  Tele- 
register  boards,  which  are  taking  the  place  of  the 
old-fashioned  blackboards  marked  by**”  boys  with 
chalk,  is  due  very  largely  to  central  operation.  The 
quotations  are  divided  into  two  parts.**”  Two  op¬ 
erators  will  send  quotations  of  stocks  whose  initials 
are  from  A  to  I,  the  other  two  those  from  K**”  to 
Z.  Each  two  operators  send  alternate  quotations, 
their  work  being  electrically  combined  in  one*®” 
stream  of  signals  speeding  out  along  the  telegraph 
wires. 

Beside  each  operator  is  a  cler\  who  checks  the*®” 
quotations  against  the  ticker  tape  to  see  that  no 
error  is  made.  On  the  other  side  of  each  ojierator 
is**”  an  editor,  marking  the  tajie  before  it  passes 
in  front  of  the  operator,  to  indicate  the  quotations^*" 
she  is  to  transmit.  The  editor  wears  a  telephone 
head-set  and  is  prompted  in  tape  markings  by  a 
“high-low**”  editor,”  who  is  watching  a  taf>e  and 
a  chart  to  determine  when  a  new  high  or  a  new 
low  price  for  the  day**”  is  made. 

Thus  a  total  of  sixteen  experts,  dividing  the  quo¬ 
tations  into  quarters  among  them,  with  every*”” 
facility  for  making  their  work  efficient,  edit,  check, 
and  jx)st  each  Teleregister  with  a  speed  of**”  over 
100  quotations  a  minute,  and  with  an  efficiency  the 
individual  broker  could  not**”  hope  to  match.  When 
waves  of  buying  and  selling  sweep  the  market,  and 
the  old-fashioned,  hand-posted  boards  fall  hope¬ 
lessly**”  behind  the  ticker  tape,  the  Teleregister  board 
functions  with  the  speed  of  electricity  and  gives  ser¬ 
vice**”  of  untold  value  to  the  brokers  and  their 
customers.  The  Teleregister  keeps  abreast  of  the  high 
s|>eed  tickers"””  now  in  service  with  perfect  accuracy. 

Teleregister  also  has  Dial  Service.  Subscribers 
to"®”  this  service  have  a  little  display  unit  in  their 
offices,  and  on  their  desks  is  a  special  dial.  If  the"*” 
subscriber  wishes  to  learn  the  quotations  for  a  stock 
he  refers  to  a  list  he  has  and  dials  the  proiier"*” 
number. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  installed  Tele- 
register  electric  quotation  boards  to  replace  old- 
style"*”  manually  posted  boards  in  the  Quotation 
Bureau.  They  resemble  those  used  in  brokers’  offi¬ 
ces,  but  have"””  been  adapted  to  show  “bid”  and 
“asked”  quotations  instead  of  previous  closing,  open¬ 
ing,  high,  low,  and  last  prices."*”  These  display 
boards  are  used  in  rcix^rting  quotations  from  the 
trading  posts  on  the  flcK)r  of  the  Exchange  to  some**” 
300  members  who  have  private  wires  from  their 
offices  direct  to  the  Quotation  Bureau.  (657) 
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Practice  Drills  on  the  Brief 
Forms — Chapters  X-XII 

Letter  Based  on  Unit  28 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  asked  an  electrical  con¬ 
tractor  to  work  out  a  plan  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  electric*®  lighting  plans  for  our  new  building. 
The  lighting  plan  here  is  defective,  and  has  de¬ 
tracted  from  the  value  of^®  the  building.  We  have 
instructed  our  electrician  to  plan  to  use  his  instru¬ 
ments  to  test  each  electric  wire®®  before  it  is  used 
by  the  contractor. 

We  want  the  system  so  constructed  that  we  may 
redistribute  the  number*®  of  lights  whenever  de¬ 
sirable.  They  must  not  interfere  with  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  paintings  on  the*®®  interior  walls. 

Remember  that  this  building  is  in  the  extremely 
western  district  and  that  there  are  some  eccentric**® 
restrictions  that  may  interfere.  We  have  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  trying  to  have  these  restrictive  ru’es  abol¬ 
ished  but’*®  have  not  been  successful.  Resjiect- 
fully,  (1-17)  . 

Letter  Based  on  Unit  29 

Dear  Mr.  McNeil:  We  anticipate  that  there  will 
be  an  agreement  reached  soon  between  the  Director 
of*®  Agriculture  and  the  Postmaster  in  regard  to 
ixistagc  rates  on  these  transactions.  Our  man  is 
to  superintend*®  the  unloading  of  the  transjxirt  in 
the  shipyard.  Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  this 
undertaking  is  one  which®®  our  grandfathers  never 
heard  of.  They  would  have  been  inclined  to  de¬ 
clare  such  an  undertaking  impossible.  Yet*®  our 
grandchildren  will  supervise  even  greater  trans- 
jxirts  of  merchandise. 

You  will  shortly  be  asked  to  lend  your  support*®® 
to  overcome  this  disagreeable  condition.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  your  aggressive  attitude**® 
will  be  of  great  help.  Though  a  few  may  be  sus¬ 
picious  of  your  support,  most  everyone  will  accept 
it  without**®  question.  You  must  be  careful,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  antagonize  those  officials  who  show 
any.suspicion.**®  Yours  very  truly,  (164) 

Letter  Based  on  Unit  30 

Dear  Mr.  Clay:  We  do  not  understand  why  you 
ask  us  for  an  extra  discount.  Our  credit  depart¬ 
ment  has  done*®  ail  it  could  to  prevent  any  misun¬ 
derstanding,  but  we  cannot  grant  this  request  under 
any  condition.*®  The  terms  we  now  give  you  are 
better  than  those  given  to  any  other  customers. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  take  under*®  consideration 
any  other  plan  you  may  suggest.  The  members 
of  our  accounting  department  have  done*®  all  they 
could  and  we  understood  that  everything  was  sat¬ 
isfactory  with  your  purchasing  department.  Yours*®® 
truly,  (101) 


Letter  Based  on  Unit  31 

Dear  Doctor:  There  seems  to  be  some  question  as 
to  whether  the  patient  is  to  take  the  prescription 
as  prescribed  on*®  the  bottle.  He  says  that  the 
nature  of  his  case  is  such  that  there  should  be  a 
departure  from  the  regular  plan.*®  His  disposi¬ 
tion  is  such  that  he  is  inclined  to  dispute  with  us. 
We  want  you  to  inspect  the  record  again®®  so  that 
there  may  be  a  mutual  understanding  as  to  the 
actual  course  which  gives  greatest  expectation*®  of 
success.  We  do  not  wish  to  destroy  our  reputation 
for  efficiency. 

We  supjxjse  that  an  amputation*®®  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  secure  a  correction  of  the  old  break 
in  the  arm.  The  X-ray  picture**®  shows  that  there 
is  little  prospect  for  the  arm  to  heal.  You  may 
want  the  picture  to  put  with  your  description  of’*® 
the  case.  Yours  sincerely,  (144) 

Letter  Based  on  Unit  32 

Dear  Sir:  The  photographer  for  the  lithographers 
sent  a  telegram  asking  for  permission  to  use  some*® 
nuxl  ideations  on  the  artistic  work  you  asked  him 
to  do.  A  typographical  error  in  the  program  for*® 
the  work  you  sent  him  caused  him  to  make  a  fun¬ 
damental  change  in  the  plan  and  it  would  work 
quite  a  hardship  on  him*®  to  get  it  ready  in  time. 

It  would  be  a  calamity  now  not  to  get  it  ready 
as  a  reward  for*®  experimental  work  done  by  him. 
The  members  of  that  fraternity  are  very  elastic  in 
their  interpretation*®®  of  the  rules.  It  might  be 
well  to  send  him  a  cablegram  asking  that  he  have 
his  stenographer  prepare**®  a  set  of  specifications 
showing  just  how  he  thinks  the  ornamental  work 
should  be  done.  He  should  also  show**®  the  justi¬ 
fication  for  each  change.  Ask  him  not  to  make 
any  drastic  changes.  Yours  truly,  (156) 

LeHer  Based  on  Unit  33 

Dear  Mr.  James:  We  are  informed  that  the  chair¬ 
man  of  our  board  of  directors  asked  you  to  apply 
for  the  position*®  of  general  manager.  Will  you 
please  fill  out  the  enclosed  blank  at  once  so  that 
we  may  give  the  Chamber  of*®  Commerce  definite 
information  as  to  your  knowledge  of  bond  and 
mortgage  work.  The  Board  of  Trade  is  also  anx¬ 
ious*®  to  know  of  your  experience  in  handling 
chattel  mortgages.  Neither  of  these  organizations 
saw  the*®  first  application  blank  you  filled  out  and 
it  has  now  been  placed  on  file  with  the  Board  of 
Managers,  who  are  anxious*®®  to  keep  it  in  their 
permanent  files. 

When  you  come  for  an  interview  be  prepared  to 
answer  some  rather  technical**®  questions  about 
bills  payable  and  bills  receivable,  and  how  to  de¬ 
termine  both  market  price  and  selling**®  price  of 
stocks  issued  by  both  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the 
Union  Pacific. 

While  we  know  this  is  asking  a**®  great  deal, 
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still  we  know  you  can  do  these  things  and  we  want 
to  make  sure  that  you  get  the  jxjsition.  We  feel 
that  these  will’®®  help  you.  Cordially  yours,  (18-1) 

Article  Based  on  Unit  34 

The  New  England  section  of  the  United  States 
consists  of  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Connecticut,®®  and  Rhode  Island.  It  is  a 
hilly  and  rugged  region,  the  soil  is  very  thin  and 
the  winters  are  long  and’®  cold.  The  type  of  soil, 
and  the  cool,  moist  weather  make  an  ideal  combi¬ 
nation  for  the  growing  of  jxjtatocs.®®  Along  the 
.Atlantic  coast  can  be  caught  herring,  halibut,  mack¬ 
erel,  cod,  haddock,  and  lobsters.  The  cities  leading®® 
in  the  fishing  industry  are  Boston  and  Gloucester. 

The  swift  moving  rivers  forming  rapids  and 
waterfalls’®®  afford  an  abundance  of  cheap  power 
for  the  running  of  mills.  Cotton  and  woolen  mills 
are  located  at  Fall’®®  River,  Manchester,  Fitchburg, 
Lawrence,  Lewiston,  Pawtucket,  and  Providence;  and 
the  manufacture  of  shoes  at”®  Lynn,  Brockton,  Hav¬ 
erhill,  Boston,  and  Salem.  Other  manufacturing 
plants  are  men’s  hats  at  Danbury,  firearms’*®  at 
Springfield,  hardware  in  New  Britain,  machine  tools 
in  Worcester,  and  paper  in  Holyoke.  Granite  is 
quarried  to’®®  a  considerable  extent  around  Quincy 
and  marble  is  found  in  abundance  in  Proctor.  There 
are  a  great®®®  many  historical  places  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  (209) 

This  material  was  prepared  by  Earl  Clevenger, 
Head,  Commercial  Department,  I..awton  High  School, 
Lawton,  Oklahoma. 


Actual  B  usiness  Letters 

From  the  u'inntng  sets  submitted  in  the  last  Gregg 
Xeu's  Letter  Contest  by  Martha  Bussert,  Sheldon, 
Illinois;  Edith  Rau,  Laurys,  Pennsylvania ;  and  Miriam 
Patterson,  Alameda,  California 

Donovan  Farmers  Elevator 
South  Grove  Street 
Donovan,  Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

The  •  writer  is  pleased  to  notice®®  some  business 
lussing  between  your  office  and  this  plant.  I  wish 
to  assure  you  that  it  is  appreciated.’® 

I  wish  that  you  could  see  from  the  inside,  as  1 
do,  the  intelligence,  the  care,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the*®  Larston  organization.  If  you  could,  I  know 
that  you  would  be  impressed  with  the  high  quality 
of  its  products,®®  and  with  the  effort  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  to  give  the  farmer  a  class  of  feed  that  will 
give  him  results  and  will  make  his’®®  efforts  profit¬ 
able. 

I  hope  your  grxxl  trade  will  continue. 

Very  truly  yours,  (114) 

Mr.  L.  F.  Browning 
240  Main  Street 
Laurys,  Pennsylvania 
Dear  Sir: 

Would  you  be  interested*®  in  a  carload  or  two  of 


Hollenbeck  Strain  “Pioneer  Rural”  Selected  Seed 
Potatoes,  commonly  called’®  the  “White  Russett” 
that  were  planted  one  year  since  certification.? 

We  will  also  be  shipping  selected  table*"  potatoes 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season  in  car  lots,  and  in 
truckloads  to  nearby  points. 

Very  truly  yours,  (80) 

Western  Produce  Company 
San  Francisco,  California 
Gentlemen: 

For  your  information  our  Des  Moines*®  house 
forwarded  you  May  2  a  small  sample  of  oat  groats 
such  as  they  are  feeding  their  poultry. 

We  have  inspected’®  the  three  samples  you  sent 
us:  namely,  ground  oats,  wheat  middlings,  and  corn 
meal. 

The  corn  meal  seems  to  be  a  fair  grade,  but*® 
apparently  has  been  ground  a  good  while,  or  has 
been  ground  from  old  corn.  It  tastes  and  smells 
rather  strong.  The  wheat  middlings  appear*®  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  us;  your  ground  oats,  however,  contain 
a  very  high  percentage  of  fiber.  This  fiber’®®  is 
very  finely  ground,  but  even  so,  we  consider  that 
there  is  too  much  of  it  to  give  us  good  results’*® 
when  feeding. 

You  can  compare  it  with  the  oats  sample  we 
have  forwarded  to  you,  and  readily  see  the  dif¬ 
ference.”®  We  feel  that  it  is  very  essential  to 
have  strictly  first-class  feed  in  order  to  get  good 
gains. 

Very  truly’*®  yours,  (161) 

Down  to  the  Sea 

By  FLOYD  I.  McMURRAY 

Slate  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
In  the  "Indiana  State  Terchers'  Journal” 

.Ulupted  for  reading  after  completing  the  first  eight 
Chapters  of  the  Manual 
(Continued  from  the  April  issue) 

Continuing  my  harbor  survey,  I  visited  the  sponge 
docks,  where  I  found  an  extensive  industry  engag¬ 
ing*®  many  men  in  a  most  strange  occupation. 

Sponges  are  brought  to  the  surface  by  divers, 
or  by  means  of  hooks,’®  attached  to  long  poles,  after 
the  growth  has  been  broken  from  coral  rocks  be¬ 
neath  shallow  water.  Live  sponges  are  black*®  and 
sticky,  but  when  exposed  to  the  sun  the  jelly-like 
animal  dies  and  is  crushed,  or  worked,  out  of  the 
sjxinge  (shell)®®  which  is  then  tied  up  on  the  rigging 
of  the  boat  to  dry  and  bleach.  The  best  shells  arc 
brought  up  from  deep  water  by  divers’®®  (usually 
Greeks).  These  sponges  are  quite  large  and  often 
very  symmetrical.  I  had  my  picture  uken’*®  with 
one  as  large  as  a  bushel  basket  on  my  head  and  a 
garland  (each  the  size  of  a  basket  ball)  around  my”® 
neck.  This  animal  cannot  move  about  to  capture 
prey  as  other  creatures  of  the  deep,  but  takes  its 
food  from  the’*®  water  which  flows  through  the  in¬ 
numerable  canals  and  cavities  of  the  shell. 
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A  COMPLETE  OFFICE  PRACTICE  PROGRAM 

Practical  Instructional  Materials  for  Every  Teaching  Plan 


FOR  THE  BAHERY  PLAN 

OFFICE  MACHINE  PRAC¬ 
TICE,  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Kat^n- 
kamp,  Forest  Park  High  School, 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  A  series 
of  five  booklets  designed  to 
teach  fundamental  operation 
technique.  A  separate  bt)ok  for 
each  machine.  Largely  self- 
instructing.  The  booklets  in¬ 
clude:  No.  1,  The  Monroe  Cal¬ 
culating  Machine;  No.  2,  The 
Burroughs  Calculator;  No.  3, 
the  Sundstrand  Adding  and 
Listing  Machine;  No.  4,  The 
Dalton  Adding  Machine;  No. 
5,  The  Comptometer.  Each 
booklet,  32c. 

APPLIED  MACHINE  CAL¬ 
CULATION,  by  George  B. 
Kingsbury  and  Marjorie  Smith, 
Hartford  Public  Schools,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut.  Adapted  for 
use  with  any  type  of  calculat¬ 
ing  or  adding  machine — either 
listing  or  non-listing.  Twenty 
lessons,  frequent  tests,  and 
plenty  of  supplementary  work. 
Text,  60c;  package  of  checks. 
36c. 

FOR  THE  ROTATION  PLAN 

OFFICE  APPLIANCE  EXER¬ 
CISES,  by  J.  T.  A.  Ely  and  A. 

C.  Beater,  Washington  School 
for  Secretaries,  W ashington, 

D.  C.  The  purpose  of  this  brief 
course  is  to  familiarize  the  stu¬ 


dents  with  the  most  commonly 
used  office  machines  which, 
from  the  teaching  standpoint, 
may  be  divided  into  four 
groups;  ( 1 )  accounting  and 
record-keeping  machines,  (2) 
duplicating  machines,  (3) 
name-  and  data-writing  ma¬ 
chines,  ( 4 )  miscellaneous  labor- 
saving  machines. 

The  teaching  plan  is  simple 
and  is  based  on  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  system  of  instruction.  One 
pupil  at  a  time  receives  instruc¬ 
tion  on  each  type  of  office  ma¬ 
chine.  He,  in  turn,  '  breaks  in” 
the  next  pupil  before  passing 
on  to  another  machine.  This 
plan  of  instruction  follows  the 
customary  procedure  in  the 
business  office  —  the  expert 
operator  "breaking  in”  the  new 
operator.  Text,  $1.60. 

FOR  THE  INTEGRATED 
LABORATORY  PLAN 

OFFICE  PRACTICE  —  AN 
INTEGRATED  LABORA¬ 
TORY  PROJECT,  by  Rose  A. 


Scholl  and  Albert  Stern,  Bur¬ 
roughs  School  for  Operators, 
New  York  City  and  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  McNamara,  Principal, 
High  School  of  Commerce, 
New  York  City.  The  nearest 
approach  to  actual  office  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  the  most  authorita¬ 
tive  business  practice  course 
yet  published  for  this  plan  of 
instruction. 

This  course  presupposes  a  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  of  the  functions 
of  a  business  office  and  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  proficiency 
in  the  performance  of  various 
office  skills.  "Office  Practice” 
calls  for  the  functioning  of 
these  knowledges  and  skills  in 
their  natural  relationship. 

A  finishing  course  for  sec¬ 
ondary  school  students,  adapted 
to  any  and  all  types  of  office 
machines.  May  be  used  w'ith 
or  without  equipment.  The 
teaching  plan  is  fully  described 
in  the  teacher's  manual.  Text, 
in  two  parts,  each  part  80c, 


Write  our  nearest  office  for  sample  copies.  A  charge  of  $1.00  must 
be  made  for  sample  copies  of  Office  Appliance  Exercises,  by  Ely 
and  Beaver,  and  50c  for  each  part  of  Office  Practice — An  Inte¬ 
grated  Laboratory  Project,  by  Scholl,  Stern,  and  McNamara.  These 
sample  copy  prices  include  the  Teacher’s  Manuals. 


The  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London  Sydney 

Gregg  Booka  Are  Authoritative. 


ll'ben  sending  for  your  sample  copy  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World 
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Natural  protection  from**'’  enemies  is  assured  be¬ 
cause  the  sponge  is  an  “emitter”  of  a  most  offen¬ 
sive  (xlor.  Like  the  American’'’*’  skunk,  it  is  passed 
up  as  contemptible  by  intruders.  1  soon  learned  that 
with  ordinary  olfactory  function,’”*’  s|X)nge  boats  can 
be  “sensed”  for  more  than  a  reasonable  distance. 

I  can  imagine  that  a  deck  littered  with  a”**’  mass  of 
these  marine  forms  exix)sed  to  a  withering  sun 
would  discharge  an  cxlor  both  ancient  and  tremen¬ 
dous. 

Six)nges”"*’  are  gratled  into  four  classes  called  sheep- 
wcx)l,  yellow,  grass,  and  boat.  These  classifications 
are  handled  separately.”**’  Each  night  many  little  boats 
reach  the  home  ix)rt  and  jiile  the  cargo  on  the 
wharf  in  gratled  stacks.  Buyers  are®*”’  on  hanrl  daily 
to  submit  bids  for  lots.  From  -the  trading  market 
they  are  taken  to  warehouses  and  again  graded®”** 
into  many  sizes.  The  rough  parts  are  clippetl  off  with 
shears,  the  coral  particles  are  beaten  out,  then  all 
are®**’  packed  in  small  bales  for  shipment. 

“Why  are  you  so  careful  alx)ut  removing  all  the 
bits  of  coral,”  I  asked  a  workman®”*’  as  he  was  beat¬ 
ing  and  clipping  away.  He  lit  his  pijx:  and  answered; 

“Well,  you  see,  these  ‘yellows’  are  usetl  to  |X)lish®'**’ 
smexuh  surfaces.  It  would  be  t<x)  bad  if  a  fine  radio  or 
auto  Ixxly  should  be  .scratched  with  a  sharp  r(x'k. ”**’*’ 

1  agreed,  then  queried  again.  “What  other  uses 
are  found  for  them.^” 

He  answered  directly.  “Well,  for  absorbents,* ”**  for 
upholstering  furniture,  and  for  baths.” 

When  I  thought  of  the  Saturday  night  }X)pularity 
of  the  sheep- ***'w(X)l  six)nge  1  coulil  understand  the 
extreme  necessity  for  beating  out  every  mite  of  the 
scratching  coral.*”**  My  chance  acejuaintance  also  in¬ 
formed  me  that  the  Japs  spray  liquid  glass  and  col¬ 
ored  dyes  onto  sjxinges  for  ornamental*”**  i)urix)ses. 

By  this  time  1  was  w’ell  “s|X)nged”  and  ready  for 
another  dcK'k.  (494) 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  next  issue) 


Facts  About  Fish 

(Key  to  A{'ril  “Talent  Teaser") 

There  are  about  10,000  fish  known,  from  those 
that  reach  a  maximum  length  of  one-half  inch  to 
those  which  have  a***  minimum  adult  length  of  fifty 
feet. 

The  surface-swimming  fish  of  Brazil  and  the 
(iuianas  have  eyes  which  are*”  divkied  in  the  center, 
horizontally.  The  upiK-r  half  is  used  when  swimming 
on  the  surface,  the  lower  half'*’  u.sed  when  swimming 
below  the  surface! 

Although  fish  are  commonly  thought  to  be  .silent, 
many  make  vcxral  sounds.  The*”  gurnards  grunt 
like  pigs;  the  maigre  bellows,  purrs  and  whistles,  the 
American  sunfish  emits  sounds  similar  to*””  the 
grinding  of  teeth  and  the  South  American  catfish 
growls  much  like  a  dog! 

Many  fish  are  able  to  walk  alx)ut*””  on  land,  and 
many  can  even  climb  trees.  (128) 

(To  be  concluded  next  month) 


May  O.  G.  A.  Test 

Shapes  seemed  but  drifts  of  moon-dust,  and  true 
life  nothing  more  im{X)rtant  than  a  sort  of  still 
listening  to  the  wind.  And””  for  long  1  sat,  just 
watching  the  mtxm  creep  over  the  hedge.  And 
there  came  tf)  me  this  thought:  What  is  this  world — 
that  never*”  had  beginning  and  will  never  have  an 
end — but  a  myriad  striving  to  jx’rfect  pictures  never 
the  same,  so*”  blending  and  fading  into  one  an¬ 
other,  that  all  form  one  great  perfected  picture? 
And  what  are  we — ripples  on*”  the  tides  of  an 
equijxused  creative  and  gentle  purix)se,  without 
beginning  and  without  end— but  little  works*””  of 
Art?  (101)  — From  Galsworthy’s  “Candelabra” 

Funny  Stories 

Not  in  "Who’s  Who" 

“I  want  to  get  a  gcxxl  novel  to  read  on  the  train — 
something  pathetic,”  said  the  woman  to  a  book 
salesman. 

“Let”*’  me  sec,  how  would  “The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii’  do?”  asked  the  b(X)k  salesman. 

“Pompeii?  1  never  heard  of  him.  What  did*”  he 
die  of?” 

“I  am  not  quite  sure,  ma’am,”  replied  the  sales¬ 
man.  “Some  kind  of  eruption,  I  believe.”  (56) 

In  Nature  Class 

Teacher;  What  little  boy  can  tell  me  the  home  of 
the  swallow? 

Bobby  (waving  an  eager  hand):  Ihc  home  (»f  the 
swallow””  is  in  the  stomach.  (24) 

Left  is  Right 

Lady:  Which  platform  to  the  Boston  train? 

Porter:  Turn  to  the  left  and  you'll  be  right. 

Lady:  Don’t  be  imix-rtinent,””  young  man! 

Porter;  All  right,  then,  turn  to  your  right  and 
you’ll  be  left.  (31 ) 

When  Loss  Was  Gain 

“Hurrah!  Five  dollars  for  my  latest  story.” 

“Congratulations,  Jack!  From  whom  did  you  get 
the  money?” 

“From  the  express””  company — they  lost  it.”  (24) 
Stretching  It 

“Why  arc  the  days  longer  in  the  summer?” 

“Because  the  heat  expands  them.”  (12) 

Hymen’s  Handmaid 

Miss  Roc:  She  treats  her  husband  like  a  (irccian 
gcxl. 

Mr.  Jackson;  How’s  that? 

Miss  Rck::  She  places  a  burnt  offering’’”  before  him 
every  meal.  (25) 

He-Haw! 

Sandy:  How  tlid  you  come  out  shoeing  that  mule.' 

Andy:  1  got  a  great  kick  out  of  it.  (15) 
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The  March,  1935,  issue  of  Education  is 
mostly  devoted  to  articles  on  business  edu¬ 
cation.  Among  them  is  one  by  the  Boston 
C'ommercial  Directors’  Club  on  “A  Program 
of  High  School  Commercial  Education.”  An¬ 
other  one  is  by  Prof.  Paul  S.  Lomax  on  “Why 
Public  School  .Administrators  Should  Be 
Competent  Leaders  of  Business  Education.” 
In  this  article  he  emphasizes  the  point  of 
view  that  su{')erintendents  of  schools  and  prin¬ 
cipals  of  high  schools,  by  the  very  nature  of 
their  administrative  duties,  should  be  good 
business  men.  As  such,  this  experience, 
along  with  their  close  contacts  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  of  local  school  communities, 
should  tend  to  qualify  them  to  appraise  in¬ 
telligently  public  school  business  education. 
However,  such  school  administrators  rarely 
fall  back  upon  such  highly  imjx)rtant  business 
experience  as  a  basis  of  evaluating  business 
education  programs.  Rather,  they  fall  back 
upon  their  academic  preparation.  It  seems 
hard  to  understand  this  paradoxical  situation. 


The  Southern 

New  England 

Teachers* 

Agency 

An  agency  that  corers  the  entire  country. 

Our  recommendation 

—  your  satisfaction. 

Correspondenre  aollclted  from  school  otBtials  as  well 

as  well-qualified  teachers. 

183  Ana  Street 

42  Gerard  Street 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Manchester,  Conn. 

This  issue  is  edited  by  Prof.  F.  G.  Nichols, 
of  Harvard  University. 

The  May,  1935,  issue  of  The  Journal  of 
Educational  Sociology  will  he  largely  devoted 
to  readjustment  problems  of  business  educa¬ 
tion.  Among  the  contributors  to  this  issue 
will  he:  Dean  Wallace  B.  Donham,  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
Harvard  University;  Dr.  Lee  Galloway,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti¬ 
tute;  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Gilhreth,  of  Gilbreth, 
Inc.,  Consulting  Engineers,  Montclair,  New 
Jersey;  Dr.  Henry  Harap  of  Western  Reserve 
University;  C.  A.  Heiss,  comptroller  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company; 
Dean  Roswell  C.  McCrea,  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity;  Joy  Elmer  Morgan,  editor  of  The 
Journal  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion;  Prof.  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  of  New  York 
University;  and  Prof.  (3oodwin  Watson,  of 
Columbia  University.  This  issue  is  edited 
by  Prof.  Paul  S.  Lomax  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED 

Demand  is  always  good. 
Permanent  registration.  Ours 
is  an  Agency  of  Service. 

PERSONAL  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

Clinton,  Illinois 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  for 
COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

Begins  June  10 — Closes  August  17 


Divided  into  two  terms  of  five  weeks  each.  One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  college  in  the  Ignited 
States,  to  give  teacher  training.  This  Summer  School  has  been  nationally  attended  for  many  years.  It 
is  designed  for  teachers  who  want  professional  training  or  more  educational  credits  or  better  positions. 
Also  for  young  people  who  want  to  become  teachers. 

Twelve  hours  of  college  work  offered.  Graduation  here  means  certification  in  most  states.  Hard  work. 
Recreation.  Pleasure.  Students  from  nearly  everywhere.  Terms  reasonable.  Living  conditions  excellent. 
Better  schedule  and  stronger  staff  than  usual. 


Ask  for  full  particulars. 

Address  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  of  the  BOWLING  GREEN  BUSINESS 

UNIVERSITY,  INC. 

At  the  gate  of  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park — Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


P-E-E-D 


|f  ifs  speed  you're  after,  be  sure  you  eliminate  unneces¬ 
sary  interruptions.  Switch  to  the  new  Venus-Velvet  No.  3555  with  its 
strong,  easy-writing  "colloidal"  lead*  and  notice  how  your  efficiency 
increases  .  .  .  how  you'll  soon  be  hitting  80  and  90  (words  per  minute) 
without  the  usual  interruptions  from  broken  points. 

The  new  No.  3555  Venus-Velvet  has  been  called  "Stenography's  most 
efficient  pencil."  And  after  you  try  one  for  a  day,  you'll  readily 
agree.  You'll  like  its  convenient  disc-shape  typewriter  eraser,  its 
smooth-writing  lead  and  its  easy-on-the-fingers  rounded  edges. 
You'll  quickly  understand  why  it  carries  the  endorsement  of  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

Get  one  of  the  new  No.  3555  Venus-Velvets  today.  Only  5c — at  all 
leading  stationers  and  office  supply  houses. 

AMERICAN  PENCIL  COMPANY,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 


TEACHERS — Write  today  for  free 
copy  of  Dictation  Facts  Leaflet  No. 

13 — "The  Story  of  the  Lead  Pencil." 

It  is  an  interesting  dictation  exercise 
of  730  standard  words  for  your  classes. 

For  Gregg  Shorthand 


*  U.S.  Pat.  No.  1,738,888 


U’/ieii  buying  Venus-Velvets  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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\/enus- 

Yeivet 

PENCILS 


Your  students 

can  cash  in  on 


Addressograph  training 


UNDKR  to«lay’s  conditions,  the  husinoss 
sch<M)l  firadiiate  with  the  liest  chance  to 
make  rapid  advancenient  is  the  one  with  a 
<*oniplete  training  in  the  operation  and  uses 
of  modern  ofliee  methods  and  inachines.  It  is 
especially  vahiahle  to  he  trained  in  Addresso- 
^raph  methods — for  Addressojjraph,  the  most 
>ersatile  of  all  ofliee  devices,  has  almost 
limitless  uses  in  business  of  all  kinds — larjte 
and  small  alike. 

lapiipment  which  will  enahle  your  school 
to  ‘.dve  your  stmlents  this  highly  important 
training  costs  hut  little.  Addressograph  in- 
struetion  will  not  only  he  a  real  benefit  to 
your  stmlents,  hut  will  ad<l  to  the  prestige 
ami  reputation  of  your  school. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH  CLASS  700 

—hand  operated.  From  a  complete  typing  unit 
(plate  and  frame)  it  automatically  prints  or  im¬ 
prints  nam(>s  and  addresses,  or  other  data,  at  speeds 
up  to  1500  hourly.  Anyone  can  operate  it.  Some  of 
its  many  uses:  Addressing,  filling-in,  tag  imprinting, 
duplicating  on  various  forms,  listing  .  .  .  used  in 
thousands  of  large  and  small  businesses. 


invite  you  to  heeome  fully  acquainted  with 
.\d«lressofrra|ih  and  its  many  applications  to  today's 
husiness  problems  and  practices.  If  there  is  no 
■Atldressograph  representative  in  your  locality  (your 
phone  l)ook  will  tell  you),  just  sign  and  mail  the 
coujKm  below.  No  obligation  of  any  kintl  is  involved. 

ADURE!>i!«OGRAPn-MULTl«RAPll 

€'ORPORATIO!V 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


GRAPHOTYPE  CLASS  6140 

— hand  operated.  This  machine  embo.sses 
the  metal  plate  which,  when  placed  in  its 
frame,  forms  a  complete  Addressograph 
typing  unit.  It  is  easy  to  operate  . .  .  any¬ 
one  can  quickly  learn  to  use  it. 


AI>l>RKSS4M;RAIMI-!V1ULTir;RAIMI  CORmRATION,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

I  am  interested  in  learning  more  about  .Addressograph  and  its  use  in  business. 


Name 


Address 


City ... 
Address 


State 


My  School  is 


B  Instructor 
Student 


When  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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How  to  Transcribe 

SkTUuUy 

- '"  .  ,  {„  i\cx2Uon 

,hc  following  “"‘A  Jvbo»td.  The 
l,r  Beloit  '»'ni-  on  ihe  W»e 

S,T.J-‘yT 

.  nthebcgi‘''"''*'""T 

convcvingh«  ‘  wvUtro«'ibc<wts« 

U„|!uw<  "<*  I  „d  8'*'“”^Ua’"“‘'“*r"'’ 

3?i-""‘"""' 


YOURS 

for  the 

Asking 


WOODSTOCK'S 

NEW 

Teaching  Help 


THIS  nnr  service  to  teachers  is  furnished,  gratis,  in  addition  to 
the  nationally  popular  School  Help  Service,  which  the  Wood- 
stock  Typewriter  Company  has  provided,  ivithout  interruption, 
even  through  the  depression  years.  .  .  .  Teachers  all  over  the 
country  have  heen  quick  to  recognize  and  appreciate  Woodstock’s 
sincere  efforts  to  assist  them  in  maintaining  student  interest  and  in 
stimulating  student  proficiency  in  typewriting.  .  .  .  The  Woodstock 
Typewriter  Company  is  grateful  for  the  unprecedented  volume  of 
business  it  has  enjoyed  from  schools  everywhere,  and  as  an 
appreciation  will  continue  to  provide  the  hest  in  Teaching  Aids — 
for  your  use.  Requests  for  this  service  are  always  welcomed. 


R  rite  today  for  your  copy  of  this  new  teaching  aid — "^Dictation  Facts  ISo.  i.” 


Woodstock  Typewriter  Company 

SIX  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  •  •  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Branches  in  AH  Principal  CAties  Distributors  All  Over  the  World 

When  writing  Woodstock  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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HOW  MUCH  ....  HOW  WELL  .  .  .  .  ? 

Here*s  the  Answer — But  Prove  It  to  Your  Own  Satisfaction  and  Benefit! 


To  her  sorrow  the  operator  on  the  left 
(lid  not  take  Mr.  Gregg's  recommenda¬ 
tion  seriously.  Mr.  Gregg  recommends  INK 
for  shorthand  notes.  (See  Page  4 — “Gregg 
Speed  Studies.”) 

No  stenographer  -  and  certainly  no 
office  manager — is  ever  going  to  be 
satisfied  with  slow,  inefficient  work 
caused  by  indistinct,  smudged, 
bard-to-transcribe  shorthand  notes. 

Ink  instead  of  pencil  is  tbe  only 
answer,  and  HIGGINS’  ETERNAL 
BLACK  WRITING  INK  is  tbe  ne 
plus  ultra — tbe  logical  choice  of 
shorthand  champions,  court  re¬ 
porters,  and  thousands  of  higher 
salaried  stenographers. 


HIGGINS’  ETERNAL  BLACK  WRlTINt; 
INK  is  sensitive  to  the  lightest  penstroke. 
writes  jet  black  and  eternally  remains  so. 
Using  it  means  sharp,  uniform  lines— crisp, 
distinct  characters  that  are  easier  to  make 
and  far  easier  to  read.  The  result  is 
more  work  and  better  work — quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  that  will  mean  more 
to  you  than  just  making  work 
easier — it  has  a  dollars  and  cents 
value,  too. 

You  can  obtain  HIGGINS^ 
ETERNAL  BLACK  WRITING 
INK  at  many  Woolworth  Stores 
and  most  good  stationers^  and 
druggists’.  Get  a  standard  2-oz. 
bottle  for  10c  now  and  try  it. 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  8C  CO.,  INC.,  271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H  1  G  G  1  X  S  ’ 

Eternal  black  Writing  Ink 


When  ordering  Higgins’  Eternal  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Tills  popular  book  has  now  been  entirely  rewrit¬ 
ten  by  the  author,  Wallace  Hugh  Whigam,  in 
collaboration  with  Lloyd  L.  Jones  and  J.  W. 
Moody,  of  the  Carl  Schurz  High  School,  Chicago. 

Here’s  our  editor’s  memorandum  to  the  authors 
after  his  first  reading  of  the  manuscript: 


COMING 

. a  new  and 

revised  edition  of 


"You  hate  rung  the  bell!  Your  organization  of 
materials  is  logical  and  your  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion  is  practicable.  Your  language  is  simple, 
interesting,  and  readable. 


ESSENTIALS 


"I  like  the  tte-up  of  law  and  general  business 
information,  and  the  clever  way  in  which  you 
bring  out  the  civic  and  social  implications.  'Law 
for  Everybody’  should  be  the  title  of  this  book. 

"While  your  treatment  of  law  is  general  and 
nontechnical,  your  questions,  cases,  and  note¬ 
book  suggestions  are  all  carefully  designed  to 
test  the  student's  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  principles.  Unless  I  miss  my  guess,  your 
new  hook  will  be  a  winner.” 


OF 

COMMERCIAL 

LAW 


The  new  Essentials  of  Commercial  Law  will  be 
ready  on  or  before  August  1.  Place  your  order 
now  for  a  sample  copy,  and  be  sure  to  tell  us 
w  here  you  can  be  reached  during  the  summer 
vacation. 


The  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston 
Toronto  London  Sydney 


Gregg  Books  Are  Authoritative. 


When  writing  for  your  sample  copy  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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egistering  at  Hotel  Cleveland  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


THERE’S  ONLY  ONE  UP-TO-DATE 
CARBON  PAPER 


The  Old  Way 

Do  you  remember  the  good  old  days 
when  you  used  old-fashioned  carbon 
paper?  You  never  knew  exactly  when 
you  w  ere  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet. The 
letters  you  typed  were  forever  coming 
out  just  w  rong.  The  signature  had  to  he 
crowded  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page, 
or  perched  awkwardly  at  the  top  of  the 
second.  Sometimes  the  letters  were  so 
had  you  had  to  retype  them.  You  were 
forever  getting  your  hands  smudged, 
too,  from  the  hack  of  the  carbon  paper. 
And  it  seemed  to  take  forever  to  re¬ 
move  the  carbon  paper,  sheet  by  sheet. 
In  those  days,  though,  we  took  all  those 
things  for  granted,  because  we  didn’t 
know  about  anything  belter. 


The  Micrometric  Way 

^  HAT  a  relief!  With  the  scale  actually 
a  part  of  each  sheet  of  Micrometric 
Carbon  Paper,you  always  know  exactly 
where  you  are  on  the  page.  That  makes 
it  easier  to  space  your  letters  neatly.  Of 
course,  this  saves  loads  of  time.  You 
will  not  need  to  retype  them.  What  a 
relief,  too,  to  have  the  white  scale  with 
which  to  remove  the  carbon  paper! 
One  pull  and  the  whole  job  is  done. 
The  carbon  paper  slips  out  quickly, 
easily.  No  more  smudged  fingers,  either. 
Once  you  have  become  accustomed  to 
Micrometric  Carbon  Paper,  you  will 
never  return  to  the  old-fashioned  kind 
any  more  than  you  would  return  to  the 
horse  and  buggy. 


NOTE  TO  TEACHERS 

Be  sure  to  send  for  Dictation  Facts 
No.  4.  Most  useful  in  your  work.  Give 
vour  name,  a«ldress,  name  of  school 
and  your  position.  Forward  recpiesls 
to  F.  S.  Webster  Company,  17  Amherst 
Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


WEBSTER’S 


CARBON  PAPERS 


When  buying  Webster  products  please 


NOTE  TO 

SCHOOL  SUPPLY  DEPARTMENTS 

We  have  arranged  for  distribution  of 
Micrometric  Carbon  Packs  for  school 
supply  departments  through  Gregg 
Publishing  Company.  Use  the  Coupon 
for  ordering. 

I  Grecc  Publishing  Company  , 

•  jVpm;  York,  UoMtun,  Chicago,  S«n  Francisco  I 

I  PIrase  apnd  nie_ _ packs  uf  Microoietric  Carbon 

I  Paper  for  school  use  at  7  ^  crots  per  pack  plus  postage.  , 
■  Address  bill  to  i 

I  Name  .  ' 

I  School _  I 

'  Street _ • 

,  <!ity  — - State - - -  [ 


mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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’•The  Neu 
Underwood 
is  more 
than  ever 
the  Machine 
of  Champions. 


principle  of  cylinder  construction  absorbs  the 
sound  of  key  impact... turns  the  usual  high- 
pitched,  penetrating  tap  into  a  low,  dull,  muf¬ 
fled  and  barely  audible  sound. 


More  typing... better  typing... 

and  NO  NOISY  TAPPING ...  this  is 
Underwood’s  performance-promise  to  teachers 
in  presenting  this  newest  UnderwoodTypewriter. 
MORE  TYPING  because  there’s  a  new  degree  of 
responsiveness ...  a  new  lightness  of  touch . .  .and  an 
entirely  new  keyboard,  the  Champion  Keyboard. 


Underwood  Typewriters,  made  by  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  writing  machines  in  the  world 
and  famous  for  speed,  accuracy,  durability  and 
simplicity,  are  climbing  to  new  high  peaks  of 
performance  since  the  introduction  of  the  New 
Underwood  Special.  See  it  at  the  nearest  Branch 
or  write  for  a  demonstration  in  your  own  school. 
Every  Underwood  Typewriter  is  backed  by 
nation-wide,  company-owned  service  facilities. 


BETTER  TYPING  because  there’s  a  new  clean- 
cut  beauty  in  every  type  impression... because 
new  centering  and  spacing  features  make  it  easier 
for  the  student  to  allow  every  typed  paper  to 
appear  at  its  very  best. 

NO  NOISY  TAPPING  because  an  entirely  new 


Typewriter  Division 

UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 

Typewriters. . .  Accounting  Machines. . .  Adding  .Machines 
Carbon  Paper,  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 

342  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


The  New 


UNDERWOOI^^^^^YPEWRITER 

Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Speeds  the  World' s  Business 


When  getting  your  own  Underwoods  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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NE  PLUS  ULTRA 


TYPEWRITER  AND  BOXED  PAPERS 


IN  THE  HANDY  HINGE-TOP  BOX 

Eagle-A  Writing  Papers  for  all  office  uses  have  been  the  choice  of  discriminating  office 
managers,  secretaries  and  other  users  for  many  years — specified  for  letterheads,  second 
sheets,  office  forms,  mimeograph  papers,  manuscript  covers,  brief  folders  and  other  printed 
jobs.  Now  they  are  available  in  plain  sheets  in  the  handy  hinge-top  box,  which  fits  neatly 
into  a  desk  drawer  or  on  a  shelf,  thus  assuring  clean,  dustless  sheets  at  all  times.  Ask  your 
stationer  to  show  you  this  box  and  his  complete  line  of  Eagle-A  Office  Papers.  There  are 
Eagle-A  Papers  for  every  office  use — ranging  from  the  finest  100%  Rag  Content  Papers  to 
the  least  expensive  Sulphite  Bonds — each  representing  the  generous  value  for  which  the 
Eagle-A  Papers  are  famous. 

Dictation  Facts  No.  10,  "How  to  Recognize  Quality  in  Typewriter 
Papers"  is  now  ready  for  Gregg  Teachers.  Give  name,  address, 
school  and  position.  No  charge.  Also  two  handy  booklets,  "Memo 
Book"  and  "Address  Book,"  will  be  sent  to  you  on  receipt  of  three 
cents  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  postage. 


AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  COMPANY 

Incorporated  •  HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


A  PI:EK  at  your  pleasure 

(9/1  9/^e  ^zy,  ’185 

^  FIRST  CLASS 


7%€  /a  za€j/^ 


a  zyt’Jz  zY//z’z.  f 


C><RriSING  -in  the  smart  I’anama  Parifir 
manner- -is  a  delight  from  sailing  day  on! 

A  day  and  a  half  out  of  New  York  and  a 
summer  sun  smiles  down  on  you  as  you 
frolic  or  relax  on  broad  decks.  Salt  water 
pools  invite  you  to  swim.  Delicious  meals  are 
doubly  enhanced  by  air-cooled  dining  salons 
(an  exclusive  feature!.  Spacious  cabins — all 
outside.  Pre-release  talkies.  Dancing. 

AIR-COOLED  DINING  SALONS! 

The  supreme  travel  luxury!  An  exclusive 
feature  of  this  service! 


Your  first  port  o*  call  is  lla\ana.  the  gay  and 
!  the  glamorous,  where  a  day  is  spent  ashore. 

I  Next,  see  the  Panama  Canal  hy  day.  with 

1  many  happy  hours  ashore  at  modern  Balboa 

r  and  old  Panama.  San  Diego  (gateway  to 

e  exotic  Mexic»)>  is  next.  f(»llowed  by  Los 

s  Angeles  and  its  world-famous  suburb -Holly- 

1  wood.  Finally,  the  (>olden  (iate  of  San 

Francisco  greets  you  the  perfect  end  to  a 
perfect  trip!  Reduced  First-f'.lass  fares  from 
?185.  Tourist  Cabin  S120.  Round  trips  for  a 
fare  and  a  half. 

TWO  OUTDOOR  SWIMMING  POOLS 

Another  exclusive  feature!  \in  rttic(linf:.  1  here 
is  comfort  even  in  sn  immini:  pitols! 


Apply  to  yoiw  travel  a^ent.  Ills  services  are  free. 


PANAMA  PACIFtC  LINE 

Associated  with  Ameriran  Merchant,  Baltimore  Mail,  and  United  States  Lines  to  Europe:  Panama  Pacific 
and  United  States  Lines  Cruises,  Main  Office:  No,  1  Broadway,  New-  York 


